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Chapter One 


THE train rumbles on. Light and shadow play on the polished surface of the 
handcuffs about my wrists. The morning sun pierces the scurrying trail of smoke and 
steam, flashes on the windows, brings life and color to weary, pallid people who sit 
and sway with the onward rush of the carriage. 

But my mind refutes what the eye would tell me. It is all unreal, this sweep of 
life, the fleeting landscape, the click and the hum of the wheels. And yet the 
handcuffs that lock my wrists and seem to hold my body in a vice are real enough. 
They tell of a ten-year prison sentence, and, too, plunge terrifying pictures before my 
mind. Self-pity churns into bitterness. I think: 

“I’m in the prime of life. Is not a man at his best when he is twenty-five years of 
age? But in ten years — years of prison filth and confinement — I shall be old!” 

The thought stabs me, and yet, somehow, I find it all unbelievable. Why should I 
think of age? Life is all about me. The world is fresh with the green buds of spring. 
Unsteady-legged tots stagger about upon the green lawns and among the foliage, flop 
down, get up, toddle along and stare at the passing train with marvelling young eyes. 
The world is now fresh and young, glorious, full of life and hope! This ten-year 
prison sentence is all a fantasy. No, it cannot be! A gray future retreats before an 
amazing egotism that whispers: 

“You'll make it! You’ve got to make it, somehow.” 

And so I settle back, fiercely aware that this avowal, like everything else, is part 
of the unreal. 


It frightens me when I think of the few hours, or minutes, perhaps, that I have left 
of this outside world. Already the train slows down. The deputy-sheriff who escorts 
me to prison spits his cud of tobacco into the palm of his hand, tosses the gob out of 
the window, briskly rubs his palms together to dry up the dampness. With a quick 
dart of a pale yellow tongue he cleanses his lips. A long finger-nail, lingering a 
moment in air, probes the crevices of his uneven teeth. 

How proud he is of that finger-nail! He turns it about, bends it back against the 
ball of his finger, examines it critically as it snaps back into place. When he rises, he 
removes a small tobaccostain from its ovalled whiteness. 

“Listen here, son,” he says heavily, unclasping one of the handcuffs and locking it 
firmly about his own wrists, “we’re pullin’ in, see? Yer not tryin’ any funny work, 
are yer?” 

I shake my head, the while I study him and show contempt for his fears. I smell 
his breath so sour and hot, and note a gob of brownish saliva which threatens to 


drool over his lips, but which, fortunately, he sucks in with a gurgling intake of 
breath. The thought comes to me that the law has slovenly servants. 

“That’s a good idee,” he cackles. And now, with a paternal softening of his voice: 
“Just mind yer own funny business when yer get to the prison. Yeah.” He feels the 
handcuff and finds that we are securely locked together. “Y’ might be out in a couple 
o’ years. I hadda guy once with feefty years on his shirt-tail, an’ he got out in— 
Come on.” 

The train jerks and shivers. All is bustle and confusion. The whirr of escaping 
steam conquers the rasp and groan of the wheels, the thump of suitcases, the cries of 
alarm, the somber clang of the engine’s bell. 

Why does that bell clang so? It seems to be pealing a sentence which holds the 
best years of my life. It chants: 

Ten years! Ten years! Ten years! Damn that bell! 

Listen to it. Now it mocks and jeers in ecstasy; now it wails in 


penitence; now it shrieks in defiance. Ten years... Ten years... Ten... 
I stumble through the crowded aisle pierced by the dread thought that at last I am 
at the end of the journey and near the prison. 


Chapter Two 


THIS swift ride through the heart of the city causes me to wonder why people 
hurry so. It all seems so futile. I would go slow, for it will be a long time before I see 
this outside world again. And so I try to drink in everything. 

But the impressions of the ride are a hodgepodge, and, so swiftly, they are swept 
aside by the clang of the iron door that shuts me into the prison yard. After it closes 
behind me I suddenly wheel and stare up at the gray building and its rusty barred 
windows. 

Finality! A sense of brooding loneliness. A gray mass of towering wall, deeply- 
embedded windows, stolid and moldy granite. I am in the prison. 

My eyes range above the gate where rises a gaunt building slotted with small 
squares that are barred by flat and rusty steel. The building itself is part of an L- 
shaped structure which frowns upon a courtyard glutted with trees, trees so close, 
indeed, that they seem to grapple and fight for room in which to live and breathe. A 
gray chapel, cross-tipped and rugged, shuts in the yard from the west. 

But my inspection is effaced in its infancy. I am a prisoner, not a sightseer. The 
guard who accompanies me — a huge fellow with brooding eyes and sagging 
shoulders — reminds me of this very forcibly. 

“Go ahead!” he growls. And, as I stand bewildered: “To the right. To that red 
buildin’ o’er yonder.” 

He falls in behind me. 

Lines of convicts garbed in prison gray slouch by as I near 


the designated red building. They bring a sour, musty smell with them, and out of 
faces thin and gray their eyes shine like agate marbles in daubs of old putty. 

Sh-h-huppp. Sh-h-huppp. Shuffle of feet, weary, monotonous. Swish of cloth. Sh- 
h-h-hup-p-p. 

The slither of the feet against the damp flagstones follows me into the narrow hall 
into which I am directed. As I sit down on an iron bench which runs lengthwise 
along this small corridor, a wise-looking fellow in the passing line of gray waves to 
me. 

“Hello, kiddo!” he chirps. 

I nod, sit down. Perhaps he knows me. 

“Oh-h-h! baby,” I hear him chortle, and he slaps the fellow who marches in front 
of him on the back. 

I wonder who he is, and, too, try to pick him out of the ones who pass in columns 
of twos, but the gray faces in the drab, wrinkled uniforms seem so very much alike 


that I find this impossible. It is all very puzzling. My curiosity on that score is shifted 
aside by a contemplation of the view before me. 


It is peaceful enough, to be sure, this large courtyard that is shut in from the world 
by towering buildings of stone and steel. Abroad there is the smell of grass and damp 
earth, and high overhead the leaves are light green with pink edges where the warm 
May sun filters through and down to the ground. Grass strays within the old and 
broken flagstones. A gnarled apple tree, white with bloom, sways and shakes off the 
petals so that they float gently to the green earth and give a touch of pink and white 
to the vivid green. Strains of music come from a pavilion across the way. Alligators, 
crust-backed and bloated, lie with hind legs dangling over the rim of the pond that 
sets in the middle of the yard. They lend a touch of quaint serenity to the softened 
lights of green and gray. 

But under the peaceful surface I sense a hidden harshness. Look at those gray 
faces, shifty eyes, thin bodies shambling two by two through the prison yard. Sh-h- 
huppp... Sh-h-h—hupp.... 


There is something ghostly about their passing and the shuffle of their feet against 
the flagstones. The lift of the shoulders and the jerk of the legs as they step forward, 
the swagger of the hips — does it not seem the bluster of impotence? 

And yet, am I not one of this gray army now? The thought depresses me. Soon, 
possibly, I shall be marching in line with them, sharing their hopes and fears. 

I would give much for a word of assurance, and feel very much alone until three 
fellows in civilian clothing, newcomers, evidently, move into the hall and flop down 
on the iron bench beside me. A tall, thin-faced chap gives me an encouraging smile. 
He is brisk, assertative, friendly with the whole world. 

He asks, “Just come in, bud?” 

“Yes.” I stir uneasily. His nonchalance is enviable. 

“Whatcha bring?” 

“Bring? Only a few dollars.” 

“T mean time.” He smiles at my ignorance. And yet it is not a smile that hurts. 
“How much yer got?” 

“Time? Ten — I mean, ten to twenty-five years.” 

“Yeah?” His manner says that it might have been much worse. “Well, take her 
easy.” He settles back, and appears to be regarding the future with some disdain. “I 
done a bit in this stir before, an’ it ain’t half so bad when yer get used to it.” 

“You’ve been in—” 

“Nix!” He bangs my knee with his own as a guard shuffles into the hallway. 

“Eh?” 

“Nix cracken!” 


The import is plain enough, but the words are confusing. I want to ask him to 
explain, but he now looks with dutiful innocence toward the guard who stands 
glowering in the doorway. I, too, look there, and find the guard fixing us with a 
contemptuous, impatient look. 

“Get in line here,” he bawls. 

For some reason or other he appears to be in a savage frame 


of mind, as though he had a personal grudge against us all. Well enough I can 
understand impersonal discipline, but I fail to understand personal malice without 
some grievance. It is all very confusing, and the suggestive jerk of the club he carries 
brings some fear and anger. 

As we line up, a small weazened colored fellow stumbles into the hallway. Blood, 
light red against the dark-brown of his forehead, flows from a cut over his eye. He 
moans as he walks, a nasal whine suggestive of a hurt puppy. Behind him strides a 
stocky guard, chest heaving, lips drawn back against his teeth. Blood marks his 
wrists and the tip of his club. 

Incredulous, bewildered, I stand and stare. But this scene is not for us. The guard 
who has our detail suddenly explodes into anger. 

“Awright!” he grates. His upper lip curls and trembles. “Never mind that guy. Just 
count yourself damned lucky if I don’t bust one o’ your heads open before the day’s 
over. Come on. Get outa here!” 

We move off through the yard, stop a moment in front of a dilapidated brick 
building, wind up a creaking stairway. We are outfitted in prison gray, numbered, 
shaved, our hair clipped to regulation length. The process sears and stunts us. 

Hours drag by. Bertillon, post-office, hospital. I begin to think it will never end. 

In the late afternoon we stand in a small, richly-furnished room on the first floor 
of the chapel. Behind a desk sits a heavyset man, red of face, with large gray eyes. 
He surveys our group with cynicism, and his voice, when he speaks, comes in a 
nasal twang. 

“You're here,” he says, leaning his palms flat on the polished desk, “so make the 
best of it. If I—” 

He suddenly stops to play with a black fellow, a grinning, bullet-headed darky 
who wears a bright red skull-cap. 

“Yes,” the chaplain goes on, “just put yourselves in grace, boys. Get right with the 
Lord Jesus and you'll be right and square 


with your fellow-men. I’m the chaplain here,” smiling, “and I want to say right here 
and now that I do all I can for everyone regardless of race or creed. If you need help 


— help of any kind — [Il consider it a great privilege to be on hand to do what I 
can.” 

“Ah!” I think, “here is a man.” And to him, overcoming my timidity: “Could you 
fix it, chaplain,” I ask, “so that my clothes are taken care of?” 

“Clothes?” He frowns. “That, my lad, is out of my jurisdiction. You’ll have to see 
the man in the commissary about that.” 

“Td like a few letters,’ Mac Don tells him with a confiding smile. “You see, I 
want to—” 

“Only a few?” Reproof is in the chaplain’s voice, a hurt look in his eyes. “This 
ain’t a post-office, fellow, this is a—” 

We do not learn what it is. Again the black jester claims his attention. This time 
he comes cavorting with a bulldog which holds a blackened corncob pipe between its 
teeth. The chaplain and the black fellow join in baiting the dog. 


We are dismissed. Now the sun throws long shadows over the grass of the yard. 
The buildings are patched with shadows of dark gray. Shadows. They loom over 
everything, and suggest nothing but a famished past and a greedy future. The 
alligators have crept into the still water of the pond. Soon the shadows will fade, and 
the long afternoon will creep into the blackness of night. In the dining-room, I cram 
the tasteless food into my mouth. 

My legs are as lead while we cross through the yard toward the building which 
houses the cell-block. Beside its huge walls, while awaiting the opening of the door, 
I feel like a dwarf. Now the door swings outward. I gasp. Stale, fetid air swirls about 
me. I stand, bewildered, in a drab hall which separates two large sandstone cell- 
blocks that tower up to the roof. 

But not for long do I stand there. Everything is hurried. A tall fellow in prison 
gray takes me in tow, and brings me over to where a guard sits behind a small 
wooden desk. 


“New man fer yer,” the tall fellow says briskly, shoving a yellow ticket into the 
guard’s pudgy hand. “First M Sixteen.” He has other things to do. He moves off, 
shouting: “Take him away.” 

“Down the line,” orders the guard, shooing me before him. 

I precede him down past a tier of cells which, from the outside, appear to be very 
much like old and dirty tombs. There are men in there, I know, but the narrow- 
spaced, flat bars allow me only a glimpse of gray shadows whose curious eyes press 
close to the squared holes and follow my progress down the hall. 

“Far enough,” the guard shouts. 

He stops to open a small door, rests his hand on the top after unlocking, looks at 
me significantly. 


I hesitate. My eyes go to the interior of the cell, low-roofed, filthy, pitted with 
holes. A sense of suffocation sends my blood pounding in my head. So small is the 
cell that I shall have to enter sideways. 

“God!” I think, “has it come to this?” 

This filthy hole grows smaller as I stand there. Two bunks, covered with dirty 
mattresses and blankets, take up most of the cell space. Upon the upper bunk lies a 
dark, lean fellow, his head against a pillow that is propped against the bars, his feet 
touching the wall. 

I waver, shudder. At no time had I envisioned such a cell as this and as I stare, 
fear, anger, desperation, sweep through me in successive waves. 

Must I go in there? Must I? But surely I must, for now the guard grips my 
shoulder, and his mouth is a wrinkled pucker of disgust. 

“Get in yer hole!” he snarls, propelling me forward. 

The door creaks and bangs behind me. I am in the cell. 

“Holy smokes!” I exclaim. I look about the cell, touch the walls, take a deep 
breath. And now I stare intently at the fellow lying on the bunk. A long-legged, dark 
fellow, this, with warm 


brown eyes that meet mine only for an instant. I ask him, “Have I got to stay in 
here?” 

“T guess you have,” he drawls, straightening. 

“Whew-w-w-w!” I whistle, probe the broken plaster with a finger that trembles, 
dazedly watch the white plaster trickle to the floor. The instant’s sense of suffocation 
is replaced by awe. Each moment I expect the walls to cave in. More than anything 
else I want to pace up and down the cell like some caged animal. But there is not 
room enough for this. 

My cell-mate watches me with a peculiar stare. It is neither curious nor 
unconcerned, but a compound of both in which there is a large measure of 
anticipation. Maybe he has felt as I now feel, and he expects a reaction such as he 
had experienced. 

“Do you want to roll a butt?” he asks, pulling out a sack of tobacco. “That” Il help 
you to get over it.” 

“Yes. Thanks.” The depth of my voice surprises me. “They took my cigarettes 
and cigarette-papers away from me.” 

“They’ ll do that,” he tells me sardonically. “Tailor-mades are contraband.” 

My fingers tremble as I roll a cigarette, and, too, my mind grapples with that 
sense of numbness. I flop down upon a threelegged stool that stands against the wall. 
My cell-mate, uncoiling himself, jumps from his bunk and stands in the middle of 
the cell. 


“Tellin’ you, boy,” he warns, “y’ wanta hide that butt. If they catch you it’s the jug 
for you sure.” 

Quickly, I turn the cigarette about and secrete it between my fingers and the palm 
of my hand. My cell-mate is satisfied and picks up one of the two rusty slop-buckets 
that set under the bunk. 

A heavy stench at once fills the cell. What is it? I look here, there, under the bed, 
out in the corridor. There is no locating the source of this nauseating smell. But there 
it is. Shouldn’t I have known? 


I'll have a couple of new buckets here in the morning,” he whispers with an 
apologetic grimace. “I'll give the bucket guy a couple of sacks of weed, and—” 

“Do you have to pay for new, or clean buckets?” 

“You do or else — Phew!” He slaps the bucket lid back on with a tremendous 
burst of breath and a snort of relief. 

We talk awhile, and I am very glad that this is so. The first impressions of the cell 
are still with me. 

Now it is that I learn that his name is Evans, and that he is serving a sentence of 
twenty-five years. Already he has been here two years. To my curses and tirades 
against conditions he turns a calm countenance, and he urges me to make the best of 
it. 

“But,” I say involuntarily, “a fellow will croak in here.” 

He smiles. It is the smile of a man who has seen hell and does not fear it. Does he 
not know a fellow will croak in here? Should I expect anything else? His 
countenance says that I am a good deal of a fool. Do I think, perhaps, that anyone 
cares whether I live or die? 

He laughs, “Sure you’ll croak. That’s exactly what they want you to do. The only 
way to beat ’em’ — eyebrows lifting enigmatically and lips pursed— “is to keep 
right on living.” 

There is logic in his words. When he says that they want us to croak he has 
conditions to bear out his statement. But then it cannot be altogether true. Perhaps 
his mind is twisted and embittered by confinement. Yet his words linger in my mind 
and shut out snatches of talk that fill out the evening. 

“Keep on living.” The lights flicker, leave a red glow that dies quickly. We are 
swallowed in darkness. The noises and the murmurs of a cell-block full of men die 
down to a hiss of hushed voices. The corridor is a dismal lane in which dust 
overhangs the whitewashed walls, and the spider-webs that cross the windowframes 
weave back and forth. They, too, appear to sag and sway to the nebulous tempo of 
the future. “Keep on living.” 

How? That is it. How? Night brings a barbed sense of suffocation. 


Slop-buckets give off a nauseating smell. The mattress on which I lie is damp and 
lumpy. I am cooped up in a small, dirty hole wherein the very air is vile with slime 
and filth. Yes, this is so, but I must keep on living nevertheless. I must! 

I doze, and yet I am awake saying that it is good to sleep and dream. A girl in a 
pale green dress that blows against her legs as she comes down the hill toward me 
warms my whole body. Now her face is very close, pink and white and smiling. The 
sun pierces a cloud and forms a halo about her head, so that her hair is a mass of 
golden curls through which just the pink tips of her ears show. But she is driven 
away by a fantastic thing, horribly misshapen and leggish, which comes between us, 
and hovers overhead, then, later, alights on my neck. It 1s large, but 1t grows smaller 
in the body so that at last it is nought but legs. They scratch at my forehead, bore in. 

And now I am truly awake, my hand going to my forehead and squashing a fat 
something that gives off a terrible smell. 

Bedbugs! I jump up and light a match. There! There they are! Three— four— 
five—! See! The place is alive with them! They run over the pillow, crawl on the 
walls, sally out of the wooden frames that hold the bed-springs. I am impelled to tell 
someone of this great discovery. 

“Hey!” I whisper, pushing the springs of the upper bunk. “Hey! you, up there.” 

“Yeah?” Evans leans a sleepy, tousled head over the side of his bunk. ““What’s the 
beef?” 

“Bedbugs. The place is lousy with them.” 

“Sure. Don’t you think I know it?” He turns over and out of sight. He mumbles, 
“You'd better pipe down or they’!! clout you around and throw you in the dungeon.” 

His tone douses my ardor. However, my imagination aflame, my body suddenly 
itches all over. The place is rank with the smell of the vermin. Out of their holes I 
hunt them by running the lighted end of a match along the woodwork of the bunk 
and the cracks in the wall. At last, utterly weary, I concede that 


they are too numerous for me to fight at this time. I give it up. 

The guard comes by on his rounds, pauses, chuckles, passes on. I toss about. The 
dawn finds me cursing this product of man, die slime and the stench, and brooding, 
too, over the gray years ahead. Ten years! But I must keep on living. 


Chapter Three 


BREAKFAST is a sorry affair of gravy, bread, and coffee, but worse, by far, is the 
idle-house to which we march afterwards. A ramshackle, three-storied affair, this, the 
third and top floor of which is filled with benches placed row after row about the 
large room. Packed about ten deep, young men, old men, all sorts and conditions of 
men sit huddled shoulder to shoulder. 

It is not a pleasing prospect. There is an air of repression and desolation about this 
roomful of gray-garbed men. Guards, sitting on elevated stands spaced about the 
sides, watch us vigilantly. I do not wonder, now, why the eyes in these pale faces that 
line the tops of the wooden benches are dull, often despairing. 

The incoming line sandwiches me between a thin, hawk-faced fellow with 
colorless hair and a dark, heavy-jowled man in the fifties. As we flop into the seats 
they both sit staring straight ahead. Surely, I think, their postures are uncomfortable. 
I shall turn about, rest my chin on my forearms, study these human beings around 
me. 

But what is this? 

“You! Hey!” The fat guard struggles to his feet and shouts, “Look to the front!” A 
pointed forefinger, aiming straight for my forehead, lends emphasis to the words. 
“Them guys in back kin take care of themselves.” 

I straighten, face flushing. 

“He’s a dirty bastard,” the dark fellow says, and he squirts a stream of tobacco- 
juice at the spittoon, misses, grinds the spit into the floor with a thrust of his foot. 
“How mucha got, kid?” 

“Ten years.” 


“Yep?” His inflection wafts away any sympathy that I might expect or feel for 
myself. “That ain’t so tough. I got it all.” 

“All?” 

“Yep. The book. Life.” 

He begins talking, but so many things catch my eye that part of his peroration 
goes unheeded. However, I learn that I should watch out for stool-pigeons, finks, in 
prison jargon — he is not one, of course — and to get in with the right “gees.” He 
offers to become my guide and councillor, but he is too smooth to be taken seriously. 

Two fidgeting, gushing fellows who sit at the extreme end of the bench claim my 
attention. The younger of the two wears a bright red tie, purple socks, vermilion 
scarf, and, I suspect a dab of rouge on his cheeks. The other is a mild-looking fellow, 
fulllipped, who speaks in a dulcet voice. They act very much like a pair of cooing 
pigeons. Because of their oddity they interest me. 


“T see you got your eyes peeled,” offers the dark fellow, winking. 

I ask, “Who are they?” 

“Those two guys?” He laughs, and his eyes are sly and appraising. “The young 
one’s Laura. The birdie with the red tie is Bowery Rose. Both works.” 

Bowery Rose. Laura. Surely there 1s some mistake. “Works?” I question, knowing 
that my innocence is devastating. 

“Yeah. Machinery. Take a gander, willya?” His hand touches my knee. 

“Laura is a sweet kid,” he says after awhile, and his fingers caress my knee-cap. It 
is then that I catch him winking at the fellow in the seat behind us. There is, I am 
beginning to think, something too familiar about his actions. 

“Who are yer cellin’ with, kid?” he asks, moving closer. “I ain’t kiddin’, boy, you 
an’ me oughta cell together.” 

“Think so?” I am feeling self-conscious and angry. “You and I wouldn’t get along 
at all — not at all.” 


I am glad that he does not mistake my meaning. He clears his throat, rubs his 
chin, then, after raising his hand for permission to leave his seat, moves over toward 
the drinking-fountain. 

The thin fellow leans over. 


“Never mind that guy,” he tells me, nudging a thumb toward my former bench- 
mate who now slouches toward the middle of the idle-house. “He thinks he’s a wolf, 
an’ a wolf ain’t nothin’ but an ex-punk lookin’ fer revenge.” 

I nod. It is not at all plain, and I am aware, more than ever, of an ignorance that is 
colossal. 

“T don’t know what yer in fer,” he goes on, “but if yer go along mindin’ yer own 
stuff you’ll be jakealoo. Only don’t be a fink.” 

My prison education progresses, and now I know that a fink is a stool-pigeon, or 
one who tells the guards when another convict breaks the rules of the institution. 
Rather heatedly, now, I tell him that I am not a fink. 

“That’s alright,” he soothes. “Don’t get burned down. My monicker’s Kennedy. 
Any 0’ these guys’!l vouch fer me. I’m just puttin’ yer wise to the fact that the joint’s 
loaded down with finks an’ gunsels. Short-drawers is alright, but—” 

I surmise that Short-drawers is the fellow who left. Too, I infer that he is not a bad 
fellow, and that I should not take his testing tactics too seriously, nor hold a grudge 
against him on that account. There is a subtle bit of prison law in this understanding, 
and as I mull over it a slim youngster with shifty, haunted eyes flops down beside 
me. 

He has the face of a weasel and the frightened, vicious look of a trapped fox. He 
flattens his lips, draws his breath through them in a sibilant hiss. 


He asks, “Want to sell your shoes, pal?” 
“No,” I say, “I don’t think so.” 
“Seen you before,” he announces with a wrinkling of his 


forehead. “Can’t— Damn it all! I just can’t seem to place you. Y’ain’t from C—?” 

“No, I’m from—’” 

Prodding my ribs is a sharp elbow. The toe of a shoe presses hard upon my own. 
Over my shoulder I find Kennedy pinching his nose between thumb and forefinger. 
He glares at the interloper. 

“Don’t give that crummy mark a tumble!” Kennedy snorts. “Whew-w-w-w! ” 

This is a loud “Whew,” one that can be heard for at least a dozen feet. The fink — 
or Kennedy believes he is — jumps to his feet and scurries away. 

While I try to hide my amazement Kennedy mutters, “He’s a rat, that one, who’d 
squeal on his old lady. Yes he would.” The thought enrages him. “Already he has 
sent two of his buddies to the hot seat, the electric chair, to save his own dirty hide.” 
His palms turn down and make a sweeping motion. “Lay offa them kinda guys or 
you'll get a bum rep.” 

There is nothing that I can say to this, so I remain silent. Finks, stool-pigeons, 
gunsels — my head reels with it all. Kennedy’s talk at length becomes a drone. I 
wish I could work up an interest in prison affairs even to the extent of hating a fink, 
but I am still confused with it all. This crowd of men sitting on all sides of me give 
me the feeling of being bound by a cloak of iron. 

Up near the entrance a bell clangs, and over the idle-house falls a sudden hush 
filled with whisperings. A portly guard lifts a megaphone to his mouth and calls out 
a number. I pay this little heed, for something else grips my interest. Unknowing, I 
have been watching this man for some time. 

A gaunt, dull-eyed fellow, this, who walks up and down in front of the bench 
upon which I sit, his eyes ahead, his hands making queer motions before his face. 
Who is he? And why, I 


begin to ask myself, is he alone among the hundreds of men in the idle-house, 
privileged to talk and walk up and down? 

I watch him. Now he is a soldier, elbow cuddled next to his hip, his body as stiff 
and as straight as a ramrod, his fingers grasping the imaginary butt of a rifle, his 
figure smartly turning on the ball of one foot and the heel of the other. Again he is a 
lawyer, haranguing a jury, hand pounding a desk, pausing dramatically to fold his 
hands across his breast. Now he is a monk, walking. with head bent in pious 
reflection, hands placed with the palms touching in front of his chest, prayers coming 
from his lips. 


He absorbs my whole being. Others laugh at him. No doubt I, also, shall find 
humor in his actions later on, but now I am struck with dumb wonder. 

The bell clangs again. The megaphone comes into use. A number is called out. 
Kennedy turns to me. 

“That’s Rosie,” he whispers, pointing to the one walking up and down. 
“Buggier’n hell right now. But he was a smart guy once. I hear he was an architect or 
something. This joint’s got him, an’-—” 

A bulky form looms over me. I look up, startled, into a large red face, cruel little 
eyes, a broad, blue-coated chest with brass buttons. A club taps the bench beside me. 


“What’s yer number?” demands this guard, straightening up and thumbing a slip 
of paper. 

“My number?” I hesitate. What in the wide world is my number? Forgotten. I 
should have kept it in mind for I may have to use it for a long time. I am a fool; and 
as I try to collect myself, the guard’s hand shoots down and yanks my shirt from 
underneath my belt. I should have remembered that my number is printed on the tail. 

“Damn it! are yer deef?” the guard asks, comparing the number on the shirt with 
the number he carries on the slip of 


paper. “I’ve bin bawlin’ out yer number fer an hour an’ a half. Get the hell outa 
here!” 

In a flush of resentment and confusion I stumble to my feet. Behind me, coming 
from the men there, issues a growl that is half a snarl. It gathers volume, bursts into 
cat-calls, contemptuous clearings of the throat. The guard flushes under this 
expression of contempt. 

“Go on,” he orders in a less blustery tone. “(Downstairs with yer.” 

I move swiftly toward the head of the stairs, take the steps down to the ground 
two at a time, wait for him at the bottom. 

But now his manner changes. His face is red, his shoulders are hunched, his 
knuckles are white and blue from gripping the handle of his club with force. 

“T oughta knock yer can off,” he tells me, “fer incitin’ a riot in the idle-house. Are 
yer batty?” He pushes his red face close to where the shiny peak of my cap covers 
my forehead. “Doncher know yer own number?” 

His vehemence flabbergasts me. I mumble, “I completely forgot.” 

“Forgot, eh?” He shakes his head. It is plain to see that he 1s undecided whether or 
not he should put his threat into execution. The club moves up and down by a twist 
of his thick wrist. “Go on ahead,” he growls finally, shoving the club into the small 
of my back. “Forget yer number just once more an’ I’Il bust yer wide open. I ain’t 
runnin’ all over hell lookin’ fer a clown like yer.” 


Inwardly I simmer, and then, when the humor of the situation comes to me I stifle 
a laugh. Still mumbling threats, which sound childish to my ears, he marches me past 
the M and N cell-blocks where I had passed the night. A trail of men come hurrying 
by with slop-buckets brimming over and spilling on the sidewalk. They head toward 
a small shanty, empty their buckets within, come rushing back into the cell-block 
with their empty pails. The smell nearly causes me to vomit. 


“Wait right here,” orders the guard, pointing to a spot near the dump-house wall. 
“Don’t move until I come back.” 

He goes away laughing at his own joke, and so I have to stand near the filth and 
stench until he comes back with another newcomer. We two are marched over to the 
hospital for a blood test. 


Chapter Four 


A FEW weeks breathing spell gives me time to absorb some of the prison routine. 
The outlook is dismal. The morning calls for a quick dash down the corridor toward 
the water-trough, a dabble beneath a long iron pipe that traverses the length of the 
trough, a rush back to the cells. A matter of a few moments and we are hurried to the 
dining-room. 

Gravy, brown and vicious, tops the menu morning, noon and night. Sometimes 
beans or turnips are served with the gravy at noon, or a mess of weak stuff which is 
termed sloppy spuds. There is never anything served which can stand chewing. It has 
to be bolted, forgotten. It is a wonder how the men live for any length of time upon 
such food. Yet many of them appear to be doing it. For myself, it is hard to hold back 
a gnawing fear. 

Bawling and nagging seem to be the only methods of enforcing discipline. We are 
consistently harried by rules and regulations that have no uniformity, but which are 
the invention of any individual guard who has the initiative or the imagination to 
bring them into being. It is a collective process, this harrying, yet so single in its 
application that I am made to feel guilty of being an individual whereas I should, in 
truth, be part of a machine. 

The idle-house gives me matter for thought. Ten years, surely, is a length of time 
that defies the imagination. It is impossible for me to define its length in so far as 
any length of time in the future can be reckoned. 

Ten years, I mull, is ten years. But then I stop there. When it passes, is it not like a 
dream? Then it is not ten years at all, 


but time that was part of my life and upon which I may look back with detached pain 
or joy. All I know, then, is that ten years 1s a long, long time, and that my problem is 
how to make the time pass swiftly. 

I have been given a sentence entirely out of proportion to the offence committed. 
The sense of injustice rankles, for, not only have I been sentenced to a severe 
penalty, but I have been flung into an environment that degrades and punishes with 
far more severity than the letter of the law affirms. 

But what of the idle-house? Can I sit here day after day, yes, possibly month after 
month, just waiting for the time to pass? A futile, degrading existence, this, and yet, 
if I work, there are conditions equally as bad to be faced. 

My mind pictures a relentless grind of work. For what? No wages will be paid; 
rather, I shall toil in putrid air, receive rancid food, suffer brutal treatment. The State 
has given these prison officials a mortgage on my future, but whether or not I pay off 


this mortgage in idleness or work rests with me alone. Time will pass just the same. 
They cannot force me to do anything. 

And so I speak with Putty Cassidy, a chunky, red-faced chap, prison wise, cynical. 

But I find I have broken a dam, and now the flood comes out in a devastating 
rush. His face becomes redder, his eyes bulge, he seats himself. Then, all at once, a 
finger hovers in air and shoots down so quickly that I can fairly hear the crack as it 
strikes his knee. 

“Talk about work to me?” he demands, gripping his lower lip between thumb and 
forefinger and letting it snap back against his teeth with an ominous plop. “Listen 
here.” He pauses, takes a deep breath. “I’m tellin’ you that every nickel that you 
make for the State shoves you deeper in the muck. Get that?” 

His words come out slowly and distinctly, very solemn, every syllable heavy with 
power. 


“There’s guys right now,” he goes on, “workin’ in the cottonmills and the woolen- 
mills in this joint who put out work that’s worth anywhere from twenty to fifty bucks 
a day to the State. What the hell do they get out of it? Eh?” Fast and furious come his 
words. “What are they gettin’?” 

I look around. His intensity leaves me in a whirl. I push a sloppy cuspidor away 
from my foot. It smells bad. Putty’s eyes demand an answer. 

“T don’t know,” I tell him, and, in truth, I do not. “Just what do they get?” 

“Not a single dime.” His jaws shut with a snap of finality. “The State allows you 
ten bucks when you go out. That’s all. Ten lousy bucks.” He snorts contemptuously. 
“What’s a guy goin’ to do with ten dollars? By the time you buy a pack of cigarettes 
an’ a meal you’re broke, busted. What happens then? Why, you just gotta slip around 
some dark alley an’ bust a guy over the conk with a lead pipe. Y’ gotta eat, y’know, 
and y’can’t eat without the dough.” 

His fist clenches and he shakes it up and down as he says, “I slaved in this stir for 
two solid years. Every day I turned out seven dozen pairs of socks. Now they peddle 
the socks for a dollar and a quarter a dozen. What the hell did I get out of it?” 

I shake my head, and I think: “I shouldn’t have started this.” 

“Nothing,” he says. “Not a red cent.” His voice is hoarse and bitter. ““You’re just a 
slave in here.” He nods. “The ring is in here.” He savagely pinches the cartilage of 
his nose and shakes it. “Never mind these goofs who talk about gettin’ out in a few 
months. They’re loony—bughouse. They don’t realize that these officials are runnin’ 
this joint on false hope and terror. They’re slappin’ on time, time, more time, an’ 
theyll keep on slappin’ it on — that is, as long as these cons keep on makin’ money 
for the State. They’Il load this place to the gunwales.” 

To a lower plane he sends his voice and asks, with a relaxing of his features: 
“Why turn anybody out? You wouldn’t throw away a meal-ticket, would you?” 


“Hardly.” His argument impresses me, but I must not allow him to see that. I say, 
“But there are over six hundred men in this idle-house right now. Surely they’re not 
making money for the State.” 

“Ballast,” Putty snorts. “They probably got these guys on the payroll anyhow. I 
got the idea that they got the books so mixed up that it takes a Philadelphia lawyer to 
figure them out.” He sighs and waves a careless hand. “If you wanta be a slave, why 
go right ahead and work.” 


“T’ll refuse to work,” I tell him. “That is, if they try to start—” 

“No, no, no!” He is at once emphatic on this point. “Just stall. Don’t refuse 
outright.” 

“But what’s the use of fooling around?” 

“Well....” I see that he is secretly pleased. “Have it your own way.” 

I look about the idle-house. Newspapers rustle. Books are being read. A wave of 
talk hovers over the benches, rises, falls, then bursts out again in a flood only to be 
hushed by the clanging of a bell. It is not so bad as I had at first pictured it. 

Monotonous in prospect, surely enough, but can I not study some of the things I 
have longed to learn? I cannot just sit and do nothing. That would kill me. I shall 
study something. 

After awhile I glance about the idle-house. My attention rivets on a young fellow 
who sits at the extreme end of the bench. He bites off the ends of matches with a 
savage shake of his head, looks at the broken ends, throws them into the cuspidor. 
Already the sawdust-filled box is full of match-ends. 

I become absorbed in his actions. 

A moist west wind blows in through the open windows. It ruffles his hair, blows 
loose a bit of thread that hangs down from his shirt. Desolation envelops him. And 
now his pale face quivers, the while his eyes take on the look of ashes lying heavily 
banked against a dying fire. 


What is going on in his mind? The question grips me. His nostrils twitch, his 
fingers grip one another in a vice-like hold, in his eyes, it seems, there is a mighty 
struggle. But no one appears to pay him any attention. Misery, insanity, desperation 
— what does it all matter? 

But then— Yes, | think it matters. Is something wrong? 

A scream comes from his throat, hideous and haunting in its intensity. He is on 
his feet, arms poised as if balancing for a dive. Look! He is going to jump. No he 
isn’t! But if he is, let him go. It’s his life, isn’t it? Can’t he do what he wants with the 
only thing that is his own? There he goes, straight forward, laughing idiotically as he 


plunges— He clears the window-sill. He is through! His feet fly in air, the buttons of 
his shirt scrape the window-sill, he screams madly in his swift, downward plunge. 


“Gee-e-e!” Putty breathes, and his chest rises and falls like the belly of a dog 
after a hard run. 

“Hoo!” Everyone is on his feet. Benches topple over. Mad shrieks fill the air. A 
spittoon comes hurtling through the air, misses a guard by a few inches, spatters 
against a desk. Now the guards stand backed against the wall. Their faces are gray. 
Trembling hands dart for guns. 

“Sit down!” one barks, banging a pistol on his desk. 

“Keep them seats!” another screams. 

“Sit down!”— from above, on the platform where two guards meanace the crowd 
with levelled shotguns. “We’ll scatter your brains all over the idle-house!” 

The crowd of men sullenly lower themselves into their seats. Silence, a seething, 
charged silence, settles over the big room. | think, dully: 

“Three stories... Flagstones down below... The fall must have broken every bone 
in his body...” 

A heavy murmur, as of far-off surf, fills the room, slowly grows louder, swells 
into a babble of voices. Some question, 


others argue with violent gestures. Very few know what it 1s all about. 

“That was a bum break,” Putty avers. “Stir bugs.” He looks straight ahead, and 
his lips move in and out. He speaks again, not so much to me, but as if he utters the 
thoughts that run through his mind. 

“There was a mark dived off the fourth tier in the M and N block about six 
months ago. Dove his head clean through his shoulders. Stir bugs, too.” 

His words trail off, then are lost in a maze of my own conflicting thoughts. That 
fellow who just dived out of the window— Again he comes to me, face haggard and 
gray, eyes as dead, perhaps, as now his body is dead. Yes, now he is a bloody pulp. A 
few moments ago he was alive and— But was he? That is it. Was he? 

Stir bugs... The tragedy bewilders me, and stirs me profoundly. 


Chapter Five 


MY CELL-MATE, Evans, does not speak of the incident. Maybe it is bitter 
experience that makes him tighten his lips when it is brought up. To-night his brown 
eyes are a trifle weary. Perhaps he is lonesome, for do we not get terribly lonely 
sometimes? And now he is shy, yet strangely proud, calling for understanding as he 
sits on the edge of the bunk and opens an album full of photographs. 

“My wife,” he says, handing me a photo of a small, seriouseyed girl. 

““She’s nice,” I tell him, because I think she really is. “A real nice girl, Evans.” 

“Yes.” He tries to hide the quick flush that dyes his cheeks. His eyes are moist 
and shining. He says, “Here’s the kid. Just learning to walk.” 

He gives me a photo of a chubby youngster who crawls on hands and knees over 
the grass and flowers. One fat little fist holds a tuft of grass over his wind-blown 
hair. I am entranced. 

“Little cuss crawled all over the tables down at the visitingroom the other day,” 
Evans explains in a hushed voice. “Jealous, too. Tried to slap my face when I went to 
kiss my wife. His little finger — y’know — it, well, all of his fingers only fit around 
one of mine.” 

He laughs, and I, caught in the pure joy of the moment, laugh with him. I debate 
with myself whether I should show him some of my own treasured photographs. I 
have Mary’s photo. Is she not beautiful? But then I am savagely jealous of 
everything 


that I may call my own. No, at this time I shall not show any photos to him. 

Other photos of his, old and finger-worn, some of them, others new and shining, 
come out of his album. Sisters, brothers, friends — it makes me feel so deeply, and 
with a pang of regret, what we miss when cooped behind these walls. 

I do not look at Evans as he pushes the photographs into my hands, for I know 
that his pride is struggling with his jealousy, and he fears that I shall be too critical, 
or that I might look too long upon a picture which he especially prizes. 

And now, at the end, he seems ashamed of his confidences. With an abrupt 
motion he scoops the photos from his bed, puts them all back into the album. The 
incident is closed. Does not the snap of the clasp that locks the album speak for 
itself? He would let me know that he regards this as a concession granted only in a 
moment of intense loneliness. For a few moments he gazes straight ahead. Then, 
briskly: 

“We'll burn out the bugs.” With alacrity he jumps from his bunk, stands in the 
middle of the floor and surveys the cell. “Get some paper. No, not that,” hurriedly, as 


I begin to pick up an old newspaper. “Get an S. E. P. That won’t make so much 
smoke. That’s all it’s good for now anyhow. Get that old one under the bunk.” 

While he flings the upper bed over I begin rolling the sheets of paper. We had 
burned out the bugs a few weeks ago, but now they are just as thick as ever. 

“You flash the range,” he tells me, giving me a broken piece of mirror. “I'll give 
the bedbugs hell.” 

Right. Out through the bars I slip the mirror, catch the reflected corridor at one 
end, find there is no one about, turn the mirror to look up to the other end. 
Everything is clear. Now for the operation. 

“Keep a good glim,” Evans cautions me, as he takes a roll of paper from the pile 
that I have set on the floor. “If they catch us doing this they’ II throw us in the hole.” 


He lights the end of the paper. Out of the corner of my eye I see the flame 
travelling along the wood at the head of the bed. But I would rather be the hunter 
than the watcher. Curiosity overcomes caution. Now, instead of watching the 
corridor, I watch the flame. It delights me to see the bedbugs scuttling away, 
dropping to the floor, shrivelling up in the intense heat. It is altogether too much for 
me. 

“Gee!” I exclaim. A hole in the wall becomes alive with the vermin. They swarm 
out of it, big ones, little ones — some so tiny that they appear to be bits of white lint 
that cover a prodigious amount of space in no time at all. So engrossed am I in the 
hunt that the mirror is forgotten. 

I say to Evans, “Give ’em hell! There’s one that’ ll never—” 

Catastrophe! A club smashes against the bars. I jump, suddenly frightened, to find 
a bulky figure pressing close to the bars. On his face there is a hard smile as he 
drawls: 

“Now just what the hell are you two guys doin’?” 


Caught! What can I say? Evans bends over the bunk with a flaming paper in his 
hand. The cell is thick with smoke. Truly we are caught in the act. 

At the bang of the club Evans turns and stamps the paper out. He tries to appear 
calm and unconcerned, but I cannot fail to note the angry frown that creases his 
forehead, and, in turn, I become disgusted with myself for falling down on my 
assignment. 

“T asked what you’re doin’?” the guard shouts. 

I am speechless, not because I have nothing to say, but because I am afraid that I 
will not say the right thing. Evans murmurs apologetically: 

“We’re only burning out the bedbugs, Cap. They’re gettin’ so thick we can’t sleep 
o’ nights.” 


“You'll sleep to-night,” the guard states. “Get your hats and coats on, both of 
you.” 
He moves off. 


“Pinched,” Evans says dolefully. Although he does not look at 


me, I feel there is condemnation in his eyes. He mumbles, “You should have 
watched for that guy. That’s Fishball.” 

I see him reaching for his hat and coat, so I ask, “Where are you going?” 

“To the hole,” he informs me with a dry smile. “Get your duds on; he’ll be back 
in a minute with a couple of more screws.” 

“Back in a minute?” I am astonished. 

“Sure.” Already he is dressed. “They’re taking you and me over to solitary for 
burning out the bugs. Don’t you know it’s a crime to kill bedbugs in here? Now get 
ready.” 

Here comes the guard, sour of face, a hump sitting on his spine and seeming to 
hold up his head. A bit of a mustache creeps over his thick upper lip. Two other 
guards accompany him. For sure, we are bound for the solitary-confinement cells. 

There is no further need for words. Upon the opening of the door we file out of 
the cell, go into the corridor, pass into the yard. 

The flight of time comes to me now as my eyes catch the swirl of yellow leaves, 
the sway of black and bare branches high on the trees, the brown and green of the 
grass. Winter will soon be here. 

There is a brooding calm about everything, a calm that is strange and compelling. 
There is warning, too, in those three pairs of feet that slap so heavily on the 
flagstones behind us, and each second I expect to hear a rapid series of steps and the 
swish of a descending club. 

“Don’t give ’em any argument,” Evans warns, his lips unmoving. 

I give him an almost imperceptible nod. It is rumored that these three guards pass 
up very few opportunities to use their clubs. I plan to be careful. My eyes are wide 
and full as we pass into the corridor that leads to the hole. 

“Just wait awhile, now,” Fishball orders, forging to the front. 


Now we are in for it. We pause in front of an iron door that leads into the 
correction cells. 

Yet I cannot understand why the guards surround us, and why Fishball’s voice has 
taken on such a savage edge. We have broken the rules, true enough, but we held no 
personal malice against the guards in doing so. I cannot understand why they should 
be so personally hurt over an infraction of the rules. 

“What’s the idea of fillin’ the place full of smoke?” Fishball asks Evans. 


“We were just burnin’ out bugs,” Evans answers. His voice grows aggressive. 
Evidently he disregards the advice he gave me. “I gotta live in that hole, y’know. Is 
there any crime in tryin’ to keep clean?” 

Fishball swerves to the side. There is a dangerous light in his eyes, and some 
caution, also, for he glances about to the other two guards before moving toward 
Evans. Sure theyll back him up. With guns, too. What’s another dead convict? 
Fishball is entirely reassured. 

“You’re damned right it’s a crime,” he snarls. “I got orders from the warden to 
clout guys just like you. An’ ’m—” 

Evans ducks, but not quickly enough. The tip of Fishball’s club thuds against my 
partner’s temple. Zock! The hollow sound is followed by a groan. 

I duck, catch the sheen of a club rising in air again, see the stretch of a body, feel 
the air split by a descending club, hear the smack of it against Evans’ head. And now 
my partner reels. Blood spurts from his forehead. He goes sprawling against an iron 
bench. 

The swiftness of the assault leaves me stricken and amazed. I stand and watch 
Evans lurch groggily to his feet and stand there, his face white and old, his eyes 
glassy and following the blood that drips from his jaw to his shoulder. 

Fishball moves back. There is fear in his ratty little eyes. He is unbuttoning his 
coat, I feel sure, so that he may be able to draw his gun quickly. The other two 
guards watch me. 


“Get on in yer hole there,” one of them growls. “Go on. Both of you.” 

The three guards group near the door while my partner and I undress. Fishball’s 
courage returns. He stands in the doorway and mouths oaths and abuse. 

“What you guys need,” he tells us, “is a good tampin’. A good one, mind. You’re 
a bunch of gutter rats. If I had my way I’d strap every god-damned one of you to the 
electric chair an’ burn you by inches. Get inside there.” 

We wear nothing but a pair of ragged overalls and socks as we walk into a low- 
roofed building within which is an iron cage. This cage is sectioned off into cells. 
Evans goes to one side of the cage, I go to the other. 

The guard who accompanies me stops to unlock a solid-steel door, the third one 
from the end of the iron cage. This door swings open and exposes a circular, steel- 
ribbed frame which bulges in about twelve inches at its widest point, and so locks 
that when the door closes it shuts one in a narrow space between the ribs of steel and 
the door. 

But surely I cannot fit in there. Is it not too small? I have heard of these strait- 
jackets, but I am positive that a man would be crushed almost to death in that narrow 
space. Yet the guard is waiting for me to go in, and, too, growing restless. 

“Move in there,” he orders finally. 


I back up. A hand propels me forward. I am off balance, slumped against the 
strait-jacket. The iron door clashes in on me, squeezes me tightly against the jacket, 
jams me so closely between the iron-ribbed jacket and the door that I feel the very 
breath and life squashed out of my body. 


Chapter Six 


A SENSE of suffocation grips me. Cold waves rise slowly to my neck, flutter, grip 
my throat. Fear, fear of being pressed, or of something I know not what, courses 
through me in a chaotic spurt. I shall kick the door, scream, hammer the iron plate 
that hems me in. I shall— 

No, I must be calm. I should not be a fool. Have not other men been squashed 
against this same iron door even as I am now being squashed? And have they not 
lived to tell the tale? It is all imagination, nerves, or, to give it a harsh term, rank 
cowardice. 

I hear the jangle of keys, the slamming of the door, the click of the light-switch. 
Now it is intensely dark. Again I feel the cold fear creeping, like some burrowing 
insect, into my blood. My throat tightens. I can hear my breath rushing through it 
like the sound of a mighty torrent. All is disaster, suffocation, a sense of being 
hopelessly lost. 

But that will not do. For surely there are other men in the same predicament. If 
they can stand it, why cannot I? 

Where once everything had been quiet, now there is noise and confusion. Voices, 
the echoes of which linger long after the words are spoken, and which sound ghostly 
and hollow, come to me. 

There is someone in the cell behind me, I discover. Yes it must be so. His 
shoulder brushes the strait-jacket as he walks up and down the cell. The nearness of 
another gives me courage. 

“What are you in for, partner?” I ask, turning my head. 

I can but see his eyes, eyes like two shining pools on a frozen 


lake. They frighten me. Now they are gone. Again comes the sound of feet hitting 
the concrete. 

“How long have you been in here?” I ask again, louder, this time, for I do not 
think he heard me. 

“Thirty days,” comes the surly answer, and he presses his face so close to the bars 
that I can feel his hot breath fanning my cheek. “Now, you maniac, keep quiet. I 
wanna think. I wanna—” 

He stops, his breath sucked back in a hiss. His footbeats come at a swifter tempo, 
and his shoulder bangs against the curve of the strait-jacket with savage lurches. 

“Wish I hadda knife,” he grates. “Ha-a-a!” His voice sends chills up and down my 
spine. It is like the snarl of a trapped jaguar. “Wish I hadda shiv. I’d rip their guts 
clean out. Yah-h, I would, I’m tellin’ yer.” 


His voice submerges in the racket that swiftly flares up about us. Someone bangs 
against the iron sides of his cell. Another recites a poem, which, he informs 
everyone, is of his own composition. Some cheer him on, others, to be different, 
cheer him off. A lusty-voiced fellow next door bawls out a popular song, and he 
pauses, at every verse, to inject a few ribald comments of his own. 

The place is a madhouse. I become suddenly aware that night has fallen. So dark 
is it that I cannot see the iron plate that squeezes me against the strait-jacket. Behind 
me, in the cell, my mate coughs as if his throat is being torn out by the roots. A 
fellow shouts a string of oaths, jumbled, and without any continuity. A man called 
Kearney Jeers: 

“IT got him. I’m gunner drive that guy buggier’n hell. They got me pegged fer a 
nut, but that guy—” 

A sick man wails for a doctor. Another unfortunate, standing in a strait-jacket, 
inquires about a chance to go to the toilet. From the way he talks I deduce that the 
warden, at the usual morning session of court, forced him to take a purgative, then 


ordered him in the strait-jacket. They tell me this is a favorite joke of his. 

The harvest of advice is bounteous. One says he ought to read a book on etiquette. 
Another, less sarcastic, advises him to wait until old man Cox comes in to take the 
nightly count. Kearney yells: 

“It’s your own fault. What the hell didja want to take the stuff fer in the first 
place? Know what I’d ’a’ done if the pig gimme that stuff to take? Eh? Eh?” 

No one hazards a guess. 

“You don’t, eh? Well, I'd ’a’ shoved it right back in his kisser an’ said, ‘Here, you 
liver-lipped pighead, y’look kinda full in the face to me. Have a snorter on the old 
folks.’ That’s what I'd ’a’ done.” 

“There,” I tell myself, “is one tough bird.” And I begin to wonder who he is, and 
what he is doing in the hole. But then his position does not concern me so much as 
my own. This standing position has already set my joints aching and my whole body 
feels weighted with lead. 

I doze, and the sudden thumping of my heart brings me to wakefulness with a 
jerk. The place is bright with light. From the right comes the rattle of keys, the sound 
of footsteps and laughter. 

Footsteps. Old man Cox, the night captain, peers into the cell. A thin, wrinkled, 
mustached old fellow, this, with hard and deep gray eyes. 

“How many in there?” he asks. 

“Two,” I answer. And, “How about a drink?” 

“Drink hell. I didn’t put you in there.” 

My fault. I should have known better. He passes on, his thin and squeaky voice 
calling for the count. 


“Mr. Cox,” I hear a fellow say. 

The footbeats stop. 

“Could you let me out of this strait-jacket for a few seconds? I’ve got to go to the 
toilet.” 


“Sure. Sure.” Cox’s voice holds the proper amount of sympathy. “You just bet I 
will. Wait a few seconds.” 

He comes back cackling. Keys rattle again. A door slams shut with a force that 
shakes the building, and where there was once light there is blackness so intense that 
the air vibrates and the room rocks up and down. 

Down the line a soft moan swings into a groan of anguish, I feel sure it is the 
fellow who asked to be let down for a moment. But no, they must make an animal 
out of him. 

A nauseating stench fills the building. Kearney curses. My cell-mate pounds on 
the wall with his fists, stops to cough, shambles up and down the cage snarling: 

“God damn ’em! God damn ’em! God damn ’em to hell anyhow!” 


The night wears on, and brings a numbness to my arms and legs, and a dull ache 
that pounds through my whole body. Someone keeps up an idiotic banging on the 
wall. Another sings. A harsh cackle breaks through it all. 

I doze, wake again, my face pressed against the door. Comes to me the sound of a 
church bell. I laugh and curse. Bells... Very good... Church bells... Wonder how 
Evans is?... It is my fault that he got hit on the head... But should they punish us for 
trying to clear the bedbugs out of the cell?... No, they should not... The tock of that 
club hitting his head 1s a file that rasps against my teeth I should not shudder... 

Bells... Church bells... Calling people to worship God... These bells do not 
sound so well when placed side by side with the tock of a club thudding against a 
skull... But if we went to church maybe we would not get hit on the head... Instead, 
we would be hitting other people on the head 

Church bells... And we gasp for air... And the man who was forced to take a 
purgative sobs because they have made 


him ashamed of himself, and he thinks, perhaps, that he is a beast... 
I know, now, why people are taught to close their eyes when in prayer. 


Dawn filters through a dirty skylight above my head, but I am too weary to feel 
relief. Every bone in my body aches. My knees are raw from pressing against the 
door to take the weight of my body from my feet and ankles. 


The rattle of keys and the click of a turning lock is a welcome sound. Now the 
guard unlocks the strait-jacket. The miserable night is over. I stumble out into the 
corridor and stand there bewildered, my body rocking back and forth. 

“Line up by the door,” orders a guard, pointing to a chalked line near the 
entrance. 

I stand awhile. A drink of water would clear my parched throat. I find that this 
iron cage holds six cells on each side, and that there are thirty men confined in this 
stuffy building. 

Evans joins me. Blood streaks his face. A huge bulge over his eyebrow entirely 
closes one eye, and there are purple bags under both of his eyes. His shirt is rumpled 
and stiff with dried blood. We are the first in line. 

At the command of the guard we march through the doorway into a narrow room 
and stand facing a desk behind which sit three men. The one who sits in the middle, I 
surmise, is the warden. Of the other two, one is the chaplain and the other is the 
deputy-warden. 

But it is the warden who takes my eye. He is a red-faced, heavy-jowled and 
bleary-eyed individual in the fifties. He has scanty eyebrows, thick, sensuous lips, 
enormous ears. As he lifts his eyes he switches a cigar from one side of his wide 
mouth to the other. Now he is ready to try us. 

“What’re you birds doin’ in here?” he asks. He wrinkles his shoe-button nose, 
flattens his thick lips. He’s just as tough as any of us and he wants us to know it. 
“Speak up.” 


His tone angers me. I want to tell him just what we are doing in here, and also to 
rip that cynical twist from his thick lips. But perhaps he does not know what is going 
on? Yet he surely must, for is he not the warden of the prison? 

“He knows, alright,” I tell myself, and I fix him with a contemptuous eye and say, 
“We were trying to keep clean by burning the bedbugs out of the cell. The place is 
full of bugs.” 

“Bedbugs?” He throws up a pair of fat hands, lets them drop on the surface of the 
desk. I am a fool. Surely I have nightmares and see things in my sleep. Preposterous! 
Bedbugs? Can I fail to see the pain that such a statement causes him? He is 
indignant, mortified, stricken. “Why,” he murmurs with pathos unbelievable, “I live 
right in this joint an’ there ain’t a bedbug in the house.” 

He turns to Evans and asks, “What is that, boy, red paint on your shirt?” 

“Yep,” Evans answers, a queer smile on his face. “It’s red paint alright.” 

“Y’know,” the warden goes on, leaning back and shoving his thumbs into the 
arm-holes of his vest, “I’ve always believed that a little red paint now an’ then is 
good fer the best of men. Yessir.” 


He looks around seeking confirmation. The chaplain hides his head. The deputy- 
warden’s countenance is impassive. Evidently these two do not get along very well. 

“In the olden days,” continues the warden, “when a guy was sick they called a 
leech. They called doctors leeches then, y’know.” He smiles, and thus allows us to 
see that he can expand, but will not unbend. “This leech, well, he just let a bit of 
blood. His patients usually got well. ’'m convinced that this was a good, a very good 
policy.” 

The chaplain smiles. I debate whether or not I should tell him about the attack 
upon Evans. Would it do any good? And as I ask myself the question I look into the 
warden’s face. No, I 


think not. In fact I’m sure it would do no good. There is no humanity in those bleary 
eyes and thick, drooping lips. 

“Well,” he snaps, “will you let it happen again?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“No what?” 

“Just a plain no,” I tell him evenly. 

“Alright. Get out.” 

He waves us away as foes unworthy of his steel. He rubs his palms against each 
other as a tall, loose-limbed darky shuffles into the room. 

Here is better game. 


Chapter Seven 


EVANS’ behavior depresses me. I sit in the idle-house and think over the weeks 
that have passed since Evans came out of the hole after being clubbed. He has not 
spoken to me since then. His hours in the cell are spent looking up at the ceiling, 
twiddling his fingers, lying flat on his back with a half-wise smile on his face. All 
my efforts to rouse him have been futile. 

It is maddening, and a slap at my pride. Is his silence a protest against the part I 
played in his arrest and beating up? Is it, perhaps, something more personal? 

I do not know. Neither can I muster the courage to ask. I fail to understand, and, 
not understanding, leave him alone. To me he looks as if a flame has seared him and 
left him limp and dry. It all confuses me, and makes me wonder what I have done. 

Here comes a visitor. I have paid Laura little attention since coming to the idle- 
house, though he has often tried to draw me into conversation. But this is going to be 
different. There is a determined glint in his eyes, a beguiling smile on his face. He 
flops down beside me. 

“I’m so-o-o0-o enchanted,” he gushes. He tips his finger-ends naively. “These 
boys,” moving closer, “oh! how infinitely tired I become listening to their so-o-o 
constant requests. You, er — you haven’t been in the idle-house very long, have 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answer. “Nearly nine months.” 

“Nine months?” He flexes his arms. His breath is warm with scent,— heliotrope, 
I think — and he regards me from behind a veil of long lashes. “I think you’re very 
fine,” he says finally. 


This is going altogether too far. I am aware of an audience that is both curious and 
distressing. I rise. 

“Don’t go away,” he pleads in a fluttering voice. “I want to—” 

But I am away. Amusing enough, to be sure, but in my reactions there is more 
irritation than humor. Out of the corner of my eye, as I move toward the drinking- 
fountain, I catch sight of a forlorn figure with pouting lips, fussing hands, fretful, and 
quite aggrieved mien. It is Laura; and being undecided whether or not to follow, he 
compromises by sitting at the bench-end. 

My thoughts in this regard are suddenly shattered by the clang of the bell that 
calls the idle-house to attention. I listen. Is that my number the guard calls? My heart 
beats faster. Yes, it is. I note a fat convict standing by the guard’s stand holding a 
sheaf of yellow slips. 

Transfer! I have been told that I shall be called to go to work at some time. Now 
the day has arrived. But of course I shall refuse to work. On that account my mind 


has been made up for many a day. So I go into it open-eyed. Is it not a case of 
working in conditions far worse than slavery and receiving nothing, or refusing, 
point-blank? I think so. Therefore, my decision, whether right or wrong, has already 
been made. 


Cap in hand I present myself at the guard’s stand. The convict runner marks my 
entrance into the assembled group and his hand describes a wide circle in the air. He 
shouts, “All aboard.” A generalissimo could not have done half so well. I bring up 
the rear as the group tramp down the idle-house steps. 

The runner stops before the old bathhouse, calls my number, leads me up a flight 
of narrow stairs. Maybe my face betrays that all is not going to be well with this 
event for the runner, pausing, lays his hand on my shoulder reassuringly. 

“You’re gunna work in the best shop in the joint,” he informs me gentally. 

I say, “Yes?” with an arching of my brows, and so we march 


into a long, narrow room cluttered with bent-over men and whirring sewing- 
machines. Very slowly, grandly reluctant, I follow the runner up to the guard’s stand. 

“Here’s another good worker for you,” the runner tells the guard. 

“Well, boy — well.” He is a damp-eyed old fellow, this guard, and his face bulges 
with a wad of tobacco. He looks me over. I see that he is not favorably impressed. 
“Take your coat and hang it—” He looks around. The simplest problem, I feel sure, 
calls for a wrinkling of his forehead. “Hang it—” 

Things move rapidly to a climax. In the first place, I acknowledge dismally, I am 
a fool for even coming upstairs. Could I not see this very workshop from the idle- 
house windows? And, too, could I not see the convicts bending over their sewing- 
machines in a haze of lint and dust? After working hours they march back to their 
cells. They receive neither recreation nor fresh air. Surely they are treated worse, by 
far, than any captive animal that ever clawed at the bars of its cage. 

“Hang your coat—” Again he stops. “Hang it on this nail,” he decides at last, 
jerking a thumb toward a spike that juts out from a post. 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Eh?” Consternation replaces inertia. He stares at me, shifts his cud from cheek to 
cheek. The jerking of his head back and forth reminds me of a strutting turkey. 
“Y’mean—” And now there is a sly, knowing smirk on his face and his eyes are 
childishly innocent. “Y’refuse to work, is that it, my boy?” 

I say, “Absolutely,” and do not feel as determined as it sounds. 

Men look up from their work. The whirr of machines and the snip of shears stop 
momentarily. It is not at all unpleasant to hold the spotlight. 

“T’ll have to take you to the hole,” the guard tells me, and all the while his eyes 
take me into their confidence, and appear to say: “I understand, my lad. I 


understand.” 
I think, “Maybe I should not have put him to the trouble.” 


And in our walk down the stairs and into the grounds I begin to feel sorry for him. 
No doubt an apology is due. 

But the time is inappropriate, so I wait until we near the correction cells. There, as 
we walk into the corridor, he spits his chew of tobacco into a cuspidor and regards 
me through half-closed lids. Now, I figure, will be a good time to apologize to him. 

“I’m sorry,” I begin, “that I put you to—” 

“Y’don’t want to work for me, eh?” he asks softly, shunting my apology. 

“No, not at all. Nothing personal, mind, but—” 

“Thass alright. Thass alright. Ain’t no skin off a my nose.” He shrugs his 
shoulders and displays the palms of his hands. 

Is he not a reasonable man? He points toward the correction-cells with his club 
and says, “Just go in there and wait till someone takes care 0’ you.” 

I wheel. A step — another—. A white light bursts in my brain, turns purple, grips 
me and whirls me around with terrifying force, shoots pain through my spine, drags 
me down with demoniacal strength. The room whirls in a red mist. Beating into my 
brain is a savage, gloating voice... . 

“You'll refuse to work, eh, you bastard you... You'll ref—” 

I try to grip something, but the white light again explodes in my brain with 
sickening pain. I claw through thick, black and soggy stuff from which I cannot 
escape. It engulfs me, wraps me tightly in its cloak. And yet, after all, I am conscious 
that it is not at all unpleasant... 

Now the room lurches. I wish that I could see. Something trickles down my 
forehead, and when I put my hand there it is knocked down. The voices come 
plainer, but the room will not stop rocking and rolling. It is like moving pictures 
which run through the machine and are flashed on the screen too fast for the eye to 
follow. 

Voices. “That’ll fix ’im fer awhile anyhow.” My stomach 


churns. Some salty stuff thickens my tongue. Voices. “We oughta give him another 
belt fer good luck. The dirty louse...” 

Why is it that I can hear, yet I see nothing but whirling belts of gray and black? I 
should like to find out about that. How my head aches and pounds. Voices... 

“Well, y’got *im fixed up? Slip up those overalls a bit. Tighten up on that 
handcuff. The son-of-a-bitch might slip out of it.” 

Something clicks, and the flesh of my wrists press tightly against the bone. My 
head is a balloon that swings free from my shoulders. 


“Got ’im?” 

“Yeah.” 

My knees buckle under me, but two hands, squeezing the skin under my armpits, 
hold me up and propel me forward. Already I have walked miles... 

Something cold and hard closes in on me. It is the straitjacket, but so jumbled is 
everything that I cannot believe it. Comes the rattle of a short chain. The uncuffed 
hand is stretched up and held high. They are handcuffed to the bars, that is it. The 
door slowly closes and crushes me against the strait-jacket. My knees threaten to 
give way, but I straighten up. I curse, try hard to stop that pounding in my head. It is 
no use cursing. No use. My mind repeats this so that it blares into my brain and shuts 
out everything else. No use. No use. I lapse into a savage silence. 


“Jeez!”’ Low and astounded, more of a hiss than a spoken word, this comes from 
behind me. A hand slides through the bars and touches my shoulder, and after it, ina 
rush: “Cripes! they sure worked out on you.” 

My head throbs with an agonizing pulse. Every movement sends knife-like pains 
shooting through my body. I want to be alone, but I know this is not to be. Behind 
me I hear a water-bucket 


banging on the iron bench. Water splashes and trickles into something soft. A 
whisper: 

“Here. Turn your face around. That’s it.” 

Something touches the side of my face, slides down on my neck. It is cold and 
soothing. In the cell behind me I hear a man moving. 

“What in hell didja do anyhow?” 

“Tre—” 

“Wanna drink?” 

“Yes, if you will.” 

He raises the bucket over the top of the strait-jacket and slowly lowers it until it 
touches my lips. I drink, and thank him. Bitterness, then, makes me see the wide gulf 
that separates captive and captor. Guards have slugged me, for no other reason, 
perhaps, than a brutal urge that is allowed to go unchecked. A convict, whom I do 
not know, and whom I may never see again, tends me and sympathizes with me. 

“Who sapped you?” he asks, taking the water-bucket away. 

“T don’t know. The shirt-factory hack.” 

“Oh, yeah. That’s McWilliams. He’ll get his some day.” 

Some day. Slaves, writhing under the lash, had similar visions. Yes, I think, there 
might be a reckoning some day. But what is that some day to me? It is the present 
which counts. 


“There was a guy kicked off in here last night,” he says, rushing on. “Squawked 
all night for the doctor. Instead of gettin’ the croaker and takin’ him to the hospital 
old man Cox sloughed him in the jacket. I s’pose the newspapers ’II say the sucker 
died from syphilis, or the con, or old age. That’s the usual racket they pull when— 
You was in the idle-house, wasn’t you?” 

“Yes, I was in First H.” 

“T’m in First G. I hadda— Wannanother drink?” 

“Yes.” 

He is a likeable sort of a fellow, but the swiftness with which 


he darts from one subject to another bothers me. His talk is like flood-waters dashing 
over a spillway. I try to picture what sort of a fellow he is, but give it up. My brain- 
roof reels. Enough that his hands tip the water-bucket to my lips and that I drink 
greedily. 

Queer thoughts catapult through my mind. Revenge? Yes, that would be 
satisfying. Maybe it would be justice. But no, there is no such thing as justice. There 
is only life and death. 

My cell-partner talks ramblingly. Sometimes he breaks off a sentence to answer a 
question that someone in the hole asks him. Then it is that I learn that his name is 
Red Farren. 

Rage and impotence surge through me. Pain robs me of clear thought, and all I 
know, in this criss-cross of purposes and designs, is that life is damnably brutal and 
perplexing. By rubbing my head against my shoulder-tip I can feel that the whole 
side of my head is wet and swollen. Farren talks, but only a few of his sentences 
percolate into my mind. 

The morning draws into the afternoon. Through a haze of numbness I feel, then 
see the lights switch on. The outside door swings open with a creak and a bang. 

I wonder what this portends? Visitors? Or, perhaps, victims? I hear Farren 
jumping to his feet and coming close to the wall of the cell to look out. I, too, keep 
my eyes peeled, and see three guards come panting by my cell dragging a limp body. 
Heels bump over the concrete, and through the bars I catch a glimpse of a round ball 
of kinky hair wet with blood. He is being dragged along the floor, this one, I imagine 
dully. 

A thud. A groan. These guards are not, by any means, handling him gently. Far 
from it. Creak of hinges and the slamming of the door follow in quick succession. 
Now the guards come stamping back. One brushes his clothes. Another blows hard 
and wipes the sweat from his forehead. The last, a leathery-faced fellow with a shifty 
eye, rubs his hands and spits on them. Ditch-diggers, I mull bitterly, returning horny- 
handed from a day of honest toil, might act and walk thus. 


“Who was it?” Farren whispers. 

“T don’t know.” 

Keys rattle. The door slams and the light goes out again. Then I say, “I think it 
was a colored fellow.” 

“Jeez!” Farren whistles, takes a quick turn up and down the cell. “They damn near 
put his light out, didn’t they?” 

“T guess he was pretty well banged up.” 

“They was draggin’—” Farren stops abruptly. “There he goes. I think he’s passin’ 
out. Listen!” 

A moan, piercing in its ghastliness, seems to burrow upward from the bowels of 
the earth. It sends a cold wave through me. After the moan comes a voice, so low, so 
sorrow-laden that it sends the blood fluttering in my veins. 

“Lawd Jesus... AH ain’t done a thing, AH ain’t, Lawd... An’ mah haid am all 
bloody... AH... Oh-h-h-h!...” 

His voice dies down. But here it comes again, so plaintive. 

“Lawd... AH’s askin’ Yo, Lawd... Heah mah plea, Lawd...” 

I shudder, and I think: “He’s calling on the Lord. Calling on Jesus.” And I want to 
shout, “Jesus is a white man’s god, fool,” but because I do not despise the darky for 
his faith I remain silent, though I know he would do better to call on lesser gods. 

The few moments that the lights were on allowed me a view of Farren. I found 
him to be a fellow of medium height, slightframed, red-haired. A small face held a 
confiding smile. I suddenly liked this Red Farren. I found something wholesome 
about him. 

He bubbles good cheer, and, just as quickly, froths hate. Under the stimulus of his 
talk, staccato, fleeting, the afternoon flows into night. Now, with darkness, comes the 
usual racket. Why do they put crazy men in solitary? One bangs a plate or perhaps a 
bucket against the floor. Another screams for water. The din is painful and 
deafening. 

“How long will it be before they let me out of this straitjacket?” I ask Farren. 


“Maybe — maybe to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” I echo, frightened. To-morrow seems an eternity. My brain is a fog 
and time is a lashing tyrant. Pain racks me, though I know that this, like everything 
else, will pass. Tomorrow morning? Well, I must conserve my strength, for maybe I 
shall need it — every ounce of it — before the long night is done. 

Old man Cox dodders in for the usual nightly count. Huge clouds of smoke issue 
from a black, stubby pipe which he clenches between his teeth. He, I remark, is his 
same old despicable self. He cackles as he blows a cloud of smoke in my face. 

“Smells pretty fine, eh?” he questions. “Yeah? Two in there?” 


Farren tells him that there are two of us in here. Cox passes on. The, keys jangle 
and the outside door slams. Darkness. My mind swings back into a dull stupor. 
Perhaps, after all, it is better so, for the night 1s a racking, hideous pall that lifts up 
and down with sickening pauses. Curses, screams, obscene parodies are belched into 
the blackness. To me it is a turbid nightmare. The colored fellow groans: 

“Jesus... Lawd Jesus... AH ain’t a bad fellah, Jesus...” 

Bleak and bitter memories flood me. The racket gives my body no rest. My body 
weighs so heavily that the handcuffs bite into my wrists. I feel desolate and damned, 
and I know that the night will be a long one Damn that nigger... 

“Jesus, AH ain’t a bad fellah, Jesus...” 


Chapter Eight 


MORNING, and a streak of light comes through the dirty skylight, filters into the 
cell by inches, etches square patches on the concrete floor. The handcuffs are 
unlocked. The strait-jacket swings in, and, dead in every limb, I stumble back into 
the cell and flop down on the iron bench. 

I look about. The cell is about three feet wide, seven feet long, and perhaps six 
feet high. A narrow iron bench runs lengthwise along the side. The bulge of the 
strait-jacket almost cuts the cell in two. 

Farren breaks into my thoughts with, “They’ll be comin’ around with the water 
and bread in a minute. I got a bit of soap. Y’kin clean up a bit. Here he comes now.” 

“Worta.” A bull-necked fellow plunges the spout of a watercan through the bars. 
“Worta.” 

Farren fills the buckets, and also takes the two slices of bread that are shoved 
through and over the top of the strait-jacket. 

“T’ll not eat mine,” he tells me. “I’m only in for throwin’ bread-crumbs to the 
birds. They’ll prob’ly turn me loose. Now, if they call you out to court tell the 
warden it was all a big mistake.” 

“Eh?” I am suddenly on the defensive. No, no— I am going to, tell the warden to 
go to hell. 

“Tell ’im,” Farren goes on, “that the screw asked you if you’d rather take that job 
or take another one. A misunderstanding, like.” 

“No, I'll not do that.” 

Farren jumps to his feet as his name is bawled out. The cell 


door is opened. “Court call,” he whispers, and he slips through the door and into the 
corridor. 

I am alone. I do not feel hungry at all, but I drink greedily. By holding the water- 
bucket between my knees, trapped at the base by my calves, I pour some water into 
my cupped hands and douse my face. To wipe, afterwards, I use the ripped left leg of 
my overalls. 

Meanwhile cell-doors bang and strait-jackets creak on rusty hinges. Men slither 
by my cell. Presently comes quiet. The silence brings thoughts of my position. I find 
it hard to repel the blasts of hate that beat against my brain. 

Stir bugs! Confusion is replaced by dead certainty. No longer do I wonder why 
men go insane in prison. I know. Do not conditions drive them insane? I am still 
hating all coppers. Damn! I wish I could think straight. 

Court is about finished. There are no more men lined up in the corridor waiting to 
go into the courtroom, though, no doubt, another group is lined up outside. Here 


comes the first of the newcomers. 

He is a white fellow, and he stumbles by my door with blood trickling from a 
gash over his eye. Two guards prod him forward. After him, a moment later, comes 
another prisoner, his cheeks ballooning. 

“Swallow it!” exclaims a guard. He pushes the inmate with his club. “Get it down 
inside yer guts.” 

The prisoner gulps. His face twists as if he suffers inner agony. His frame jerks 
and trembles. 

The guard chirps, “That’s it,” and guffaws in huge glee. 

A half-hearted smile creases the prisoner’s face. But it is only pretense. The 
violent purgative which he had been forced to swallow, and which he tried to avoid 
taking by keeping it in his mouth until he had reached the cell, still causes him to 
grind his teeth and tremble from head to foot. 

“Coughin’ in church, were yer?” growls the guard. “Well, 


the warden knows how to stop that. Yer won’t cough fer awhile when that gets 
workin’, I’Il betcha.” 

The colored lad whom they had dragged in, bloody and battered, yesterday, 
pleads for a drink of water. 

“Just wait awhile,” the guard advises him. 

“But AH’m dyin’,” he groans. A weird sob, rising, then lowering to incredible 
depths, comes from him. And now: “Dere’s blood ovah mah haid. AH wants wahtah. 
Oh-h-h!” 

His voice churns to a weird chant, then, despairingly, lowers to a gentle plea. 

“Jesus... please gimme some wahtah, Jesus... AH ain’t a bad fellah .... AH’s jus’ 
tired, an’ hurt, an’ thusty; an’ mah haid — Oh! — mah haid, Lawd, am jus’ like 
Y’ALL was when dey press de thorns on YO haid... Lawd... AH’s askin’ YO, 
Lawd...” 

The colored lad’s voice seems to be curdling in his throat, and it ends, strange and 
smothered, in a racking sob. 

Cynical and angry at the hot tears in my eyes and the flood in my breast I tell 
myself that Lincoln — Lincoln the Great Emancipator — must be turning in his 
grave. 


Maybe I have much to be thankful for. Although I am back in the strait-jacket, 
with ankles and feet paining me almost unbearably, I am not handcuffed to the upper 
rungs of the door. This allows my body some play. I try to think logically. 

There is little doubt in my mind that I have acted too hastily. The cards were 
stacked against me. These officials, apparently, are outside any law, legal, moral, 
physical. What I have seen and endured proves this contention. 


As I think over this the hole wakes up. The newcomers lose their fear. Some sing 
lustily, others, providing accompaniment, bang upon the cell walls. A colored lad 
named Judah argues about the existence of God. He says there isn’t any, and to prove 


his contention he cites the brutality that goes on within the walls of the prison. 

I fall into a fitful doze. The hours pass in a strange quiet, and the sun that once 
beat against the skylight passes on. And then, taking me unawares, there is the 
rattling of keys, the swinging open of the outside door, the shuffle of feet. 

Now I shall be released from the strait-jacket. Time enough, too, for I have been 
standing almost thirty-six hours. 

“Back up!” orders the guard as he unlocks the jacket. “Push.” 

Complying, I push the strait-jacket back into the cell and follow it through to flop 
against the iron bench. 

A sickly light shows a pair of swollen ankles and feet. My shins are swelled, too, 
and raw near the knees. I huddle in the corner sipping the water and attacking the 
bread like a starved animal. And, thus, I contemplate the future with some fear and a 
half-doubting determination. 


The days pass so slowly that, although I have only been in the hole for five days, 
it seems as many weeks. There is some disorder in my thinking. My thoughts come 
in snatches and center about myself and my plight. I wish, more than anything else, 
that I could look upon things in the abstract, and with a detached viewpoint. 

They have taken the colored fellow out. That was on the third day. He raved and 
screamed like a maniac. Both water and food had been denied him, also medical 
attention. 

A little Italian called Tony joins me. Between gusts of laughter he tells me that he 
was arrested for smoking a cigarette. A stocky, lively little fellow is Tony, with 
darting little eyes and an infectious smile. He knows everyone in the hole. For a full 
fifteen minutes, now, he has been sending out greetings. He turns to me. 

“Watcha in fer, bud?” 

I tell him. 


“Yeah?” He laughs with some derision. “Jeez, don’t be a choomp.” 

He has managed to sneak some tobacco and matches into the hole with him. The 
little package was cleverly pasted under his armpit. He is proud of this achievement. 

“Take some smoke,” he offers, and in the darkness we roll cigarettes, and puff 
awhile, each occupied with our own thoughts. The cigarette tastes good. There is 
something weird in sitting in the intense darkness, so close that we can feel, yet 
cannot see each other, and watch the glowing tip of the cigarette. 


Again Tony comes back to the subject of my incarceration. 

“Been here long?” 

“Five days.” And because I want to know why he thinks I am a chump I say, 
“Why do you think I am foolish for being here?” 

“Y’can’t beat ’em dat way,” he tells me. “Refusin’ to work is de mope’s trick. 
Y’wanta be a wise guy an’ beat ’em at dis game demselves.” 

“How?” 

“Humor ’em oop. Be seek. Get an attack of de gout, very close veins, nervous 
prostitution — anyt’ing. Y’can’t see straight. Let de mopes work. Get in de bucket 
gang.” 

“Are you in the bucket gang?” 

“Sure. It’s the best choint in de stir. Jeez, all yer gotta do is to carry some buckets, 
den yer done fer de day.” 

I digest this and say, “Yes, but it’ll look pretty bad to go out to court and say I 
want to work, especially after refusing.” 

“T’hell wid dat. Tell Liver-lip yer change yer min’.” There comes a ripple in the 
still air, and I know that his hands are in play. “Y’ got dat privilege, yes? When dey 
put yer on a chob do everythin’ like it was backwards.” 

I ruminate awhile. Now Tony tells someone next door that he got in the hole with 
some tobacco and matches. After an interchange of words Tony promises to try and 
get some to him. Adaptable, lively, he changes the whole atmosphere of the hole. 


While I hold the glowing end of the cigarette toward him he unravels his sock and 
makes a line of sufficient length to stretch to the cell next door. To the end of this 
string he ties a button from his overalls. Now he has it balanced on the edge of the 
bars ready to flick out into the corridor with his finger. There it goes! 

No good. His patience is amazing. A fellow named Jackson tries to cross his line 
with a similar one. But the darkness hinders them, and though they may cross each 
other’s line easily enough, they do not know where the line is. It is all a matter of 
guesswork. For a full half hour they are occupied with the task of trying to catch 
each other’s line so that they can attach the tobacco to the end. Now: 

“IT gottem! I gottem!” Tony’s excitement is intense. Evidently they have crossed 
lines. “Pull ’em in. Oh—!” 

The line breaks. We unravel some more line from the sock and try again. Luck is 
with Tony this time for, on the second cast, he crosses the other line. Now he is more 
careful. No fisherman ever played a monster trout with more finesse. Finally he gets 
it into the cell, ties the matches and tobacco to the end, sends it on its way to the 
other cell. Tony is tired but jubilant. 


Chapter Nine 


AT THE morning court-call the warden leans back contentedly as I walk into the 
office. To me he looks like a very well-fed animal. The chaplain sits on his right 
smoking a cigar, and on his left, engrossed in some records, the deputy-warden leans 
forward with his chin in his hands. I find it hard to look penitent. 

“Well, well, well,” grunts the warden. He rocks back and forth, clasps his pudgy 
hands over his paunch, blinks rapidly. “Look who’s here, willya? The wobbly. 
What’s the good word now?” 

“You win,” I say. 

“Quite. All the time,” he supplements. “You’ll go back— Where’d you work in 
the first place?” 

“The shirt factory.” 

“The shirt factory? Ho, ho, ho. Too easy.” He moves some papers. “We’ll change 
all that right away. The auto-tag-factory ought to suit you right. There’s a wonderful 
smell down there. Yeh.” With a laugh he turns to the chaplain. “Got anything to 
say?” 

Of course he has not. He must agree with the warden or lose his job. It is easier to 
agree with the warden. 

The deputy-warden, a tall, spare man with a magnificent head but uncertain eyes 
and lips, taps the desk. “Alright,” he says. “Go on out. Tag-shop.” 


It has all been easier than I had anticipated. Under a lowroofed building that 
shivers with the jar of the presses and 


embossing machines I stand and look about. This, then, is the tag-factory. 

There appear to be more men than jobs. Three men wheel a truck that could easily 
be pushed by one man. Four men stand about while two men pass a soft rubber roller 
covered with a film of paint over an automobile tag, or license plate. Others, tricky- 
looking individuals with time hanging heavily on their hands, group about and 
discuss their latest conquests. 

They glance furtively in my direction. But I have long since learned to halt them. 
That sinister approach, confidential air, patronizing largeness, I meet with a cool 
stare that never fails to dampen their zest. 

Yet I feel depressed and alone until Johnny Sears, whom I had known in the idle- 
house, walks briskly toward me. 

“Hello, Jim!” His face lights up. “You down here?” 

I tell him that I am, and look him over. He is a thin, darkhaired chap. There is an 
earnest way about him that I like, and although he is a three-time loser, in prison 


idiom, he is still very much of a gentleman. 

“Was you in a fight?” he asks, scratching his head. 

“No, a massacre.” I know that he does not want to appear inquisitive and call for 
details, so I tell him. He listens attentively, his face lengthening into deep wonder 
and sadness. He is particularly concerned about the clubbing episode. 

As I finish he says, “This ain’t a bad place to work. What cell are you in?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, stick around a bit. 'Il find out.” 

He hops around a drier, cuts through a space between two clanking embossing 
machines, slips into the office. When he returns, his face is in a troubled cast. 

“You’re cellin’ with a guy who’s—’” He bites his under lip and looks at me as if 
the solution of the problem that suddenly confronts him lies hidden about my person. 
“Got a couple of bucks cash?” he blurts. 


I shake my head. I wonder why he asks me. 

“If you had a few bucks,” he tells me slowly, “you could get moved. There’s 
another empty cell on the range.” 

“What’s the trouble with the cell?” Alarm, ever on the surface lately, is curbed by 
reason. “I mean, what’s the trouble with the fellow I’m supposed to cell with?” 

“He’s rotting away,” Johnny tells me, his nose wrinkling with disgust. “Taking 
shots for the ral.” 

He wheels and faces the embossing-machine. The place grows quiet. I wonder 
about this. 

“Christ!” Johnny exclaims. 

I heed the startled, frightened look on his face. “What’s the matter?” 

“Matter; you say— Look!” 

I see a stocky fellow, face distorted with pain, reeling from the embossing- 
machine stand. His head jerks back and forth, his eyes roll, and— With his left hand 
he grips the wrist of his right. But where once there were fingers there is now 
nothing but a bloody pulp that oozes blood down over his front. 

“Burgess!” Johnny says in a hushed voice. “The embosser took off his whole 
hand.” 

Two men catch Burgess as he sways. He tries to shake them off. “I’m alright,” he 
mumbles. “I’m alright.” 

A handkerchief is thrown over the bleeding stub, and, with two men holding him 
tightly, Burgess makes for the door. 

Work stops. The convicts mill about. I am not so certain of what has occurred, so 
I quiz Johnny. 

“The embosser took off his fingers,” he tells me. “That’s the third accident this 
year. The embossing-machine 1s on the blink.” 


I ask, “Why don’t they fix it?” 

“Fix it? What the hell do they care whether you or me lose a few fingers or a hand 
or two?” 

I don’t know. I admit it; though I rather think, upon further consideration, that 
they do not care at all. 


The men stand about in groups and discuss the accident. Guards disperse them. 
There were two men working on the embossing-machine and Burgess’ partner now 
stands beside the wooden stand refusing to work until the machine is fixed. The 
guard claims the machine is alright. Still the man refuses to work on it. Finally he is 
taken over to the solitary-confinement cells. I can understand the fellow’s attitude, 
though I fail to understand why they should punish him for it. 


But it is all too soon forgotten. Soon the work goes on as if nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. A heavy-set fellow with a sway and a sag to his shoulders 
knocks over a can of paint while illustrating something — the something, I imagine 
from his actions, to be the lightning draw of a pistol. 

“That’s Dutch,” Johnny informs me laughingly. “Great guy. My cell-mate. You'll 
get a real kick out of him.” 

Johnny calls him over. He comes shambling forward, his great head shaking from 
side to side, a comical smile lighting his rugged features. There is a twinkle in his 
small, deeply-imbedded brown eyes. 

Johnny introduces him. Dutch nods, wipes his hand by sliding it down his trouser- 
leg, grips my hand with terrific pressure, while he pumps it up and down as if it were 
the handle of a pump. 

“Glad to meetcha!” And I can see that he is. “Glad to meetcha!” 

I surrender unconditionally. My hand goes limp, and, too, there is a sudden 
sympathy in Dutch’s face as I examine my hand to find out if any bones are broken. 

He stands back and surveys me, his shaggy head cocked sparrow-wise. Upon his 
mind there seems to be a weighty problem. Now his head is on one side, now it is on 
the other. Uneasy under this scrutiny, I begin to feel sure there is something 
ludicrous in my make-up. 

“What the hell happened to you?” Dutch blurts out at last. 


Johnny tells him what the hell happened to me and it causes Dutch deep concern. 
His hand goes into his pocket and his big fist comes out holding all sorts of figures 
cut out of bone. But he looks at me a long time before taking any action. Then, 
impulsively: 


“T think you’re alright. Yes, I do.” While convincing himself that he really does 
think I am alright he holds out his ham-like hand in which the bone-hewn objects 
look ridiculously small. 

“Here,” he says. “Take your pick.” 

“No.” I back up, very thankful, but sure that I should not accept his work. “No, 
no.” 

“Now, come on.” Sorrow is in his red face, and his voice is chiding. “Take your 
pick, now.” 

What can I do in the face of such warm-hearted generosity? A hot flush sweeps 
through me, and my eyes are damp as they go to the objects in his hand. 

I am amazed. Can such large hands and thick fingers fashion such fine little 
things that my eyes see? There are elephants, with shining flanks and enormous ears, 
and curly little tails. And then there are monkeys, fantastic little things, with tails 
curled so that they cover the front of their bodies. Indians, with feathers sticking up, 
and possessing large braids of hair. And last, dancing little imps with bone 
pitchforks, which grin and hold a twinkle in their glass eyes. 

“Take your pick,” Dutch urges, the pride in his voice, I am sure, the outgrowth of 
my amazement. 

Surely I must make a choice or he will be hurt. I say, “I'll take this one, Dutch,” 
and I take a small elephant, one that I am sure cost him the least effort. 

“That’s quite alright.” He swings his hand over his head in a comical gesture. 
There is no denying him. Deep down in that warm heart of his I feel certain there is a 
spot belonging not behind these walls. 

I look at the elephant, turn it about, wonder at the superb workmanship. It is a 
work of art! Before Dutch goes away I 


pledge to keep it for a long time to remind me of his good nature. 

And now the bell. Work for the morning, evidently, is over. I begin to worry about 
what kind of a cell-mate I have drawn. Johnny’s tone, when speaking of him, 
intensified by an imagination of my own already flecked with bitterness, gives me a 
picture too horrible to be true. It will not do, I decide, to rush into a hasty course of 
action. 


The usual bustle and harpings precede our march to the cellblock, and later, to the 
third tier. 

I go into the cell first and look about. Of course I am not surprised, and yet the 
patches of broken plaster on the wall, the dust-laden bars, the sprawling line of 
grease that runs up one side of the cell near the bars, over the top, down the side, 
disgusts me. The grease had been put there, ostensibly, to keep out the bedbugs, but 


it is now hard, and the dirt has so blackened it that it is but a dirty smear over an 
equally dirty mess. 

Speculations are over for the moment, for into the cell backs my cell-mate, head 
bent, fingers hooked around the door-bars as he slowly closes the door after him. 

He is a slightly-built, meek-looking fellow, and, except for his eyes, his features 
are plain enough. Yes, it is his eyes that hold me. So round they are, cloudy blue, 
ineffably sad. They ask for sympathy, possibly some understanding, but I hold 
neither. The sight of those red-rimmed pits in his chest and neck, the scabs on his 
arms, the scars which look inflamed and ready to burst out again — they bring to me 
nothing but a flaring anger. 

“Is it not enough,” I ask myself heatedly, “to contend with other conditions 
without having to face this? Must I live, sleep, breathe, be herded into a narrow 
space with a man who ts obviously rotting away?” Something must be done about it, 
and, while in the mood, I resolve to thresh it out. 


“Listen here, partner,” I begin, flopping down on the stool and holding his eye, 
“why don’t you get wise to yourself?” 

He turns and stands with one arm flung over the top bunk. His eyes disturb me. 
“How’s that?” he asks. 

“Well, I’m in pretty fair health, now. You — you’re taking treatment for a social 
disease, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but I—” 

“So I don’t think you should be working and celling with us fellows who are 
lucky enough to have good health. Man!” I rise to a sense of personal injury, and 
begin to convince myself of the justice of my case. “I’ve got to live right in here with 
you. You— you’re— Look at your chest, your neck, your hands!” 

He seems to be shrinking. “I can’t help it.” His upper lip twitches. Each moment I 
expect him to burst into tears. Why does he not deny or explain? He makes me feel 
like a bully, “I bin over to the dep’s office to try and get moved,” he says slowly. 

“What did he say?” — quietly. 

“T told him nobody wanted to cell with me on account — on account of what I’ve 
got. I can’t help it, buddy, really I can’t. They won’t put me some place with myself. 
Christ! what am I gunna do?” 

What is he going to do. Now I ask myself the same question. If there is any fault, 
surely it lies in the system and not in him. And yet this phase of the matter concerns 
me not so much as the immediate contact. 

The disease of which he is a victim is both contagious and loathsome. There are 
hundreds of others, possibly, who have the same disease, and who live, eat, work 
with the men whose blood is untainted, but theirs is not in such an advanced state. 


This man’s condition is a menace to me, and that puts an entirely different face on 
the matter. 

I mull awhile. He slides down on the lower bunk and sits with his head in his 
hands. I reach for the water-bucket, and — no, 


I am not thirsty at all. Maybe he has been drinking out of that bucket. I shove the lid 
back on with a vicious bang. 

“You say,” I question, “that you saw the warden and he wouldn’t do anything for 
you?” 

“Yes.” He livens to the tenor of my voice. I would like to be ruthless, but I cannot. 
“T saw him an’ wrote to him three times. He never give me a tumble.” 

“You had this— You had it when you came in here?” 

“Yes. I got it from my wife.” His voice grows stronger, perhaps with the 
conviction that he, too, has a complaint. “What do you think of that? Never knew she 
had it. That’s why I am here.” 

“Doing life?” 

“Yeh. The book.” 

“For the man?” 

“No.” He stands up, and his eyes are ablaze. “No, for the woman, god damn her.” 
His words sizzle. “If she’d ’a’ caught it offa me an’ would ’a’ blown my brains out it 
would ’a’ bin alright. But she wears skirts. Yeah. I’m workin’ firin’ on the B and O, 
puttin’ in twelve and fourteen hours at a lick, payin’ fer a house, workin’ nights in 
the garden. What do I get?” He bares his arm. “I get this!” 

Never before have I been so moved or depressed. What shall I say to a man doing 
life, afflicted with disease, polluted by one whom he had trusted. Life is damnably 
hard and ruthless. 

But mark you that my sympathy for him does not sidetrack the issue. I begin to 
think over what he has told me. Because I am sorry for him does not make me want 
to cell with him. 

“Two dollars,” I muse. “For two dollars I can get a transfer.” 

And now I begin to criticize, and reason that this is perhaps a source of graft. No 
doubt he has had lots of other cell-partners. Maybe they gave two dollars or so to be 
moved away from him. I decide to write to the personnel officer. 


Evidently my letters have gone into the waste-basket. It is 


now five weeks since I have written to the transfer office about being moved from 
the cell. No action has been taken. Somehow I expected that I had made a good case 
for myself, but 1t seems that being placed in personal contact with diseased men is 


part of the punishment. And yet the personnel officer, a pudgy, grayhaired man with 
sloping shoulders, shifty eyes, rocking-chair walk that carries him over the ground 
with a side-swiping of in-turned toes, should have done something about it. This job 
has been created for him, and, in his new post, he takes great pride in himself. I 
resolve to write him again soon. 

I have cleaned the cell, burned out the bedbugs, put a new rim of grease about the 
wall near the bars to keep out the bugs, scraped the accumulated dirt from the bars. 
My cell-mate helped. He is not a bad fellow, really, though I cannot deaden the 
abhorrence I feel in the personal contact. 

I sit, now, upon a paint-daubed bench in the tag-factory and thresh it all out with 
myself. My day’s work is over. 

Dutch sits beside me polishing the flanks of a bone elephant. He has not said 
anything for some time. He is delightful company when he begins to talk, but he is 
much like a stove that needs a good draft before it will burn freely. Then he is 
unsurpassed. His face is alive, flexible, making words puny things beside 
expressions that convey more in a split second than could be said in an hour. His 
whole body moves, crouches, tenses; hands fly out, fingers clench, legs cross. If he 
says he is creeping through the dark, one can see him creeping thus, eyes alert, knees 
moving slowly, fingers outspread, while silence and the night envelop him. 

Yes, Dutch must have been born of a family of raconteurs. But he must be nursed 
along, and I must let him know that it 1s a great privilege to hear him talk. I do not 
want him to think I am making fun of him. I like him too well for that. Yet I must get 
him talking. 

“Dutch,” I begin, “I’d like to find out something about opening safes. You’re an 
old safe-cracker, I understand?” 


He scrutinizes me from under his bushy eyebrows. Now he clears his throat with 
a grunt. Suspicion, guile, pride in his voice, he asks, “Who told you that?” 

“Well... I know that—” 

“Alright. Alright.” He tries to hide the prideful light in his eyes by a 
condescending tone. “It ain’t everybody I tells my business to. There’s a lotta gees 
claimin’ to be petemen who couldn’t open a sardine can with a pickaxe.” 

“T know.” 

“Yessir.” His jaw goes out. His fingers clench quickly and his wrists snap his fist 
around, fingers upward. “I bucked the keisters fer twenty years without a rumble 
from the bulls, see, an’ I ain’t in this jug on account of a box. Nossir! I got me 
liquored up an’ plastered a yap that had my broad at a hop.” 

His arm shoots out, quivers, stops rigid on a line with his shoulder. One eye 
squints along his arm. He shakes a shaggy head, grabs a rubber roller to better 
illustrate his actions, sights along the sides. 


“Blooey!” The roller jumps, and for the moment it is a gun, spouting flame, a 
wisp of smoke oozing out of the barrel. “I cracked down on him. The old forty-five 
was unlimbered. He went down as if he was hit with a pole-axe.” 

His fingers come together over his eyes and he looks from underneath them, his 
body swaying back and forth. One can see that there is quarry in the distance. 

“T’d bin casin’ the joint fer weeks,” he goes on, meaning that he had been 
watching the dance-hall. “I ketch this yap jiggin’ my broad aroun’ a jig-house with a 
lotta greaseballs. I tell yer, see, them frails can’t cheat on this Dutchman.” 

“But the safes, Dutch”— gently. 

“Yeh. I’m acomin’ to that. I just wanted—” He squints at me again, squares his 
shoulders and presses against the back of the bench. “I jus’ wanted to let you know 
they didn’t settle me fer the pete, see?” 

Now for the pete, or the safe. It is an elusive quarry, something 


to be taken by stratagem. Dutch becomes wary, crafty, determined. His lips compress 
into a rugged line. 

“The first thing you need is soup. Nitro. Y’kin make it if you want to. Now a 
flashlight, fuse, a wad 0’ gum.” 

He goes on to describe how it is done. Any variation is wrong. No latitude is 
allowed. I must use a certain flashlight, a certain amount of gum, so many drops of 
soup, or nitro. With the proper material and art it is easy, and Dutch does the job for 
me in less time than it takes to tell it. And when he is finished he bangs my knee 
with his fist and looks very greatly surprised. 

“T nearly forgot,” he says, alarmed. “Y’need a couple o’ hitch dogs.” 

“Dogs?” I wonder what he wants with dogs? He 1s not at all surprised when I ask 
him. 

He smiles cunningly. “Y’need a couple of sluts trained just like I had ’em damned 
well trained. They go into the burg after I got the joint cased. These purps ramble 
into the town and all the other purps come aroun’ an folly ’em. I got these sluts 0’ 
mine trained to take the dogs to hell an’ gone while I blast the keister. When I’m 
ready to cop a mope I give three whistles — like this.” 

He puts two fingers in his mouth, blasts, and out comes a shriek that would make 
any locomotive engineer envious. Dutch’s cheeks inflate, his face reddens, his lips 
shiver over his fingers. Everyone — that is, everyone within hearing distance — 
ceases working. But Dutch is unconcerned. 

“Then,” he ends panting, “the sluts chase off the purps, join me, an’ away I heel 
with the jack.” 

He laughs uproariously. Johnny Sears, hearing the laugh, comes over. 

“There’s a smoke going on over in back of the drier,” he tells me. “Will we light 
up?” 


I assent. Smoking in the shop violates a strict rule, but with a lookout the chance 
of being caught is negligible. Safely hidden by the drier we roll the cigarette, lean 
close down near the floor 


to light the cigarette. Gaines, a one-eyed fellow who stutters, watches from behind a 
truck that is used to hold wet tags. 

Everything is well. Johnny takes a few puffs, blows the smoke down so that when 
it rises it will not come up in a cloud, gives the cigarette to me. I take one puff, all 
the while keeping an eye on Gaines. Another puff. Another... 

“Smoking, eh?” 

I look up. I have the cigarette hidden, and I am sure that the guard (for it is he) did 
not see me smoking. But I have a mouthful of smoke, and surely I cannot hold it 
much longer. The guard keeps saying, “Smoking, eh? You, I’m talking to. Whatcher 
got to say for yourself?” 

“Guilty,” I answer laughingly, and out comes the mouthful of smoke to swing 
away in a cloud that breaks against his face. “Guilty.” 

But to him it is no laughing matter at all. “Get your hats and coats on, both of 
you,” he snaps. 

“Damn the luck!” Johnny explodes. And to Gaines, as we come out from the rear 
of the drier: “I thought you said you was watching for the screw?” 

“I w-w-w-w-was,” Gaines stutters. “I had m-m-m-my eye around t-t-the c-c- 
corner all the t-t-t-time.” 

“Yeh. You had your eye around the corner alright.” 

“T d-d-did.” 

He tells the truth, of that I am sure. Did I not see him standing behind the truck, 
face partly hidden, but with an eye just around the edge? I cannot blame him, for 
surely he did have an eye out. 

It is not until I stand in the strait-jacket in the hole, smiling over the incident, that 
I begin to remember some of Gaines’ physical shortcomings. It is all plain enough. 
He had an eye out, alright, but the eye he had out was his glass eye, and though a 
glass eye may be a substitute for the real thing, it has never been perfected so that a 
person may see out of it. 


The days pass so slowly that every hour seems a year. It is so cold inside the hole 
that I cannot sleep. In the daytime I pace the cell until weakness makes me flop 
down on an iron bench in exhaustion. Nights, I huddle under the bench next to the 
wall, shivering to keep warm, the overalls pulled up over my chin. 

To-night is the tenth night. I am weak, cold, aching in every bone from sleeping 
on the concrete floor. As old man Cox comes in for the night count, I have not even 


the urge to curse him. 

“Cap Cox,” I hear a fellow shout, “turn on a bit of steam, willya? We’re freezin’ 
to death in here.” 

“Sure,” Cox chirps. “You fellows cold? That’s ¢e-rrible. I'll fix you up.” 

He goes on his way cackling. Of course he has no intention of turning on the heat. 
He is going, and, without turning on the heat, he shoves the keys in the door. 

“Cox,” someone screams, “you’re a dirty, murdering—” 

““Whassat? Whassat?’” Cox rushes back, peers into each cell. “Who said that?” His 
voice comes fast. “Who said that? Not a god damned one of ye, I suppose.” 

In his rage he almost skips toward the door. I slowly rise from the floor. Now he 
is back again, two other guards with him. 

“Stand every damn one of ’em up in the jackets,” he orders. I can see him 
trembling all over. One fist pounds his knee. “Open up this skylight, too. I'll give 
"em steam, by Christ.” 

The barbarism is complete. I have drawn an unlucky ticket, as usual, and stand in 
one of the strait-jackets. A bitter draft shoots down through the open skylight. Every 
minute the cold grows more intense. 

I begin to shiver, and, to protect my body, fold my arms over my mid-section. 
Whatever the temperature is outside, I feel sure that it is below zero in the hole. A 
ragged pair of overalls, damp 


and stiff from lying against the concrete floor, is the only protection from the 
stabbing cold. 

I am forced to stand rigid. If, by leaning back, I touch the cold steel of the strait- 
jacket, my flesh sticks to the steel, and it is like probing a raw and gaping wound. 

Cold... Cold... Gusts of air that seem like chilled darts whip about my body. The 
men bound in the jackets begin to scream. This devilish torture maddens them. I 
have to grip the bars, icy though they are, to hold myself from shrieking aloud. I am 
stiff in every limb, racked and frost-bitten to the very marrow of my bones, kept 
alive only by a fanatical hate that churns my insides. 


Chapter Ten 


SO WEAK am I in the morning, when I am released, that I can hardly stagger into 
the corridor. Once outside, the sun almost blinds me, and the warmth brings a 
racking cough that seems to rip out my lungs. But, withal, there are compensations. I 
am transferred from the tag-factory to an idle company, First J. This is an I. W. W. 
company, or I Won’t Work outfit. 

This company of men occupies a range of cells on the first floor. Many of the 
cells, I find, are freshly painted, and are remarkably clean when compared to the 
upper tiers of cells in the same block. It is probable that this is so because the prison 
visitors, on their rounds, pass this section. 

I am delighted with the outlook, though, in truth, I am dismayed a bit by the 
reception given to me by my new cell-partner. 

“Jeez! boy,” my cell-mate exclaims as I walk into the cell, “you look real tough! 
Tough as hell.” 

I nod, and because I do not want sympathy I try to hold back a cough. But it 
cannot be held. 

My cell-mate jumps to his feet and says, “Take a shot of this.” He proffers a bottle 
full of brownish stuff. 

I take a drink, and while doing so study him. I view a tall, well-built fellow with a 
wide mouth, serious gray eyes, fresh complexion. My impressions bring warmth. 

“What the hell? Was it cold over there?” he blurts. 

“Cold?” I smile as I begin to tell him just why it was so cold. My cell-mate stands 
at the back end of the cell with his chin resting on the upper rung and his foot on the 
stool. 

“Cox’s the meanest old louse this side of hell,” he says when 


I finish. “But you can’t blame him. It’s the warden. Cox gets his orders from the 
warden of the prison. I got an extra blanket if you want to use it to-night.” 

I tell him I can do without it, and add that a newspaper would feel good after last 
night’s experience. 

His smile, at this, is a rare, flashing smile like the sun breaking through the 
morning mists, and I feel that my life is richer and fuller by knowing him. 

“It does get cold down here,” he informs me after awhile. “We’re locked in the 
cells this morning because it’s too cold in the idle-house.” 

“Is this company in the idle-house?” 

Before my cell-mate can answer this question a voice calls him. A thin, sickly- 
looking old fellow says, “Y’ got some magazines you want to exchange, George?” 


George, my cell-mate, tells him that he has none, but that he is reading one that he 
bought recently, and that he will give it to him when finished reading it. The old 
fellow limps away. I am struck by his appearance. 

“Who is he?” And then, remembering some talk of a man being in prison for 
some thirty years or more, I add: “Is that Cullen, the fellow who’s been here so 
long?” 

“Yes, that’s him. Thirty years, mind. But he’s all shot now.” 

“Why do they keep him so long?” 

“T dunno.” George shrugs his shoulders. “Maybe for an example.” 

Thirty years. For an example. The thought of so many years spent behind these 
walls depresses me. Perhaps the officials know, also, that the thought appalls me, and 
maybe that is the reason he is kept here. I do not know, though I am sure humanity 
itself should be appalled at the thought of thirty years in prison. 


In the afternoon we go up to the idle-house, but it hardly appears to be the same 
place for there is more room, and the 


men move about more, and are privileged to sit anywhere upon the allotted company 
benches. 

Mornings and afternoons we take exercise periods under the eye of the company 
guard, a bluff, genial, very fat and wobbly Irishman named O’Leary. His voice is 
loud, but I believe his heart is big. 

Altogether, while looking about the idle-house with the warm sun of spring 
coming through the open windows, I begin to feel that this company is the best, from 
my viewpoint, in the institution. It must be confessed, though, that these wobblies 
are a chippy lot, with a lurch and a swagger to their shoulders, and a defiant look in 
their eyes. Fights are generated at the proverbial drop of the hat. But there are a few 
likeable fellows, and with some of them I scrape an acquaintance. 

There is Morgan, a husky chap who, like myself, served in the Canadians. This 
draws us together. I like him from the start, though some of his mannerisms, his 
boisterousness, and, at times, his sloppiness, irritate me. There is Willie Witman, tall 
and blond, and in his less assertive moments very likeable. McKenna, very loud, but 
good natured, completes the quartet. George 1s an ideal cell-mate. 

Life goes on smoothly, though I am aware that the big prison is slowly filling up. 
The officials are hard put to find places for the men that come pouring in. Cots line 
the corridor in front of my cell, so crowded are we. Upon my arrival the prison held 
only twenty-seven hundred men, now it has jumped sharply up toward the four 
thousand mark. I begin to wonder where it will all end. Surely — and the thought is 
entrancing — they will be forced to release some of us soon. 


I lie awake at night wondering if, with the influx of new men, we shall be given a 
chance to appear before the parole board. Among the inmates there is talk of a law 
that allows us to obtain clemency before the expiration of the minimum. But nothing 
seems to come out of all this talk. 

And yet, even with this hope ever before us, I am conscious 


that we slowly go down into despondency. I can look about me and see the same 
dull, disgusted looks in other eyes that I see in my own. This prison does something 
to me that I cannot diagnose, though I would give much to know and to judge the 
process that is slowly working within me. 

I am expectant, impatient. I feel, at times, as if life is about to unfold something 
new and startling. What do I expect? Why am I so impatient? I know nothing will be 
unfolded, and I shall go along in the same monotonous groove. My mind says: 

“There is nothing to expect. That is all behind.” Still I catch myself waiting, 
watching, hungering for something — a gnawing something which defies analysis. 
The idle-house takes on a crazy pattern, as if 1t were placed there as a torture device, 
and the men with faces pale and drawn are an integral part of my life, yet, curiously 
enough, detached. There is no merging of interests, and I feel as an alien in a strange 
land. 

Maybe it is loneliness. Mary’s letters come not so often now. Mary. In my 
thoughts there 1s always an undercurrent of her. I long to hear from her. Something in 
this thought, I argue, can bring bitterness, a hatred of a punitive system which 
deprives me even of a written word from those I love. The thought brings loneliness 
that takes the trend of futility. I think: 

“Yes, it is one of their rotten tricks, this writing only twice a month, and then only 
to immediate relatives. It is an espionage system. Our letters to those we love are 
pawed over by slothful, stupid guards. The words we write are not our own, the 
thoughts we think are squeezed in a prison mold, even our loves are taken away. Is it 
that they want to blast away the bridge that spans the gulf between the outside world 
and the land of gray men?” 

Night... The sombre, hissing silence of the prison hovers over all things like 
some monster vulture greedy to devour. The outside corridor, where men lie sleeping 
upon cots placed there, is aflutter with shifting shadows. The prison moments brood 


upon the dank, dark walls, and the stolid block of cells within. There is something of 
death in prison nights. 

I wish I could sleep, but my mind plays with the past. A lovely past, too, and I 
find it delicious to lie thus. After all, I do not wish to sleep while the harvest of 


memory is so full. Life glows in these dream moments, and the luxury of it entrances 
me. 

Mary — it is of her I dream — comes and speaks with me, and her fingers find 
mine, and the velvet of night is only behind us as we walk through the first leaves of 
autumn. Her lips are poppy petals, damp and warm, and her eyes — are they not 
pools of blue glowing with the first shaft of dawn? 

The warm glow bathes me. But see! The vision fades, and, so startled, I grip it 
greedily and hug it to me. It is good to dream thus. The warm west wind croons in 
the tree-tops, and down below, where the green grasses play with the parched brown 
leaves, there is a faint rustling. 

We pause awhile, the wind blowing the gold of her hair against my cheek. Her 
waist is soft and warm against my arm, and in her throat I feel the pulse of life. A 
rustic bridge creaks under the weight of our young bodies. The pool below, still and 
shining, reflects the nearness of our faces. My arms go about her... Close... 
Closer... Her lips moist and trembling press against my own, the while I thrill to the 
joy of life... And love. For is this not all that life holds dear? 

The future grays. The wind moans and sighs. In the bare blackness of the water a 
giant elm, dark and gaunt against the hillside, casts a black shadow. A gray cloud 
looms through the sky and creeps, a pall of gray, over the yellow disc of a moon. 
Darkness and impoverished gloom. 

And now I leave her, and her lips cling to mine, and her tears come hot and fast 
against my burning cheeks. God! that parting. Her arms — so soft and white they are 
— press me to her, and her face, with eyes wide and brimming, swims before my 
own the while I quest, with heart overflowing: 


“Will you remember?” 

And will she? I ask myself this with fierceness, and plunge dismally into the bitter 
knowledge that I ask too much. The State has broken the golden threads that run 
through the tapestry of my life. It is not years they have taken, nor life itself, but 
something greater. They have taken the will to love. Would it not be fine, now, to 
walk again through the leaves with Mary, her hands in mine, the while we talk of— 

“He hang hisself! He hang hisself!” 

The cry stabs into and banishes my reverie. From a distance down the corridor I 
hear the scuffling of feet, and the silence of night is broken by a swelling volume of 
sound. Someone takes up the cry, and ends it in a blatant caterwauling. 

“He hang hisself! Good gracious, he hang hisself!” 

Advice, then, comes fast and furious. 

“Let the son-of-a-bitch hang!” 

“That’s his privilege, isn’t it?” 


Two guards come rushing down the range. I hurriedly rise and lean over the edge 
of the bed. George sits up with one elbow digging into the pillow. A guard peers into 
the cell, rushes on shouting: “Damn these cons anyhow. Where is he?” 

“Here!” The call comes from a few cells away. “I holdem.” 

Confused, and possibly frightened, guards rush by our cell and hurry on. The cell- 
block rocks with shouts. The men confined up above grasp this chance to tell the 
guards what they think of them. Truly, I think, the guard force has a scrawny and 
picturesque set of ancestors. 

While the guards await a key from the front office the cellmate of the one who 
hanged himself cuts the other down. There is a thud, a gasping, a cry of alarm. I 
sense that the man who, hanged himself fell heavily and crushed the other 
underneath. 

George and I discuss this for some minutes, and then, rounding the dormitory, two 
convicts hurry by carrying a stretcher. I hear the click of an overturned lock. Now, 
comes the slither 


of feet, the swift passing of a stretcher that sags under the weight of a limp body. 

I gasp. Yes, I know that one lying on the stretcher. So gray he was, and morose. 
And now his face is blue and bloated, his head hangs back, mouth agape, and gives 
him the looked of a kippered herring. 

I shiver, and work my shoulder muscles. George looks out through the bars, takes 
a deep breath, expels it with a bubbling sound. He does not go to sleep for a long 
time. He smokes innumerable cigarettes. Every so often he stretches his body so that 
I can fairly hear the bones crack, and his yawn is more of a moan than anything else. 

I try to recapture the thread of my reverie, but it has vanished. In its place comes 
the ghastly face of the man on the stretcher, head lolling backwards, eyes glazed and 
bulging. This picture lingers with me until it becomes a gnawing tyrant. 

The guard goes by on his rounds. It symbolizes the prison grind, this round- 
making. Someone snores loudly. That angers me; he is too far removed from life’s 
troubles. Slop-bucket lids. bang. A telephone bell rings... I dream... 

It is of Mary that I dream, but it is not the same Mary, surely. She is far away, 
wrapped in a gray mist, and although I call her she moves not. Instead, she talks to 
the man who lies on the stretcher, and calls him Jim. No, no, no! Does life hold no 
hope other than the rope or the swift, breathless plunge into oblivion? Yes, it must. 
But even so I am confused, shaken, desolate. The years ahead are giant tentacles that 
flail and squeeze my body. 


Chapter Eleven 


SPRING passes slowly into summer, summer into autumn. It is autumn, is it not, 
when nature laughs at spring, and drops the green coat that once so gallantly flew in 
the face of the sun? And, so soon, that the passing is almost unnoted, the leaves swirl 
into the gullies beside the flagstones, and the prison takes on the bareness of winter. 

George has been transferred to the planing-mill, and for weeks I have been alone. 
Morgan goes to the hospital for an operation. Farren, as usual, is in the hole. Willie 
Witman has been stricken with the writing bug and has bought an old typewriter. I 
eye it jealously. 

Now, hovering over all things is a prison rumble that threatens each moment to 
break out into open rebellion. Everybody is tense, expecting the lid to blow off at 
any time. Maybe this restlessness brings the talk of a grand revival service to be held 
within the walls. Religion has often soothed a rebellious people. 

Ingalls, a tall fellow serving time for a statutory offence, 1s organizing the revival 
programme. Superlatives are the order of the day. Such a revival, in prison, has never 
been seen before. Is it not wonderful? All men who have strayed from the right path 
are urged to come back into the fold. An organization called the Community Church 
is to be founded behind the walls. 

Everyone is asked to take part in the revival. The services, so it is said, will last 
ten nights, and it is hinted that a fullfledged member of the Community Church will 
be shown 


special consideration when appearing before the parole board. Being a Christian, 
even under pressure, has its advantages. 

Promise and coercion. If it were not so hypocritical it would be laughable. They 
can well allow us outside the cell for ten nights for the good of our souls, but not a 
moment of fresh air will they give us for the good of our bodies. 

I do not go to these services. I have had enough of revivals, preachers, prayers. 
These parsons profess to believe in the efficacy of eternal punishment, but to help 
God along a bit they condone the brutality of the living. They go far enough to save 
a soul, but not an inch will they stir to save a body. These pale prison faces about me, 
scrawny bodies, eyes in which lurk a confused terror — that, they would let us know, 
is the work of man. And then do they not tell us that man is the image and likeness 
of God? They weave the official strand of hope and terror into a rope called 
Christianity, then fling it at men who wallow in a mucky heap that is slowly sucking 
out their lives. 

It is but a few weeks ago that a woman, the wife of an officer in a social welfare 
group, stumbled to the platform dead drunk to hold the usual Sunday morning 


church service. She began her sermon in a nasal, irritating whine. She swayed, 
hiccoughed, and we asked ourselves, incredulously, “Is she drunk?” And then, soon 
enough, we found out, for she made the blunder of taking her hand from the bible- 
stand to emphasize a point and went sprawling over the face of the stand. 

Laughter greeted this antic. Boos came next, loud and prolonged. 

“Yesh,” she screamed angrily. “Yesh. But y’can’t razzsh me down.” She banged 
the bible-stand with one hand and waved the other. Her hair tumbled down over her 
flushed cheeks. 

“Yer ll get thish, my brand of relishun, whether yer like it or not.’ She pounded 
her breasts. “Thash me.” 

The boos gathered volume. It inflamed her. 

“Yer a pack of pigsh!” she bawled, her head flopping up and 


down. “Jesush might forgive yer, but I'll be— Ill be goddamned if I will.” 

Her head went back with a jerk and escaped the handkerchief she lifted to her 
mouth. Her balance was precarious. A guard led her from the stage. 

To cover the confusion the Jubilee Singers, a colored quartet, began crooning a 
hymn. But this did not hide the truth of her statement. Other preachers — many of 
them — had said the same thing, though in a different manner. Church services are 
compulsory. If we find religion an iron collar that slowly strangles us to death we 
shall wear it even so. Did not a woman of spirit — not to mention spirits — tell us 
so? 


For months I have been dabbling at bits of writing. I borrow the typewriter for 
awhile and type out what I have written. Afterwards I analyze it. I am amazed. Not 
only am I amazed, but my pride rises. Good. Words and sentences are things I can 
build and study. I am gripped by the desire to rush on and write the world’s 
masterpiece. 

In the meantime, ill-luck provides a cell-mate, a heavy-set, sour-looking fellow 
whose jaw continually moves in and out. He has the habit of glaring fiercely at me 
for a moment or two, then blinking rapidly. His voice, when he speaks, is like the 
tunk-tunk of an empty barrel rolling over cobblestones. 

Regard him. He stops to paste the drawing of a naked woman on the wall. Now 
he stands back and surveys it, looks at me for approbation, judges the drawing from 
another angle, nods very solemnly. 

“That’s alright, ain’t it?” he asks with pride. 

“Pretty fair,” I tell him, and in a mental reservation I think: “But the subject 
matter could have been better chosen.” 

And so I am convinced that he is crazy, or, at least, on the borderline. He tells me 
that he is serving a sentence for a statutory offence. But he does not stop here, but 


goes on, very 


joyfully, relishing the details of his crimes. Repentant? Not at all. Rather, he is 
inordinately proud of himself. A young girl or boy is invariably the victim. He 
declares, emphatically, that no crime has been committed, and uses a brute form of 
reasoning, and the bible, also, to prove his contention. 

When the lights are out I lean over the side of the bed and find him poring 
diligently over the bible. Whether he reads the bible to prove his contentions, or 
proves his contentions by reading the bible I cannot discover. He sleeps with a huge 
chew of tobacco bulging his cheek. 

From the revival services, during which he was baptized, he comes back penitent 
and subdued. To do right, he mumbles, one must think right, and at once he scrapes 
the picture of the nude woman from the wall, rolls it up into a ball, throws it into the 
slop-bucket. But the bareness of the wall bothers him, and so, very patiently, his eyes 
often meeting mine as if I would challenge his intentions, he draws a Maltese cross 
where had been the drawing of the woman. 

He studies this for a long, long time, his brow furrowed, lips moving in and out. I 
can plainly see that he feels there is something lacking, and, too, that he would like 
to ask for advice, but as I have stopped talking to him except when necessary, he is 
compelled to solve his own problem. 

Ah! he finds the trouble, and has a remedy. Beside the drawing of the cross he 
sketches a drawing of a woman with a small head and large torso, huge breasts, 
rounded lower portions. Now his face lights with an indulgent smile. I think he finds 
it hard to swallow his religion without a chaser of nudity. 

I fall into a half sleep. Is it not a long time since I have heard from Mary? Why is 
it that I think so much of her of late? Those letters I gave to Walter — what of them? 
He promised faithfully to deliver them for me, and I paid him fifty cents with each 
letter; but I received no answer. Did they go out? I guess they went into the slop- 
bucket. There are a lot of shysters in prison and out. 


I jerk upward, startled, angry. Beside my bunk stands my cell-mate. His eyes are 
narrow and shining, and over his head he holds his right hand rigid. A patch of light 
shines for a moment on something bright, sharp— Is it a knife? 

“What is it?” I ask, starting to get up. 

“Sit down!” he snarls, his eyes burning, tobacco-soured breath hot in my face. 
“Do you love Jesus?” 

I stir. A sudden terror grips me. Do I love Jesus? The knife grows larger, hovers 
nearer, 1s on the point of striking. Do I love Jesus? His eyes roll with fanaticism, his 
teeth grind as he moves his jaw in and out. Do I love Jesus? 


“Of course,” I tell him, trying to be casual, “everybody does.” 

“You do?” His face drops. Slowly, ever so slowly, his hand lowers till it is on a 
line with the bed. And now it comes up again, swiftly. I tense, ready to lash out with 
my foot. 

“But did you accept him as your personal saviour?” he growls. 

“Sure.” And to myself: “Who wouldn’t, under these circumstances?” 

“Alright,” he says grudgingly. He appears to be sorry that I have fulfilled all the 
requirements. He drops down on his bed. I move close to the wall and grip the bed- 
hook, a weighty iron rod that would be a good weapon in close quarters. 

I say to myself, “James, if he gets up again you must crown him and do the 
talking afterwards.” 

I lie awake for a long time in a half-sitting posture. Upon reflection, I believe that 
I am in a very bad position, cooped up in a narrow cell with a man who is obviously 
insane. Religion has done him little good. 

Later, seemingly hours afterwards, I hear muffled sobs coming from underneath. 
“Hey, bud,” he mumbles in a hollow voice. He shakes the bed-springs. 

“Hey, bud!” 

“What is it?” 

“T didn’t steal nothin’; really I didn’t.” A long, dejected face 


turns upward. “An’ I bought the little girl a box of candy, didn’t I? Why the hell 
don’t they let me outa here?” 

“You'll be out in a little while,” I tell him. “Go to sleep or they’ll put you in the 
hole.” 

He says that he will go to sleep. One shoe plops on the floor. Another. Comes the 
rustling of his trousers as they are pulled from his thick legs, the creak of the springs; 
the slithering of the blankets. Silence. I do not go to sleep. It is a long, long time 
until dawn. 


My cell-mate goes to the crazy company, Second I. I am alone. 

There seems to be a decided shortage of soap recently. Now they pass out a half 
bar every five weeks. The small piece usually lasts about one week, or long enough 
to take the usual weekly bath. If one has money, soap may be bought at the prison 
commissary; if one has not, well, he may join the great army of unwashed. As an 
excuse for being so stingy with the soap the officials claim that we use it to fill in the 
cracks in the walls and places where the plaster is broken. 

Well, I have used it for the same thing myself. It is very good. It is even better 
than putty or paint. It keeps the bedbugs out of the holes. The officials make no 
effort to check the bedbugs, yet they penalize us for burning them out, stopping up 


their breeding-places, and painting the cells. Sometimes I think they want to keep the 
cells as dirty and as full of bedbugs as is possible. 

Because they are tearing down the old dormitory, an adjunct of the cell-block, and 
putting in two new floors, they are using the idle-house for sleeping quarters. So we 
are forced to remain in the cells. 

I receive a new cell-partner. He is a short, fresh-faced youngster. Too, he is very 
reticent. Yet I figure that his reticence is shyness, or fear that he will be 
misunderstood. I should like to know him better, and know his story, too, but I plan 
to wait awhile and allow it to unfold itself. 


I find that he receives no mail nor visits. This night I receive a letter with some 
snapshots enclosed. I show them to him. I watch his brown eyes soften, blink, then 
see his lips form words that are never spoken. He leans over the bed with one foot 
braced against the wall. The finger of his right hand moves restlessly against his 
cheek. And now, ever so shyly: 

“That’s a pretty one.” 

“Tt is,” I tell him, and something in his eyes makes me feel like a thief, so I say, 
“do you want it? I have another just like it.” 

He appears to be enthused. I am glad, doubly glad that this is so. There is little 
doubt that his is the terrific loneliness of the unwanted. 

I do not probe for his story, yet 1t comes out in a torrent. And so damnably true 1s 
it, so glutted with the barbarisms of life that it hisses and sputters like a candle 
blowing in a gale. 

Long after the lights go out I lie awake thinking. Again I see those soft brown 
eyes of his, the sad cast of his face, the bitterness in his young body. That voice, so 
sad, so hopeless. 

“Dunno where I was born... In Kentucky, I guess... My old man died ’fore I was 
born... Mother went right after.... I was left with an aunt, a fat woman with big red 
hands.... She allus toted a thick club...” 

Big hands... Thick club... Then it was that they put him in an orphan asylum. 
They called it a home, but it was a prison for little tots. They do well who speak the 
least of homes and orphan asylums. 

His voice stirs me. 

Big hands... Thick club... Strangling his spirit, battering his pride. And now, 
because of this, the greater part of his life would be spent in penitentiaries. But 
would it be because he is innately bad, or because they had stamped into his soul an 
unreasonable hate for society? 

Where lies the blame? Should he be punished or penalized 


for coming into the world that did not want him? Was his punishment weighed and 
reckoned before he was born? 

I think the richest country in the world should hold something better for its 
orphan brood than big hands and thick clubs. For then poverty is a crime; power is 
God Almighty who crushes little ones, perverts their minds and bodies, brands them 
as criminals before they are hardly able to stagger to their feet. 

The black-bibbed pulpit-leeches who excoriate the sins of the masses would do 
better, by far, if they rolled their shirt-sleeves and clawed at the dung-heaps raised by 
a social system they uphold. Or perhaps they think some people are born to live, and 
others, well, they are just born to die. 

It would be better, perhaps, if the little paupers were put into the prisons and kept 
there for life. They would expect nothing better, then, and the scars they receive and 
the wounds they carry would not be as leprosy in society’s menu. 

Society! Big hands. Thick clubs. After all, with so many big hands and thick 
clubs in the world, orphans should choose their parents more wisely. 


Chapter Twelve 


SPRING and summer. Should it not liven the blood, quicken the beat of the heart, 
cause one to flood the lungs with pure air and to look straight into the blazing sun 
and smile? Surely it should; but it does not bring any such feeling to me. The years 
weigh heavily, and startle me, causing my body to recoil when I remember that I 
have already put three years behind the prison walls. 

I become slowly conscious of extraordinary changes going on within me, 
particularly a continual sense of lethargy and heaviness in the brain. I lose the 
capacity to do the things my mind would force me to accomplish. My spirit revolts, 
and sometimes drives me forward feverishly, though I know it would be better to 
drift than to drive. Against the set resolve to think, to do, to study, there comes a 
hostile rush of appalling doubt and futility. 

Three years. Does it not seem a dream? I can scarcely bring to mind that once so 
vivid event of the door clanging after my entrance into the prison. But now it 1s 
spring again, and I must play the game for all it is worth. If I live a lie, it is my own 
lie; and whether or not it is a lie, is there not always promise in spring? 

Upon the battered old typewriter that I have only recently bought I write at a 
furious rate. It is a novel, this one. Nothing small for me, for it is spring. I shall walk 
before I learn to crawl. But hardly that, because I have sent out numerous short- 
stories and they have all come back again — rejected. Is it to be wondered at that I 
begin to think there is a conspiracy against me? 


Evans comes into the company. But I see at a glance that this is a different Evans. 
Eyes, once so brown and lively, are empty of warmth and expression, and he is 
scrawny and bent. 

I determine to see about this, and so, as we line up in the hall, I hurry forward and 
lay my hand on his shoulder. I say, as I squeeze his shoulder, “How are they coming, 
old boy?” 

He turns and looks at me. Am I a fool? He does not know me at all. As he pushes 
my arm away he bursts into a mocking laugh. 

At once I am hurt. 

“He’s stir bugs,” a fellow tells me. 

I nod, and want to linger and say a word of comfort, but the guard bawls out an 
order. As we move off I think so many things that I do not think at all. 

Near the door stands a newcomer, his blue Sunday shirt and tie under his arm. His 
cheeks are red. A curl strays from under his new and shining peak of a cap. He 
jumps with a nervous start when the guard beckons him, and flits along self- 
consciously, with pretty little steps suggestive of the hobble-skirt days. 


Instantly all eyes are turned upon him. Is he not young, fresh from the outside? A 
young girl, stepping aboard a ship, would not create half so much a stir. Men tumble 
over each other’s feet. His presence causes a tremendous agitation. An audible 
chorus of “Ah’s!” comes from front and rear. 

“Holy gee!” a fellow exclaims, his hand on my shoulder as lie steadies himself to 
look around. 

“Swell-looking brat, that!’ another breathes. 

“Pipe the broads!” 

Marching out of the door, with the bandroom on our left, we view a party of 
visitors who stand on the grass. We “pipe the broads,” of which there are two — 
fluffy little things in furs and silks who stand in the front of a party of about a dozen. 
They are a subdued group, these visitors, and they instinctively move back a pace as 
we come stepping along the flagstones. 


“Are those the murderers, too?” I hear an old lady ask. The accompanying guard 
tells her they are the murderers, too, and the old lady shivers. And yet she looks as if 
she would like to be sorry for us, though she knows it will not be respectable to show 
it too plainly. 

A whiskered old fellow — her husband, probably — is not sorry for us at all, and 
he does not give a damn who knows it. He stands straight and uncompromising, his 
eyes half closed, his thin lips clamped over a long stogie. I can easily believe that he 
thinks we are a pack of unholy rascals, and this is a good place for us to be. 

The two young girls, solemn and serious-eyed, scan each passing face eagerly. I 
think they look for someone they hope they will not find. 

But the group is quickly passed, and just as quickly forgotten. The curly-haired 
boy who toddled along and tried to look so nonchalant is the subject of whispered 
comment. 

“Sweet kid, that!” 

“Td like to have him in my drum!” 

I think, possibly, after listening to these comments, that there is something in 
anticipating only the tangible, even though it is an obvious substitute. Maybe this is 
part of the prison education. 


Evans disappears. We are about to finish the last of the sloppy spuds when the 
guard finds this out. He is aflutter. It is not the first time that Evans has walked out of 
line and rambled here and there, but it is the first time, so I understand, that he has 
walked away at mealtime. 

The guard growls, sputters, wipes his face with a polka-dot handkerchief. 
Someone is always making life a struggle for him. 

“Did anybody see where he went to?” he asks in his large bass. 


No, nobody saw where Evans went. Another guard takes the company while the 
company guard goes away to look for Evans. 

Later he returns. His face is red and his big stomach goes up and down. He says 
that Evans was found sitting on the rim of the alligator pond with one foot bared and 
dangling close to the opened jaws of an alligator. Evans has been hustled over to the 
solitary-confinement cells. A crazy man, the officials figure, would know better than 
to tempt an alligator. 

At noon, when the excitement dies down, I stop at Huntley’s cell. It is a few 
weeks since he came into the company, but he has been unable to come out for meals 
because he is not yet well. In a police grilling, or Third Degree, he was almost. 
smashed to a pulp. A crash from a police club nearly blinded him. Three of his ribs 
were broken. A kick in the groin necessitated the removal of his testicles. 

For all of that he is a cheery little fellow, even with his broken body. Not an inch 
over five feet and weighing, perhaps, not over one hundred pounds, yet he is a 
bundle of energy. 

He lisps when he talks. You see, during the brutal Third Degree, when the police 
were trying to extort a confession from him, they did not forget to knock out his 
teeth. Yet, even so, they failed to knock out his spirit. He has a cheery word for 
everyone, a knack of making friends easily. He tells me that he is going to sue the 
Police Department, and he believes, too, that he will gain redress, but I am inclined 
to think this is not so. 

In the past he has enjoyed a cell all to himself. Now comes the usual yellow slip 
of paper. He is to be transferred? And where to? No, that would hardly be fair! But it 
is so, after all. Little Huntley is being placed in a cell with Laura. 

Consternation! Laura trudges out of the cell in the morning pale and distraught. A 
fretful furrow mars the whiteness of his forehead. The police were to blame for 
Laura’s predicament, of course, but surely they could not have foreseen that. 

Laura positively sulks. Is not fate always playing pranks? 


Says he to Bowery Rose as they walk arm in arm down the corridor before lining 
up for breakfast: 

“T’m mortified!” 

“Mortified? What’s the matter, Laura?” 

“Rose, I—” Laura is near to tears, and his foot stamps heavily on the flags. “I do 
— TI positively do have to stay with some of the least interesting cell-men!” 

Rose asks — as if he did not know — “isn’t he nice, Laura?” 

“Well, that Huntley, you know.” He sighs heavily. “He’s not at all manly.” 


“Life is trying sometimes,” Rose consoles as they step into line, and he whispers 
something. They both smile. I feel sure life again holds hope. 


The idle-house is being used again. The construction work on the new dormitory 
is completed. Double-decked beds have been put in. But to house the men, the 
officials are using the hospital basement, a dark, dismal-looking place. Here are the 
halt, lame, blind. When they pour out of the basement for meals it looks as if all the 
cripples and mendicants in the State are holding a convention. Cork-legged, wooden- 
legged, crutched, hunchbacked, one-eyed, blind, one-armed, one-handed individuals 
with sinister-looking hooks dangling from stubs — where in the world they all come 
from I cannot figure out. 

The prison takes on the look of the catacombs. One moment the prison yard is 
free of men. Then comes the bell that calls us to meals. Out of their holes the men 
tumble, from the E and F blocks, from the M and N blocks, from the F and O blocks, 
the hospital basement, the warehouse cellar, and from other holes about the 
institution. Truly they will have to hang us on hooks shortly. So many prisoners have 
come in of late that there are three set-ups for every meal. 

But they still come crowding in. In the idle-house we are packed shoulder to 
shoulder. The sense of being constantly 


jostled and jammed is overpowering. Constant waves of irritation sweep over me. 

First L, the red-shirts, a company composed of escapes, knife-wielders, and other 
supposedly bad men, is taken out of the idle-house and locked in the cells to relieve 
the congestion. But still the idle-house is crammed. I am aware of a deadening 
monotony. The talk, the bickerings, the chatter about prison life and prison loves 
becomes moronic. 

At times I wonder greatly if I am losing my mind. A feeling of impotence and 
unreality brings moments of anger that blazes up in an instant, then oozes out and 
leaves me feeling weak and limp. The little courtesies of life that make existence 
worth while are too much like tinsel to be used in this raw mass of humanity. It is 
doubly hard to be pleasant without feeling inferior. 

Besides shackling my body, have they begun to shackle my mind? I find it hard to 
concentrate, and when I do drive myself forward, an effort seems so useless. It is an 
endless chain, I tell myself, and within there is working a change — a change, I am 
certain, that is not for the better. 


Chapter Thirteen 


THE shifting currents of prison population make it difficult to keep track of 
friends and acquaintances. Men come in. A nod, a word, and then they are gone, 
swallowed into the gray mass of prison men behind these walls. Those we know, we 
know too well. And so I am surprised, as I wheel a barrow full of gravel through the 
yard, to find how few I can call by name, and how few I can find in the grounds. 

But I forget this and think of the splendid day. Is it not fine, this pushing a wheel- 
barrow with my shirt open at the throat and arms bared to the sun? I think so, though 
this is the first day, and, possibly, the last. 

Morgan walks by my side. We wheel gravel from a spot in front of the auto-tag- 
factory to a vacant building in front of the chapel. 

Morgan wants to run with the barrow, but my hands are already blistered. The 
running is not for me. So, walking, we near the hospital when the shriek of a siren 
cuts through the noises of the prison. 

“Fire-engines!” Morgan exclaims. 

“They’re not coming in here,” I tell him, yet I hurry around the corner just the 
same. 

“T’hell they ain’t!” 

Now the ground shakes with the pounding of the engines. The bell clangs. 
Morgan is right. The fire department is coming in after all. So I hurry and catch up 
with Morgan, and just as we round the corner of the dining-room an engine with a 
hook and ladder swings around the curve. 


It stops in front of the hospital. But I do not see any signs of fire, and so I am 
curious to know what is the matter. Ah! there it is. A group of men stand beside the 
hospital steps and look upward. 

I, too, look up, but can see nothing. So I put the barrow down and come nearer, 
my eyes still on the tree. 

“What’s the trouble?” Morgan asks a fellow who stands by. 

“Look up there.” The fellow points up to the tree-top. “A guy run outa the 
hospital an’ climbed the tree.” 

There he is. I see him now; but it is only a bundle of white that I see, ensconced in 
the uppermost branches. Maybe the fire department was called to bring him down. 

Astonishment seizes me. I watch the white bundle climb higher, and see long 
arms shoot out and cling to a branch that sways and sags under the pressure. 

“Come on down here!” a guard bawls. 

What is the white thing that the man in the tree wears? A night-shirt? A hospital 
nurse tells me that it is. The wind catches it underneath and it balloons out so that I 


can see his bared legs taking a step higher up the tree. 

Now a crowd gathers about. Some of the men stand on the hospital steps. An 
enterprising hospital porter begins to shinny up the tree trunk, but a guard orders him 
to desist. And now the ladder, with a fireman holding to one of the middle rungs, 
slowly rises. The top of it is but a foot or so from the tree. Now they will get the 
fellow down for sure. 

But the one in the tree sees this also, and high in the tree he stands swaying 
crazily. I fear he is going to jump. I hold my breath, stiffen, recoil as if struck by a 
torch, scream — “Look out!” — as a streak of white, flapping in the wind, comes 
swishing down to earth. 

Crunch! His head strikes the sidewalk. A split second his body appears to stand 
there, upright, shaking like a pin in a bowling-alley that is just sideswiped. He 
topples over on the pavement. 


A pool of red forms about his neck. Convicts rush near, and just as quickly rush 
back white-faced. I sneak over. 

The man in the night-shirt lies on his side. He is a twisted, messy sight. But not so 
twisted or messy that I fail to recognize him. No, no; for I know that one. And with 
this knowledge horror steals over me, then alarm, consternation. As from a great 
distance that I know is unreal comes a cheery voice asking... 

“Just come in, bud?” 

That voice, years and years ago, so long ago that it all seems a dream. And now 
Mac Don — for it is he — lies upon the pavement dead... “Just come in, bud?”’... 

And yet it does not make the lasting impression upon me that it might have done 
years ago. Deaths are too common. Foul air, rotten food, overcrowding — should I 
wonder at the ghastly toll? 


A new spirit creeps into the prison population. Revolt slashes the air. Rip, tear, 
blast the old prison down, brick by brick, beam by beam. It sucks out their lives. So 
stand by! Give way only for the torch. Leave this rotten bastile a smoldering heap of 
ruins. We’re going through. Not the sullen, snarling sort of a revolt, this, but the 
jaunty, don’t-give-a-damn kind. 

Guards walk timidly and speak with voices subdued. Trouble flogs their footsteps. 
One feels that the shell of insurrection is already in the chamber, the breech-lock 
snapped shut. All that is needed is a pull on the lanyard. A leader — and the prison 
erupts like a volcano. 

But who will pull the lanyard? That is the question. And how about the other 
fellow? Will he go? Will this company go? There’s no telling. Nobody wants, 
figuratively speaking, to be left holding the bag. The companies are widely scattered, 
and there is dissension between the working companies and those which are idle. 


Everyone concedes that it is the working men who have the more cause to rebel, 
and yet, strangely enough, they are the least belligerent. The idle companies are slow 
about coming to the front because of this. As a prison sage remarks: 

“What the hell’s the use of pushing ourselves in a crack for these workin’ lice! If 
they want to slave eight hours every day on a plate of slimy gravy and a saucer of 
beans, let em do it! Damn ’em! Let ’em slave an’ starve. We kin do our time sittin’ 
down in the idle-house.” 

However, the agitation does bring changes. Better food comes on the table. We 
are granted the privilege of smoking cigarettes. Little enough concession, but it 
retards the revolt trend. Sometime — a far, nebulous sometime — the place will go 
up like a rocket. Everyone grants this, and yet very few wish to join a group to bring 
it about. 

And so, because the men distrust each other, and, too, because of the privileges 
granted, the trend is one of watchful waiting. In reality it is but leashed violence. 

Many things contribute to the rebellious urge, and though those that matter the 
least are magnified out of all proportion to their importance, they do not hide the 
basic cause of the unrest. 

This is TIME. A long and voracious future. Drastic sentences, the loss of hope, 
the relentless grind of penal life are the only reasons for the rumblings of revolt. 
Rotten food, squalid quarters, foul air — what does all this matter if an ultimate 
chance of release is to be seen? Smash hope and in strides desperation. No one wants 
to die in prison. Thousands do, each year. 

Among us are men serving fifteen, twenty, thirty, even fifty years and on. These 
men know they cannot serve these sentences under conditions now prevailing. Who 
can? And then they ask themselves, “Are they expected to?” Here a man serves three 
years and dies. Another serves five and passes on. And another, of sturdier build, 
might serve ten or twelve years 


before dying. Is it any wonder, then, that many of them are sold, body and soul, to 
the idea that the penal policy is not one of reformation, but of extermination? 

Newspaper editors cry for blood and their pound of flesh. We ask, and rightly so, 
“Are they not getting it?” Parsons and bankers rant about the crime waves and urge 
severity in dealing with law-breakers. Are they, too, not getting it? Judges, with a 
weather eye cocked on re-election, hurl out ridiculous sentences, and then, ears 
aquiver to the rustle of currency, rush to recommend commutations. And at the 
bottom of the heap, coddled according to some folks, not doing half enough time as 
most of them will agree, lies the bankrupt man in gray. 


Well, he will do all the time he can. It is probable that many people will be 
disappointed, but then life is full of disappointments. If we are to judge by precedent 
the gray man will die in prison. Everyone will be satisfied: the convict, the 
undertaker, the one who stands on the church steps next Sunday morning and thanks 
God for a preacher who is able to tell him how to die. Noblesse oblige. 


Great changes follow the agitation. Groups of inmates are shifted from one cell- 
block to another. Guards are allocated to other companies. 

Morgan goes to work on the cell-block that is being built in the old Protestant 
chapel. Farren moves into school. Bowery and Laura flit to the company reserved for 
the third sex. Johnny goes to work, and in his place, for a cell-mate, I draw a glib 
fellow with restless eyes. Into our company move a dozen colored boys. They take 
the last six cells on the tier. To stave off trouble, mix white and black. A race war is 
preferable to a prison revolt. The darky fears the white man; the white distrusts the 
darky. 

Generally, there is a stir in personnel and policies. Now that the chapel has been 
emptied of benches, some place must be 


found in which to hold church services. Why not hold them in the prison yard? A 
likely place, surely, so a platform is erected, the church benches brought out there, 
and we are granted, though begrudged, an hour of fresh air every Sunday morning. 


Chapter Fourteen 


THIS Sunday we squat in front, on the grass, facing the rostrum. Upon the stage 
sit a bevy of girls ready to entertain us when the sermon is finished. The vaudeville 
insures good behavior. Of late the parsons have not been received so well. It works 
with a measure of success. There is usually a half hour of preaching, and, afterwards, 
a short program of a lighter variety. 

But no one hears the preaching to-day. Greater attraction there is for the eye than 
for the ear. Hearts at once beat high. Eyes are wide, staring, hopeful. These girls who 
occupy the stage are young, shapely — not so careful. Gracing the center is a beauty 
in bronze who wears a pale-green, diaphanous dress cut very low and held over the 
bodice by two tiny pink ribbons that always appear to be on the verge of slipping 
down over her shoulders. 

Now would not that be fine? They never will, of course, but there is always the 
chance that they might. The possibilities intrigue us. And well she knows the tumult 
within each one of us. And, too, having brought it about, she would also allow us to 
know she would appease it. Her brown eyes roll, and entice, and when she moves 
her hips the silk dress draws over a silkburnished knee and shows rolled stockings 
and much golden flesh above. A murmur runs through the crowd. 

“Gawd Awmighty!” This from Irish, a hard-faced darky. “Man, Oh-h-h, man!” 

The preacher stops speaking, closes his bible, backs sedately to his seat. The 
applause is vigorous and sustained. The parson 


smiles in acknowledgment. He does not know that we applaud, not his speech, but 
because he has finished. The prison chaplain strides to the front and holds up his 
hand for silence. 

The air grows still. I hear the swaying of the branches in the tree-tops, the ripple 
of the leaves coming to earth. The huge audience of gray men who cover the yard as 
far back as the alligator pond, seems to sway forward. The small wooden platform 
beside the high gray wall is gripped by four thousand pairs of eyes. 

“We have here with us,” the chaplain announces, “some visitors from out of the 
State.” He turns to the girl of the hour. She rises. The pale green dress clings to her 
form. Little imps dance in her eyes. She bows, and clasps her hands in front of her 
and draws the green dress tightly against her hips and legs. “A little girl from 
Broadway!” Murmurs of approbation threaten to drown his voice so he screams — 
“Broadway, New York! Give the little lady a big hand, boys!” 

The applause is deafening. She smiles, nods her head, bends forward again so that 
her dress draws upward over her dimpled knees. And now, green garters and all, with 
her curls falling over her forehead, she laughs provokingly down upon us. 


“Lawd!” cries a darky, “where’d dey say dat gal she was frum? Broadway? Bawl 
I’se gwine to Broadway foh— Lookit heah!” 

To the lure of the throbbing saxophones and drums her hips sway back and forth, 
faster, caught in a savage throb of the music, her legs swing out, showing the tip of a 
pink under-thing— Here goes! She is a whirl of green, of round arms, supple body, 
at once a flash of green, pink, bronze... daring and enchanting. 

Applause rocks the air. Enthusiasm brings cries of encouragement. 

“Do it, gal... Oh! do it, gal!” 

And, I ask, was there ever such a sight as this? And how she holds us, and drags 
from us involuntary statements. Now 


she pivots on one small foot and whirls around, and, without stopping, changes 
swiftly, swings to the other foot and reverses the swing of her body. She seems to 
hear every word that comes out of the audience, and responds to the mood. 

Now she is about to finish the dance, and her body swings back, back... palms 
reaching high... every part of her body throbbing as she sinks into a quivering ball. 
Then like a shot she is up again, her body stretched to its full height, screaming, “Hi- 
1-1!” 

The dance is over, and yet we sense that there is something more, for she leans far 
over the edge of the stage. Her breasts heave, her head shakes, and her eyes, so 
brown, scan the audience. From her red lips comes a lisping contralto, very intimate, 
very suggestive, mischievously naughty. Hear it. She sings... 


Shake that thing 
Oh-h! shake that thing... 


“Lawdy Lawd!” Irish flings his cap on the ground and pounds it fiercely with his 
black fist. “What foh dese white folks put me behin’ dese walls? See heah!” 


Martha got a baby shaking that thing... 
Oh! shake that thing... 


She stops, panting, her whole body alive and alarmingly vibrant, the while she 
kisses her golden palm and blows kisses over the crowd. 

The din of applause is deafening. “Doan stop, gal!” a voice calls above the din. 
“Doan stop now!” The chaplain rises and tries to look indifferent. He puts up his 
hand for silence, but the applause grows in volume. 

“Encore! Encore!” 

“T’se doan want no anchors,” shouts a gray-haired one. “AH wants t’hear moah 
frum de gal whut’s frum Broadway:” 


The girl bends low again, and grips the sides of her green dress, drawing back so 
that the contours of her form, in all their loveliness, come to view. So vigorous, now, 
is the applause, that it cannot be denied. The chaplain must wait for a lull. 

“Boys,” he shrieks, “J—” 

Applause smothers him and he gives the task up. The deputy-warden bangs on the 
platform with his cane. He screams, “It’s all over. Take ’em back.” 

The girl melts into the crowd of people that cover the stage. We rise, rather 
reluctantly, to march back to the cell-block. A man shakes his head dolefully and 
murmurs, “Why the hell do they punish us thisaway?” 

I wonder the same thing as I take the vision of the girl from Broadway back with 
me to the cell. That is it! Why do they? 


“No dinner! No supper!” The guard comes around locking the cells and retailing 
this bit of bad news. “No dinner.” 

Taking umbrage, I glare after him. My cell-mate kicks the slop-bucket and 
growls, “That’s a hell of a note, ain’t it?” 

I agree with him. It is a hell of a note. We shall not miss much, true enough, but it 
is the injustice of it that rankles. Should they punish us for appreciating loveliness? 
But then maybe it was worth it after all. But my partner thinks otherwise. He is 
incensed. 

“They dangle a bit of fluff before a mob of cons, then give us hell for liking it,” 
he growls. And then, suddenly, his face lights and he casts an attentive ear toward 
the corridor. 

“There goes the racket,” he says, and he helps it along by giving a piercing 
scream. 

Bedlam shivers the rafters. Each moment enlists adherents. It is a huge mistake to 
inform us that we are not going to eat. “They should have allowed the news to 
dribble in, then the noise would have been desultory. But now pans bang against the 
floor, bucket-lids draw across the bars, bed-legs slap against the wall. Howls, curses, 
crashes, they merge into a terrific clamor. 


But after awhile the men grow tired, and the noise dies down. Then it is that my 
cell-mate compares the system in here with the systems used in other prisons. I learn 
that there are styles in penitentiaries, too. And as we discuss this a cell-block runner 
stops by the cell and slides a large envelope through the bars. 

I look at it, glance at my cell-partner. He also looks at it and stares at me. One 
becomes chary of papers and such in prison. 


I shall take the plunge. I reach for the envelope and say, as casually as I am able, 
“Tt might be a kite from down the line.” 

“Yeah.” He picks his teeth and squints from behind his upraised shoulder. “That’s 
about it.” 

“Not so,” jubilantly. “It’s for me. From the office.” Is this what I have been 
expecting these years? Is it? And to find out I tear off the end of the envelope and 
extract a small typewritten piece of paper. 

I am intensely excited. My heart punches my ribs. I read the enclosed note once, 
twice, three times — five times! And each time I read with an added sense of 
wonder. The news within at once flings me to the heights, holds me there, swings me 
higher yet. The note reads: 


VISIT. BE THERE TO-MORROW. 
KEEP SMILING. LOVE. 
M. 


Who is M? I turn the slip of paper over and over. It might have been a telegram, 
re-copied, then sent on to me. But who is M? Mary? Why do I always think of her? 
And, then again, why did they not put down where the telegram came from? 

I turn it about, hold it up to the light. My blood sings in my veins. This is too 
good to keep to myself. A visit, mind — after three years! And the amazing part of it 
all — from Mary! 

I give it to my mate and ask, “What do you think of this?” 

He looks at it and answers, “I think you rate a visit.” 

I know that, of course. Sometimes he is entirely too practical. 


And so I exclaim, “But the name! M. Who is she? Why didn’t they put the full 
name on there?” 

“T dunno.” He says this as if this is my own problem, which it is. “Who is M? 
Y’ ought to know who M is.” 

“T know I should,” I tell him. 

I try to make myself believe it is Mary. But she has not written to me for over 
three months. If it is not she, then who is it? Who? WHO? 

But then does it really matter who? Is not the intriguing reality of receiving a visit 
from somebody — anybody — enough? And then I ask myself how I look, and go 
over to the mirror to find an indifferent answer. 

Maybe I have changed a little. Under my eyes there are lines. On my face there is 
a so-called prison pallor. But that is to be expected. Otherwise— But there is a 
difference. I feel it. 


I muse on. Part of the afternoon and evening I spend lying on the bunk, eyes 
closed, revelling in the prospect of a visit. My cell-mate sleeps. I am glad of that. 
How I wish the hours would fly swiftly. 


Night... And darkness... . Slop-buckets rattle against the flagstones. An arc-lamp 
outside the window flickers, and the wind blows the globe so that the shadow-bars 
swing back and forth on the glossy surface of the window-panes. A guard passes. 
The flags sound hollow underfoot, and when he coughs the echo lingers for a long 
time. In a cell upon the range above a man screams out in his sleep. 

“A bum rap. Framed by a bunch of copper bastards!” 

Somewhere off in the distance a locomotive whistles. On the heels of the whistle 
comes a powerful chug-chug, and the impact of box-cars coming together sounds 
like the boom of a howitzer. A trolley-car comes to a grinding stop in front of the 
prison. A leather-lunged newsboy shouts out the headlines of the newspapers he 
sells. The sulky moan of a fog-horn creeps across the river. A church bell tolls 
mournfully. 


The bong-bonging reminds me of a winter’s night when I passed a church. The 
high, narrow interior was of blue and gold, and a shaft of light marked people 
streaming through the doors. They paused, some of them, to chat and to press each 
other’s hands. Loneliness had at once flooded me, for there is no greater loneliness 
than being alone in a city. Or perhaps there is, and that is when one is among a mass 
of humans who are herded and locked in holes in a vast building of stone and steel. 
Is not that the greater loneliness? 

Life is all about me, streaming by — the bells, the whistles, the horns, the roar of 
motors, the slithering of trolleys, even the shouts of newsboys — and yet I am as one 
dead. No, not that! Should I forget, even for a moment, that M is coming to see me 
to-morrow? 

That fellow who jumped out of the idle-house window — was he not foolish? 
And Mac Don? He should not have jumped out of the tree. Maybe, if these two had 
waited, they would have received a visit from some M. Is not life worth living when 
one expects a visit from the only one? 

M. The night noises settle into faint whisperings. Cheery whisperings they are, 
too. The blue arc-light appears to nod to me quite blithely. It admonishes me to 
cherish this warm feeling. And why should I not be cheerful, even gay? Am I not 
going to see M to-morrow? 

M... I doze, but do not dream... My mind has exhausted all its joy-cells... There 
is a click, a dazzle... It is morning. 


I whisper the good word to some of my friends in the idlehouse. This, I find at 
once, is a great mistake, for I am flooded with kites, or, in everyday language, letters 
which are written on onion-skin paper. It is my task to get them through to my 
visitor. She must then post them. Going through, of course, I must not be caught with 
them. It is a thankless task. 

The size of the bundle fills me with misgivings. I know there 


will be the usual search, and this volume of mail passes the danger-line. 

I speak of this to Willie Witman, but for fear of being thought timid I do not 
protest vigorously. 

“Stash ’em in your dogs,” Willie advises nonchalantly. “When they frisk, they 
won’t give your dogs a tumble.” 

“Sure,” chimes in another, and his upper lip curls and makes me feel like a weak- 
kneed idiot. “I took out a bushel the last time J was out there.” 

I decide to take them all out. Favors must be returned. But I make a few 
reservations of my own first. 

So when at noon I go back to the cell I open all of the letters. This is a breach of 
etiquette, to be sure, but I want to make certain there are no calls for dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine, or machine-guns. It would not be fair to expect me to carry out such a 
letter. 

So I look them over carefully and find that they are just commonplace letters — 
letters to sweethearts, judges, buddies. One letter contains nothing but an 
impassioned poem to his love. It reads too well to be original. 

I bundle them up again and, borrowing a large pair of shoes, force the mess into 
the toe. I forego the dinner of sauerkraut and wieners. It will not be long until I 
receive the merry call. 


In the new hall, in the space between the E and F blocks and the partition 
covering the entrance to the chapel, I stand and await my turn to be searched. A 
guard nicknamed Barney Google, a gross, loose-lipped, bull-frogged-eyed fellow, 
searches a man who stands in front of me. Rats, a mummified sort of individual with 
a dyspeptic countenance, comes to frisk me. 

He croaks, “Whatcha got, boy?” and so saying he draws his hands expertly down 
the sides of my trousers, fingers my belt, presses against my legs, shifts his fingers 
under my armpits. “Carryin’ anything?” 


“Not a thing” —calmly, almost jauntily, with my eye on the curtain that stretches 
from the edge of the cell-block to the wall, and that shuts out a view of the visiting- 
hall. 


“They all say that,” Rats mumbles, and he steps back a pace to survey me from 
head to foot. 

The letters that press hard against the toe of my right foot grow, or so it seems, to 
enormous proportions. Something tells me that Rats is going to order me to take off 
my shoes. My heart scurries, then rides into a heavy, swift pounding. I am scared. In 
the guard’s face there is doubt, distrust, some dislike. 

“Take off your shoes,” he orders heavily. 

The command is like a dash of cold water. It stops the swift beat of my heart and 
cools my feverish brain. Now I spar for time. 

“Eh?” I say, cupping my ear. 

“Shoes.” He points down. Again I cock my head forward while he shouts, 
“Shoes! Shoes!” His voice grows irritable. “Shoes, shoes!” 

“Oh, shoes?” I try to nod and smile at the same time: 

“What’s the matter, are you deef?” 

I tell him that I am deaf, and go on to inform him that my trade, when I am 
outside, is that of a boiler-maker, and that he will invariably find that all boiler- 
makers are hard of hearing because the riveting hammer makes so much noise. But 
he will not listen, and I believe that, besides being deaf, he also thinks I am very, 
very dumb. 

I stall for time. Out of the corner of my eye I see a line of men waiting to be 
searched before going into the visiting-room. If I stall long enough this line will 
assume such proportions that there will not be time for a thorough search. 
Meanwhile, thoughts come fast and furious. The kites are in my right shoe, so it 1s 
the left one that I shall take off first. 

I take hold of the shoe-string and pull the bow tighter, so tight, indeed, that it goes 
into a hard knot. All this time that I 


struggle with the knot I am conscious of a swelling line of men behind me, and, too, 
of Rats’ growing impatience. 

I truly have a hard time with the knot. If I am caught with the kites they may 
deprive me of a visit, and besides that, put me in solitary confinement, on bread and 
water, for thirty days or more. 

Five minutes pass. But here it is. Surely I cannot delay any longer. I finish the 
untying and throw down the shoe. Rats takes it, shakes it, pulls back the tongue to 
look inside. When I go to take off the right shoe he shakes his head in disgust. 

“Never mind that,” he says, his voice sounding like the bleat of a sheep. “That 
shoe’ll prob’ly take you— Get outa here.” 

Before he can change his mind I slip through the curtain and into the visiting-hall. 


Chapter Fifteen 


I AM startled, self-conscious before this array of outsiders who sit along a wooden 
table that runs the whole length of the corridor. Upon one side of this table, next to 
the cells, the visitors are placed, while on the other, separated by a three-foot width 
of table, sit the men in gray. 

A moist-eyed tot, pouting lips streaked with chocolate, stands upon the table and 
surveys me with grave intensity. I gasp, hesitate, go on. A flash of color, of 
foodstuffs piled on table-top, of moving, eloquent white hands, of rouged faces, furs 
— does it not appear incongruous beside the drab bars and steel cages? 

And the women’s voices? And the excited, gleeful shouts of the little ones? I am 
suddenly amazed, flung into a new, beckoning world. 

But enough of this. Am I not here to see M? Is it not my duty, as I scan each face 
with eager eyes, to find her? But they all look so much alike, as if they are all cut 
from the same pattern. Even the older ones, with bobbed hair and rouged cheeks, 
look singularly young. 

Am I never to find her? I step ever so lightly, pause — stop dead and listen to the 
sound of my heart beating. 

A girl leans over the table and smiles at me. Yet I cannot believe my vision, and I 
puzzle over this strange happening as though the delight is so great that I cannot 
appreciate its fullness. It is she, and yet it is not she. There is something familiar 
about her stance, the brave lift of the head; but there it ends, for a wistful line of eye 
and cheek wafts the familiarity away. 

Is it Mary? 


“Jim!” 

“Mary!” Yes— no— no— yes! Now she slips the small hat from her head, and 
allows the golden curls to fall over her forehead while her eyes, so deep, so blue, 
search mine. 

“Tt’s only little me,” she whispers. “Only—” 

“Mary!” What else can I say? 

“Yes,” she whispers, trying hard, so gallantly to smile. 

And now her hands clasp mine. So warm they are, and quivering, with a thrilling 
softness that makes me forget the whole world. I see only red lips, eyes of blue — 
and we sway forward, our bodies melting into one. Then it is that I know that life is 
young, and well worth living with her lips so warm against my own. 

I hold her at arm’s length, look long and ardently into her eyes. But I must say 
something — say anything. But I cannot. I am tongue-tied and a fool. Questions and 


declarations hover on my lips. So, because I can say nothing when my heart is so 
full, I must take her in my arms again. 

After awhile she laughs, and her eyes shine through the wetness of her lashes. 
When she sits down, her hands still in mine, she says: 

“T had to sneak in. A fat fellow tried—” 

“Not so loud!” I caution. 

She lowers her voice so that I have to lean far over the table to catch her words. 
Maybe I lean over the table farther than is really necessary. I think, “It is delicious, 
yes, sitting thus with her face so close to my own.” But then why should I waste time 
talking to myself when there is someone, someone I love, to talk to? Life again is 
fair and glowing. 

“They gave me some pictures,” she says. “I had to pick you out from the number. 
That was easy.” 

“Even with this”—! open the gray coat— “tuxedo on?” 

She nods gravely, though her eyes twinkle, and she says, “Yes, even with the tux.” 

But I have a contention in view, so I ask, — and mind, I still 


hold her hand — “Why didn’t you put your name on the telegram?” 

“Well, I didn’t want them to know it was me. You told me in one of your letters 
that only relatives were allowed to visit you.” 

“And so,” accusingly, “you did get my letters?” 

“Letters?” She laughs. “J used the singular.” 

“Only one you got?” 

“Only one. That was written on a piece of paper so thin that I had to borrow a pair 
of glasses to make out the words. That is, all except the last three.” 

I tell her that it is not my fault, and explain why this is so. I have sent out, at 
times, about a dozen, costing me about six dollars. Only one reached its destination. 

But I dismiss the subject. Mary is becoming indignant against the officials who 
only allow us to write to relatives. I remind her that she, too, is breaking the rules of 
the institution by coming in here as my relation, and, besides, there is something 
vastly more important to talk about. I take her hands more tightly and say, “I want to 
ask you something very, very important.” 

“T’ll say yes,” she says quickly, flushing. 

The smile on her lips provokes me. Why do I so want to reach across the table 
and kiss her? But then the old man, the one who sits so solemn and silent staring at 
his son, he will think I am a fool. And the nice old lady on my right — of course she 
would understand. Nice old ladies always do. 

“You haven’t lost your appetite, I hope,” Mary says. “You’d better start eating 
what I’ve brought.” As she unpacks a basket she asks archly, “Can you eat?” 


“Can I eat?” What a foolish question. Can a starving man eat? “Watch me,” I 
boast. 

“T always like to watch the vulgar eat their vittles,” she says. 

“Vulgar?” 

Now she is shy, and stricken, and she tells me that she did not mean that. She 
apologizes because the ice-cream she has 


brought is all melted, but I tell her that it does not matter at all. Instead of eating it, I 
announce grandly, I shall drink it. 

There is such a quantity of food that I know I shall never eat it all. Yet I make a 
beginning, and, first, obtain her promise to help me finish it off in grand style. 

We have only an hour in which to talk. There is so much to say that I eat at a 
terrific speed. The food disappears rapidly. I cannot eat any more. 


The old lady who sits on Mary’s right gives me a nice, confiding smile. It says, 
“Go ahead, lad, and do what you want to do. Don’t mind me. If you want to kiss her, 
or hold her hand, do it. Haven’t I lived and loved?” 

I, too, smile and silently appraise her. 

She is nice, and her eyes are deep and gray. Her white face is topped by a fullness 
of white brow, and below, there is a wistful turn to her wide mouth. Somebody’s 
mother. How proudly she speaks of her son. The magnificent courage of her. Is not 
her love for her boy a splendid thing? 

She has set a place before her, white table-cloth and all, an abundance of food, a 
steaming thermos-bottle full of coffee. She talks to Mary about her boy as I drink the 
melted ice-cream. She says that her boy is not bad at all. True, he was in bad 
company, but that is not his fault. A wonderful lad that she had nursed at her breast, 
rocked in a tiny cradle, bounced on her knee. 

How lovingly her pale, frail hands linger over each cup and saucer, over the table- 
cloth, the setting. How eagerly her eyes search each passing face, and flit so 
anxiously toward the curtain through which the gray men must enter. She awaits her 
son, and longs for the touch of him. 

Over the edge of the cup I watch her, and note a sudden transformation. A glow 
of red steals into her lined cheeks. Again she 1s young, — young with the ardor of 
love — an amazing light in her eyes, a swift surge of life in the alert carriage of her 
body. Only the presence of her son can cause this. Her boy! 


I follow the path of her eyes, and when I see the one who brings this flush to her 
cheeks and the glow to her eyes I falter, and my throat is gripped by fingers of steel. 
No, no! It cannot be so. This climax is too awful to contemplate. Her boy. I want to 


tell her— But I cannot do that for it is not within my power. And yet I know that the 
sparkle will leave her eyes, the flush fade from her cheeks, — the revelation will 
throttle the very soul of her. 

For the one now stumbling toward her is Evans! 


I hold my breath. On he comes, eyes wide and unblinking, gaunt of body and 
unshaven of face, lips twisted in a fixed leer. I contemplate him with horror, and, 
though I do not admit it, with some loathing. For this old lady I have gained an 
affection, and this fellow is going to hurt her. Now she is on her feet, her breath 
coming fast, her arms outstretched to greet her son. 

“My boy,” she whispers proudly, her fine lips trembling. “I’ve waited so long, 
son.” 

Evans comes to an abrupt halt. His head goes down so that he stares straight into 
the eyes of the old lady. But within Evans’ eyes there is no light of recognition, no 
answering eagerness. 

“Son!” Her voice comes low and strangled. Her pale hands quiver, and grip the 
table-cloth so tightly that the bones of her fingers show blue and white through the 
skin. Over her face creeps a gray cloud that quenches the light in her eyes; and where 
once there was a living flame there is now ashes — ashes that are cold, and dead, 
and questing. 

But surely it is not so. She cannot believe what her sight unfolds. Gallantly she 
tries to smile, tries to meet the dull look of her boy with one of tender understanding. 

“Don’t you know your — your old momsey?” she asks. Her voice breaks. God! I 
hope she does not cry. “I’ve brought — brought you— Don’t! Oh, don’t!” She 
shields her eyes with her forearm. “Don’t look at me like that, son.” 

The corridor grows suddenly quiet. The old man on the left 


bows his head and interlaces his fingers. There is wetness in his eyes, and his thin 
lips twitch spasmodically. A baby sits on the table and stares. Mary slumps over the 
table pale and silent, hands pressed against her breast. I hide my head, and wish I 
could shut out the sounds about me. 

“Sonny Boy!” the old lady calls. “I’ve—” 

“No! No!” Evans shakes his head with the word, backs up, and there he stands 
with his back to the calcimined wall. “I want to go home,” he wails. “I want—” 

Silence, stricken and merciless. His cry is the wail of a lost and dying soul. 

“IT want to go home.” 

Evans wheels, beats the palms of his hands together, stamps down the corridor. 

“Sonny!” screams the mother, stretching out her arms. Anguish and terror shake 
her. He will go without seeing her, without knowing her, without her lips touching 
his. “Don’t go! Don’t go, Sonny Boy.” 


“Lady!” A guard leaps to her side and plunges his thick fingers into her arm. 
“Lady.” He shakes her roughly. “I say, lady!” 

It seems a long time before she takes note of the guard’s presence. Her pale face 
turns upward, then, and her fingers grip the front of her dress. 

“We don’t want any fuss in here,” the guard tells her angrily. “Don’t make a fuss.” 

“No fuss.” The mother nods. Her hands tremble. In her features is the whiteness 
and rigidity of death. “No fuss,” she repeats in a low, lifeless voice. Her hands flutter 
to her gray face, draw down and meet about her throat, slip down to her breast. “No 
fuss.” 

She rises and stands a moment swaying back and forth. Her eyes linger on the 
white table-cloth, the thermos-bottle, the food. She regards it all wistfully, then 
shakes her head and turns her back upon it all. She does not cry. Her pain is too deep 
for that. 


Her head is erect as she walks down the corridor, though her eyes are dead, and 
about her is the dazed look of one who meets unbelievable terror. 

No fuss. Christ no! She had come to visit her son and found him stark, horribly 
mad... But she must not make a fuss... No... No fuss... 


There is constraint after that. I try hard to bring my voice back to a natural pitch. I 
hope Mary understands, though, in truth, I do not understand it all myself. 

“T used to cell with him,” I tell her. 

“The boy who — who was—” 

“The same one.” I nod, and try to hold back the bitterness that creeps over me. 
“He was my first cell-mate. He was sane enough then. Now,” anger straining against 
control, “they’ve got their pound of flesh.” 

“But he must—” She pauses and looks at me appealingly. Maybe the harsh lines 
in my face disturb her. “He must have been a bit crazy in the first place.” 

I shrug my shoulders. That argument is hardly worth rebuttal. It is too stale. But 
look here! The time is up. People are packing their dishes. Advice, banter, leave — 
takings come thick and fast. The guard bellows: 

“All out! Time’s up!” 

So soon? It is going to be hard, this parting. I am afraid to look into Mary’s eyes. 

“Well...” I say, rising. But I have forgotten something. I am glad that I 
remembered in time. The letters. Quickly I slide off my shoe, take out the bundle, 
press it into her hands. “Take all these, will you?” I ask. 

“But—” 

“Please! We haven’t much time. Post them all.” 

She shoves them into her pocketbook. Now I stand and look at her. I damn myself 
for a fool. How many times have I rehearsed, 
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in my dream moments, this parting. And now I stand tongue-tied, stiff, gagged. 
“Aren't you—” 

I stop and curse myself for the heavy feeling in my throat and the little I can find 
to say. Where is that smile, that nonchalant fling of the head, the charming, reckless 
way I had flung my arms about her in my Golden Hours. The precious seconds are 
ticking away, and all I can do is to stand and stare like a fool. 

She lowers her head and says, “If you’re going to kiss me good-bye you’ II—” 

“Tf!” I exclaim. Why do I hesitate? I grip her hands, slide my own up to her 
elbows, catch her about the waist. And now she is close to me, so that the warm 
velvet of her cheek is against mine and the wet sweep of her eye-lashes caresses my 
temples. 

But I must tear myself away. One more touch of the soft warmth of her lips — I 
am away. I dare not look behind. My body seems weighted with leaden weights 
against which I fiercely struggle. It is a long, long way to the door. 


Chapter Sixteen 


Drummm... Zinzzzzzz... Bwockkkkk... Plack!... Drummm... Drummmmmm... 

I stand on the second floor of the prison woolen-mill, at the entrance to the loom- 
room, almost deafened by the roar and the boom of the looms, choked by the cloud 
of lint and dust, appalled by the maze of whirling belts. 

I say to myself, “I’m glad I don’t work in here.” The spinningroom is not half so 
bad. The two months I have been working there seem but as many weeks. 

Plack!... Bwockkkk... Drummmmmm... The floor shivers... Zinzzzzz... My ears 
ring. My head pounds... Plack!... To a thin-faced colored boy who runs a blanket 
loom I say: 

“How’s everything, bud?” 

“Eh?” 

At the top of my voice I shriek, hurling the words through the terrific clatter. 
“How’s everything going?” 

“How’s— Jes fine.” He smiles. “Jes fine.” 

Drummmmm... Calupup... ZinzzzzZ... 

“This noise will drive you crazy, won’t it?” 

““AH dunno.” He shakes his head, and his white teeth show beneath the blue fold 
of his lips. Drummmmm... Plack!... “Mebbe so.” 

Dust and gray lint swirl from the loom-frame and sweep over my shoulders. I 
bend my head and watch the shuttle. Like a mighty little brown engine it hurtles 
back and forth, plunges 


through the strings of the warp, fights to be heard in the frenzied clamor. 

“AH got de chist sickness,” explains the darky, putting his lips to the end of the 
shuttle and sucking the thread through. He coughs. “AH asks de officer to lemme go 
from dis job to one on de outside, in de fresh air, but it don’t do no good. AH gets no 
treatment heah.” 

“How many blankets do you make every day?” 

“Blankets?” Drummmmmm... Zinzzzz.... Bwock... “Some days AH makes 
twelve.” 

“Twelve?” I think : “He makes twelve blankets. They sell these blankets for six 
dollars each. That makes seventy-two dollars. The State pays him comparatively 
nothing.” And to him: “Is your chest bad?” 

“Hits bad, dis chist sickness,” he explains, shaking his head. “Mebbe so AH kin 
cure it all in de fresh air.” His brown face, so shiny, so sad, creases into a quaint 
smile. “Dat’s where AH wants a job.” 

Drummmmmmm... “Why don’t you get a job there?” 


Zinzzzzzz. Plack-Bwock!... The infernal clanking and clattering causes me to 
strain my throat. “Slow down. You’re too good a worker.” 

“AH knows.” His face yields a smile and the light of conscious pride lies in his 
eyes. “But AH can’t slow down. It’s mah nature to work fast. Mebbe so AH goes out 
ob dis prison nex’ yeah.” 

Over the whole room there is a pall of repression the like of which I have never 
known. Electric-lights pour over the loomframes, bathe the width of cloth, enfold the 
gray men with their gray, haggard faces, beat upon the quivering floor. Upon an up- 
raised wooden platform in the center of the room, above the belts and the pulleys, a 
guard paces up and down. He carries a shotgun. His eyes watch the roomful of men. 
He has a hungry, wolfish look, — the look of a killer — and he fondles the black 
stock of his gun with restless fingers. 

“Your time is up then, is it, bud?” 


“No-o-0-0. ’Tain’t exactly up.” Drummmmmmm... Plack... The floor quivers. 
‘““AH was jes up to de parole board, an’ dey gives me one year’s continuance. AH’II 
go out de nex’ time, sho.” 

Chest sickness... Drummmmm... . Lint swirls in a shaft of light coming through 
the dirty window... Zinzzzz... He has tuberculosis; but they will not give him a job 
in the fresh air... Plack!... He is too good a worker,... Drummmmmm. 

But did he not say that he will make it next time he goes up to the parole board? 
Brown and shining of face, his big, soft eyes glowing with the promise of the future, 
there is the eternal optimism of the human race in his soul... Drummmmmm... He 
thinks he will be paroled next time. I stir. I try to hide the disbelief, and, knowing I 
am unsuccessful, turn my back to the roar of over a hundred raging looms and return 
to the spinningroom. 


Here there is noise also, but it is not so harsh, nor is it so racking. The two 
spinning-machines take up the whole length of one side of the room, move slowly 
back and forth. The only noise comes from the whirring of the spindles and the 
clanking of an iron chain that drags along a tin section of the floor. 

I pass by the line of wooden bins that hold bobbins of varied material, by the 
guard’s stand that sits high above the floor, then move over to the spinning-frames 
where I work. 

Near the spinning-frames I stop, swing into the window-sill, sit propped there 
looking out of the window. There will be no more work to-day, I know, for the 
machine that furnishes the rolls has broken down. Thus I sit until my cell-mate, a 
thinfaced fellow with gray eyes and a slow, delightful smile, comes to stand by my 
shoulder. 


I pretend not to see him, for it is hard to mask the secret delight that bubbles in 
me. Of late he has been winning every game of checkers that we have played, but 
this morning I borrowed a checker-book which gives me all the combinations of 


plays. The next time my cell-mate proposes a game of checkers I am quite sure that I 
shall surprise him. 

“There’s Dutch,” he says, pointing down below. 

A straggling line of men pass by underneath. From the towels which hang from 
their belts I know that they have just come back from the weekly bath. 

I wave at Dutch; so he returns the greeting by a comical twirl of his wrists in mid- 
air, a sudden stop, with thumb touching the lobe of his ear and his other fingers 
extended and waving in the breeze. But who is that beside him, red hair in damp 
disorder, blue eyes twinkling in a friendly glance upward? 

Red Farren? Yes, it is he; and so I wave and shout, “Hey! Red.” And I wonder: 
“How long has he been working in the tag-shop?” But a guard, coming around the 
corner, wrecks my plans. 

“T just got back,” my cell-mate informs me. 

It appears that he, too, nurses a secret. His gray eyes, so placid, appraise me. 

I murmur, “You did?” and I sit in perplexity and ask myself: “How and where did 
he get back from?” Yet I dare not ask, for I know that will dampen the secret, and, 
anyhow, he will tell me in good time. 

His eyes are opened wide and shining as he softly says, “I guess I make it, Jim.” 

Now I no longer wonder, but chide myself for not guessing what he has been 
speaking about. Has he spoken of anything else for the past month or so? Night after 
night, in the closeness of the cell where we two share our thoughts and hopes, how 
often has he revealed his plans for the future? So I know that he has at last been up to 
the parole-board, and I am anxious — as anxious as he — to learn the board’s 
answer. 

It is comparatively still now, and only the far-off slappings of the kicker-sticks of 
the looms come to me. Away over the flat roof of the tag-factory looms the gray of 
the prison wall, and in the distance, the lure of outside life, of human 
companionship, 


even of love. I am stricken by the distance and the intervening chasm that separates 
my life from the lives of so many others. I turn away to shut it out from my mind. 
Belden, a chunky fellow who works carrying bobbins, comes by rubbing crude oil 
over his bald head. It smells terrible. I wait until he passes and say to Matt: 
“What’s the verdict, Matt?” 


The skin of his forehead rises and forms deep furrows under his thin line of 
brown hair. A dawdling smile draws only the corners of his lips upward. His forearm 
pivots outward from the hip, and as his pink palm turns upward and his fingers 
spread wide he drawls: 

“T know as little about it as you do, Jim. I’ve been up to the parole-board twelve 
times now and they’ve said pretty much the same thing every time.” 

“But—” I stop, impatience bottling speech. I had not intended to ask him for 
details, but I know that the parole-board told him nothing, and that he will not know 
what is their decision until to-night when the mailman brings the envelope around. 

Curiosity betters my judgment, and I find myself asking: “Didn’t they give you 
any encouragement?” 

“Some.” He smiles, and I feel drawn to him, charmed by the music in his voice. 
“They asked me where I wanted to go if they let me out. Another thing, I heard—” 

“Go ahead,” I say impatiently, for he stops to look at me. 

“Yes. There was a big shot talking out there and he said, ‘Some of these birds 
have just got to be turned loose. Either that or we’ll have to build a wall around this 
town.’ So,” Matt ends in triumph, “I gues they’ ll hafta turn somebody loose.” 

So sure is he of this that I want to ruffle him. He should learn, I think, after being 
in prison twelve years, and after returning from the parole-board each year of that 
twelve with a year added to his minimum sentence, that they do not have to do 
anything. A trifle superior I question: 


“Why say that? Maybe, as you say, the place is jammed, but you’ll notice that 
they don’t hafta turn anybody loose.” 

He insists, “But they’ve got to make room!” 

“Aren’t they doing that very thing right now?” My voice lowers to an even, 
didactic plane. “Why should they turn good workers like you out? If a man loaned 
you a truck horse for an indeterminate period of time, and this truck horse, say, cost 
you nothing but its food-bill, would you be in a hurry to return it to its owner?” 

“Well...” He digests this. I fear he does not relish the idea of being compared to a 
truck horse, so I hasten to assure him that I was only drawing an analogy. 

“That’s alright.” A sure, gentle smile warms his features. “When the joint holds 
no more they’II turn us loose sure.” 

He fingers a bit of wool and stands with his head brushing the window-sill. 
Arguments gather force in me. Whether or not I wish to prepare him for disaster, or 
whether it is just a state of perversity, I do not know, but I take another line of attack. 

“Matt,” I begin, “when I came in here, or right after, men were sleeping in the 
corridors of the M and N block. Then there were only twenty-seven hundred men in 
here. At that lime the officials were ranting about the stir being crowded. Now 
there’s over four thousand men in here.” 


I pause, assume a thoughtful pose, go on. 

“Did they hafta turn anybody loose?’ — laconically. “Not so’s you’d notice it. 
One hundred and fifty new men came in last month. Ninety old men went up to the 
parole-board this month and only thirty — thirty, mind, or about one-third of the 
total — were released. Now, honestly,” — fixing him with a quizzical eye — “does 
it look to you as if they give a damn about you or me being packed in?” And before 
he can answer: “Looks like they want us packed in, doesn’t it?” 

I am immediately sorry for saying this. The impulse to state 


my case carries me away. And yet I am glad to note that Matt takes it gently, as 
always. Optimism runs swift in his veins, and I know, though behind his mild gray 
eyes there might be hidden fires of revolt, that his faith in human nature 1s far greater 
than my own. Contrition stirs me, and because I think I see a flash of confusion in 
his eyes Iam compelled to say: 

“T think you'll make it, Matt. Yes, I do. Damn it all! you’ve been here too long 
now. Twelve years!” I am moved, and frightened, too. “If it had been me that was 
going up to the parole-board and coming back with an extra year each time, year 
after year, I’m telling you—” I sigh and lay my hand on his shoulder. “Matt, you’ve 
got more guts than I have.” And because my eyes are damp and heavy I bow my 
head. 

He nods. Words do not come easy. He remembers that he has a crossword puzzle 
to finish. I am left to my own thoughts. 


Where will it all end? In retrospect I find that I have bettered my position but little 
by moving from the idle-house. The air on the fifth tier, where this company 1s 
located, is stifling and filthy. 

Sometimes I can hardly breathe, and, when I awake in the mornings, it is fully 
half an hour before my throat is cleared of the filth of the night. And then the 
officials must make things worse, for the windows have been nailed shut, and below, 
on the ground floor, bags of cement are piled. The white stuff swirls over everything. 
Bags of cement are being constantly carried in and out of the building. My nose and 
throat, and sometimes I believe my lungs also, itch and burn. 

I have often wondered, and wonder now, what would happen to us all in case of 
fire? The galleries, or runways next to the cells, and the supports are all of wood. 
The roof itself is of wood, double-layered, supported by cross-beams heavy with 
dust and so dry that splinters and peelings cover the surface. And now that the old M 
and N block is being torn down, and the beginnings of the new cell-block are 
covered with scantlings, partitians, 


forms, scaffoldings, there is a great danger from fire. A spark, a flame, the props that 
hold the scaffoldings would flare — a hectic moment and the place would be a 
roaring furnace. 

The roof is as dry as tinder. It would be eager to grip a blaze. And then—! It is too 
awful to think about. Fire would sweep down and consume the stairways and 
wooden galleries, send a wall of flame and smoke over nearly two thousand men 
caged in their cells. Every avenue of escape would be blocked. We would be locked 
behind bars, high and far away from aid — doomed. 

But who cares? Are we not condemned as bad, utterly, devastatingly bad? Yes, we 
only fool ourselves when we think that we are put in prison to be punished or 
reformed. We are placed here to be destroyed. We see ourselves much clearer than 
the lemon-lipped parsons and mealy-mouthed reformers. They speak of the future; 
we live in the present. And it is bitter — bitter as hell! 

Matt. I wonder about him. He has done twelve years in prison. That is a long 
time, is it not? They should give him a chance. But will they? The inner voice is 
awed, and hope strains against the band of despair. 


The mailman’s tread, this night, is eagerly awaited. Matt’s eyes glisten, his lips 
tremble slightly, there is both dread and hope in his face. He sits on the stool, the 
light throwing deep shadows under his eyes, his head cocked to one side, his open 
fingers drawing down from his temples to his jaw. 

“These whiskers,” he drawls, “they kinda make my face itch all over.” 

I agree, and rub my own chin, though I know it is not of the whiskers he is 
thinking, but of the word that will come, by letter, from the parole-board. Down 
below there is much shouting. 

“Another year flop,” I hear a fellow say bitterly, and at this Matt’s eyes blink 
rapidly, and the muscles in his jaws move up and down. 


“A year,” I echo mentally. “1 year.” And I look again at Matt and find him 
shrinking, and so pitifully small as he crowds forward on the tiny three-legged stool 
that sets between the bededge and the wall. Soon he will know. 

Near comes the swift, sure tread of the mailman. A momentary pause, the 
swishing of a leather pouch— ”Lennox! Matthew Lennox!” Then the mailman is 
gone. The envelope, and the paper within which holds Matt’s fate, lies stuck between 
the bars. 

Matt tries to smile, but it is only a feeble attempt. 

“Take a look-see, Jim,” he murmurs. 

“No.” I feign jollity. “You take it, Matt.” 

“Well...” He rises, a bit fearfully, I think, and I note the trembling of his hands, 
and his eyes hold the look of one harassed by fate. Agitation shakes me. 


What will it be? Release? Another continuance? So earnestly and fervently do I 
hope it will be a release! But I am impatient. Why does Matt dawdle so? These 
seconds are precious: they hold part of a man’s life. Hurry, Matt, for the suspense 
hurts! 

Now he has it, twirling the envelope in his lean fingers and looking, not at the 
envelope, but across it and beyond, to the black iron bars and the gray wall. Dark 
foreboding shifts my gaze to the floor. 

Under guarded eye-lashes I watch Matt’s fingers slide under the flap of the 
envelope, rip it open, extract a small slip of paper that shakes and rustles — falls to 
his lap. 

Matt stares at it bleakly. I do not stir, neither do I question. I know. And the 
knowledge is like the teeth of a ripsaw cutting deep and jagged across my chest. A 
blanketing wave of compassion sweeps over me. 

A swift, furtive glance and I find Matt digging his two fists into his sunken 
cheeks. They throw folds of gray flesh under lackluster eyes. He is suddenly old — 
old and incredibly weary — and upon his face is the distorted look of a runner 
breasting the tape in a last, anguished spurt. 


So quiet is everything that I can hear his breath coming in a quavering hiss. 

“Here’s the verdict,” he mumbles, trying to put life into words that are dead upon 
his white-edged lips. “God damn ’em. Look!” 

The paper lies in my hands. But the print runs together, and jumbles into a mass 
so that I only see the four bold words that tell Matt’s fate. 


Continued for Two Years. 


Matt struggles to his feet. His body is tense and his face strained. His whole being 
stirs with the hate and agony of a man who carries a terrific burden through the black 
of night. 

“If they’re going to make me do the fifteen years,” he mumbles, “why the hell 
don’t they tell me and get it over with?” His voice rises to a dynamic entreaty. “Why 
don’t they? Tell me!” 

In his tone there is a quality that harrows, and seeks an answer, yet knows that the 
quest is hopeless. How can I answer? What can I say? His eyes are terrible. His 
voice 18 aquiver. 

My mind cries, “Why? Why? Why? Has not the man done enough time already?” 
And as if to answer my question Matt says: 

“Damn it! ain’t I done enough time? Twelve years. The judge only give me one 
year. Is the parole-board Christ Almighty? Is it?” 


I say, “I dunno, Matt.” Words, where are they? Are they imprisoned, like my 
body? I must speak, so I say, “You’ve only got three more years, Matt, even if you 
do it all. You can make it.” 

“Sure I can make it. Sure. But, Jim,” and he faces me with lips tight against his 
gums, “they’ve put murder in my heart.” 

Long fingers contract and claw at his palms, stiffen into knots that are malevolent 
fists that pound against his knees as he flops down on the stool. 


“All I ask is a chance. Four years— five years— six years— I could have done it 
with a smile. But they dragged me along for twelve years, making a fool out of me 
each year, and I’m burned out. Next time—” He crouches, jaw jutting, eyes like twin 
diamonds and as hard. “Oh, yes! there’ll be a next time. There usually is.” His voice 
comes stronger, more lustful. “And then I’m holding court right in the street, and I’m 
having a gun in each hand.” 

He rips open the front of his shirt and flares, “What the hell good am I now? My 
nerves are all shot, every bone in my body rotten with filthy slop-buckets and prison 
T. B. What good am I, eh?” 

Comes a brief chuckle, low, harsh, throat-trapped, making me aware of a 
numbness, not within me, but around me, like an iron shroud. 

“Sure,” he jeers, and on his face there is a smile that is not nice to see, “they’ll 
shoot me out of here when I’ve got my fifteen years in, and they’Il say, ‘Here, Matt, 
we’re gonna turn you loose. Be a good boy, won’t you?’ They’ve been telling me 
I’m a bad one for twelve years, and maybe they’ Il say the same thing for three more. 
Sure... Pll be good...” 

His voice hisses and ebbs. About us, in this building of stone and iron 
honeycombed with holes which hold in every one two men, we two are strangely 
alone. The very air smothers me with dread. 

I want so much to comfort him, to place a fond hand on his shoulder and say, 
“Matt, I believe in you.” No, I cannot say it. My throat is dry and hot, and while I 
hold my head between my hands I can feel the blood pounding in my temples. Why 
do they keep him in prison all these years? He was convicted only of a petty 
burglary. He was sentenced to an indeterminate sentence of one year to fifteen years. 
If the judge wished Matt to serve longer than a year he could have easily sentenced 
him to a longer minimum. 

I sit and try to figure out why a parole-board, neither elective 


nor judicial, is able to sentence a man to years of imprisonment, piecemeal, after the 
man has served the sentence imposed by the trial judge. I come to no end of reasons 
why they cannot do this, and face the fact that they do. Yet I am sure it is illegal. 


Is it, perhaps, a prison policy that enriches the individuals who have charge of us? 
All about us buildings are being erected. New machinery 1s being installed. Each day 
the prison workshops pour out a stream of convict-made goods. And then the 
officials shout poverty, while in their hands is the cheapest labor in the world, 
cheaper, even, than the slave labor of years ago — convict labor. 

Why, then, does the department claim insolvency? That is it, why? I am full of 
bitter moods. 

Now the tragedy of the night comes to me with full force. I think of Matt, good- 
natured Matt. To the very core of him I know he is decent. Now they put in his heart 
a desire for revenge. He is determined to kill rather than submit to degradation and 
injustice. 

He wants revenge— REVENGE—REVENGE. Prison germs breed in his body. 
You might meet him sometime... In the dark! 


Chapter Seventeen 


THE days become longer. Matt is bitter and morose. He lives, it seems, only to 
wreak vengeance upon those who have so injured him. He ts transferred to an idle 
company. 

The prison routine begins to gall me again, and besides, the spinning-frames now 
work at full speed making thread for blankets. The air is thick with lint and the smell 
of muck and oil. We cannot open the windows, for then it is too cold, and the wind 
breaks the threads. So we have to work with the windows closed. What with the foul 
air in the cell-blocks and the dustfilled air in the woolen-mill, I rapidly lose weight. 

Through the institution flies the news that Judah, a colored lad, has been shot and 
killed. Later the newspapers come out with a story that he was trying to escape. Eye- 
witnesses say that he was running toward the deputy’s office when the guards shot 
him. But of course it is just another man shot while trying to escape. It is only a 
month ago that a young fellow, addled in mind, was taken out of his cell and shot at 
night. He, too, was trying to escape. This is becoming an old, old story. 

Meanwhile, time drags on. My story-writing career goes on apace. Rejection-slips 
come so fast that they cease to discourage me. 

I meet little Tony coming down the stairs with his quota of slop-buckets, and to 
his cheery, “Hello,” I only nod, for the stench is so strong I fear to open wide my 
mouth. It is so every Sunday morning; a postlude, perhaps, to the church services. 
The brimming slop-pails swish over the edges of the buckets and slop spatters on the 
wooden stairway. 


Everything is hurried. We are so crowded now that it becomes hard to find space 
in which men may wash. At morning and night we rush into the cell, grab a towel, 
rush to the trough that runs along the gallery. Then there is shoving and hauling, a 
moment for placement, a dabble under the thin stream that comes from the long iron 
pipe, the pounding of a club on the iron covering — which means that we must hurry 
— and we are chased back to the cells again. 

Now for the count. We have two fingers through the bars. Along the tier comes 
the guard counting us. I feel certain that he counts us in his sleep. We are numbered 
coming in, going out, in the dining-room, coming back from the shops, and so often, 
I fancy, that the guard does it unconsciously. This counting is an ever-present 
reminder that we are felons. 

But I mind it not so much now that I have the cell all to myself. It is fine, this 
being able to do as I wish in the cell, and I feel a sense of contentment. 

But not for long. In Matt’s place comes a tall, dark, nervous fellow named 
Warner. He informs me that he has just been brought back after escaping from the 


prison farm. I listen long and eagerly to his account of the escape. 

He is decent enough, though sometimes hard to understand. His eyes hold the 
look of one continually startled, a wild, shifting glance that makes it hard for me to 
judge his moods. And yet, withal, he is amiable enough, and we get along very 
nicely when I find that I can outplay him at checkers. 

The return to the cells sickens him. He curses each time his eyes go to the broken 
walls, the dirty ceiling. At night he groans and scratches. I fear that the bedbugs have 
migrated to our block since the old M and N block has been torn down. At night I 
hear them plop-plopping on the newspaper we place on the floor. Something shall be 
done about it. 

Warner says he is a painter. Is not that invitation enough? If he is a painter, well, I 
shall arrange for some paint from the tag-factory, and between us we shall paint the 
cell. Adventure 


calls. We shall fill in the holes and cracks, exterminate the bugs and nits, and then, 
when the enamel dries, the walls will be so slippery that the bedbugs will be unable 
to gain a foothold. 

A grand plan. I wonder why I did not think of it sooner. Is 1t not a wonderful 
plan? And besides being wonderful, there is the hazard of being caught in the act. 
Detection would entail a siege of solitary, which would be welcome, since it may 
bring a transfer to an idle-company. For the latter I would readily suffer the former, 
so in all ways I am satisfied. 

Our room, I say, will be enamelled blue for the upper half, with a darker shade of 
blue and gray for the lower half, and then a border of orange around the top of the 
cell near the bars. A grand idea, what! I can envision it all. It fills me with 
marvellous anticipation. 


We finish the job, and now the cell reeks of paint. I smell it, taste it, feel it. I am 
well painted. But it is a good job well done, and so we survey our handiwork with 
pride. For the paint I paid two sacks of tobacco, and for the paint-brush I had to give 
one pack. Surely the materials were worth the price. 

We plan to obtain some grease and build a ridge of it around the walls nearest to 
the bars. This will prevent the bedbugs from venturing even to the outside limits of 
the cell. But before I am able to put this plan into execution I must think over the 
happenings of the day. 

The guard who had charge of our company has been shifted. This new one, a 
burly brute with a hard stare, gazed long and suspiciously at our cell upon his arrival. 
I wonder now, as we sit in the cell awaiting the dinner-bell, what he intends to do. 

But here he is. I think we are to find out right away. 


Red of face, his thick neck stretched around the pillar, he stands outside the cell. 
For a long time he stands there. 

I give him a swift, contemptuous look, and then continue my talk with Warner. It 
would be politic to fawn, perhaps to ask an opinion upon some weighty problem, 
then listen with deference 


to what he thinks about it. But it will amuse me to antagonize him. These guards 
count me every moment they can, and would shoot me, too, if they had the chance, 
so why should I be pleasant to them? So, bubbling inside, I raise my voice and 
switch the conversation to an account of a red-faced, destitute fellow who could 
neither read nor write but who procured a job as a penitentiary guard. 

The guards breaks in with, “Pretty good job you guys did paintin’.” 

Wearily I look up and say, “Yes, it is a good job, but we didn’t do it. There’s been 
three guards up here about this cell. We’ve been over to the deputy’s office three 
times about it.” 

“What did the deputy say?” 

“He said, ‘Get out of here.’” Again, very composedly, I resume my talk with 
Warner. This time, the guard of which I spoke only bathed when he bought a new 
suit, which was not very often at all. 

“It looks to me as if it was painted yesterday,” the red-faced guard persists. Truly 
he is a stubborn clod, and he pounds the wall with the end of his club. Afterwards he 
looks at the tip. Of course there is paint there. “It’s fresh,” he says, his eyes lighting. 

I sigh a great, weary sigh. I know the paint is fresh, and so am I, though prudence 
knocks warningly and tells me not to tell him this is so. The State, and particularly 
the prison officials, teach well. I have learned that when a man is imprisoned a lie 
always serves better than the truth, and that it is not worth while to plead guilty to 
anything. 

“Tl have to write you both up,” he mumbles, bringing out a notebook and 
laboriously writing our names and numbers. And then, moving off, he says that we 
will see about it. 

“Pinched!” Warner breathes, his eyes more startled than ever. He almost kicks 
over a slop-bucket in his agitation. “What do they do to a fellow for paintin’ the 
cell?” 

“They usually make you scrape it off,” I inform him. “But 


we won’t. Don’t refuse, though. If they call us over to-morrow morning just stall 
along awhile.” 

This, I see, puzzles him, so I add, “Let me do the talking. Ill take the rap for the 
cell being painted when I came here. You didn’t come in till later. That lets you out 


altogether. Right?” 
He regards me with that startled, troubled glare. I believe he thinks I am 
minimizing the seriousness of the affair. 


Being arrested, in prison, sounds fantastic enough, and I cannot repress a smile as 
we two are arraigned. 

The deputy-warden, who now holds court, eyes us severely from behind a citadel 
of a desk. The personnel officer, on the deputy’s right, nods grimly and “Hmmmms” 
through his nose. The chaplain sits calmly contemplating the smoke that curls up 
from his very fine cigar. 

“Who painted the cell?” asks the deputy, turning a report card over and over. 

Warner shuffles his feet. I wear a look of bland innocence and say, “I haven’t the 
least idea.” 

“You haven’t the least idea,” snorts the deputy. “Well, well.” 

The personnel officer scowls. The chaplain knits his brows and draws tight his 
under lip. This gives him a pious look. Warner, standing beside me, makes funny 
noises in his throat. Highstrung, apt to flare up at any moment, this quibbling is not 
to his liking. 

The deputy turns to Warner and asks, “Do you know?” 

“That cell, deputy,” I interpose, fearing that Warner will tell him the truth, “was 
painted when I first came into the cell. That was nearly a year ago. Warner has only 
been in the cell a little over a month.” 

“Well, that’s long enough to paint a cell, ain’t it? The guard says it was painted a 
few days ago. The paint is still wet. What do you say to that?” 

To that I say that we washed the cell the day before, and no 


doubt the paint has softened. I am afraid, though, that it does not register. 

“Yes,” he says wearily, “that’s a good alibi, but it don’t hold water. I happen to 
know that you fellows painted that cell. A little birdie told me.” (The little birdie is a 
stool-pigeon.) “So you two artists are going right back there and make a good job of 
scraping it off again.” 

“The hell we are!” The explosion has come. I expected it, and even wondered 
why it did not come sooner. Warner’s lean jaw shoots out and his feet take a firmer 
hold on the floor. “I’m not scraping any paint off. You can put that right down on the 
card there.” 

A moment of tension. Their eyes lock. Warner’s are wild, glittering. The deputy’s 
waver, and before they lower I see in them exasperation. 

“Get back in the hole,” he commands at last. 

Warner leaves, and with his retreat I am left standing in an awkward position. I 
had intended to stall along for awhile, explain to the deputy, very courteously, that 


the cell was painted when I came into the cell, and, even so, they are going to tear 
down the building soon and the order to scrape the paint off is senseless. But now I 
have to discard that plan. The deputy is in no mood to listen to excuses or reason. I 
am in a quandary. 

“How about you?” questions the deputy, looking up. “Are you refusing to scrape 
the paint off, too?” And as I hesitate, crying to frame an argument: “Speak up! Let’s 
hear it!” 

Enough of him and his talk. Warner is in the hole; I'll go in also. So I walk back 
into the hole. But not before I give him a long stare full of contempt. For this I hear a 
churlish, thwarted command. “Stand ’em up! Up in the strait-jacket! Both of ’em.” 

We are both stood up in the strait-jackets. So often have been there, however, that 
it does not worry me very much. I merely compose myself for a siege of solitary. 
And then, somehow I feel sure I will be transferred out of the woolen-mill. He 


will think I am stealing paint from the tag-factory, which is close by, and selling it. 
Everything works out satisfactorily. 


Afternoon, and into the building steps a natty, pompous guard who leads a group 
of whispering, nudging visitors. “This,” I hear him say airily, with Oxfordian 
inflection, “is the correction cell and cell-block. In this building are twelve cells. 
Hmmm.” 

From where I stand, pinioned in the jacket, I can but see his legs, spread wide 
apart, his patent-leather shoes, the bottom of his trousers, which hang down over the 
shoe-tops like two quaint little boats, and the swaying stick with which, while 
speaking, he taps on the concrete floor. 

But I can hear him plainly enough. He speaks of the hole, and tells the visitors 
that it is used on very, very rare occasions. And adds, “Let me state, er, in case a 
prisoner goes berserk, er, runs amuck, attacks a guard, er— er— a knife-slashing 
affair. But not over night” — hastily. “The longest I have ever known a man to stay 
in solitary, within my eighteen years of prison experience, is forty-eight hours.” 

“Wahhhhh! Wooooooo.”’ The little building shakes with rebuttal. Each man in the 
hole must be shouting his disapproval of these lies. ““You’re a lying—’” This latter, I 
recognize, comes from my impetuous cell-mate. 

The squat little building rocks with recriminations, denials, curses, a lurid stream 
that loses effect in the general tumult. 

“We'd better get out of here,” pipes the guard in alarm. “These are dangerous 
men. Degenerates. Oh!” 

It is not often that visitors venture into solitary confinement, and, when they do, 
the officials are very careful about who they are. The lies the conductor told the 
visitors are only links in the chain that shackles penitentiary doings. Many men have 


spent thirty, forty, fifty, and some of them ninety days in solitary confinement on 
bread and water. Some of them have died 


from the effects of the torture. Many of them have been driven insane. 

I mull over this for some time. The visitors left with precipitancy. The noise dies 
down, for it is not good policy to keep shouting for any length of time. Detection 
might follow. Yet I am afraid that the officials will take some punitive measures. 

As I think of this a thick shoulder brushes against the outside edge of my cell. 
After it comes a red neck of extraordinary thickness, a bullet-shaped head, a dull, 
crafty face with beady little eyes that seem to be crowded back into his head by the 
massive ridge over them, and a voice, whispering: 

“Dese fellows, dey is crazy, yes?” 

It is Mims, the convict-caretaker of the hole. His is a sort of semi-proprietorship, 
janitorship, keeper. 

“Who ees it?” he asks. “You know?” 

I tell him, very shortly, that I do not. 

“T fin’ out.” He glides out. Seconds later he is back again, a cackle in his throat, 
his little eyes almost closed. He chuckles and says, “I fin’ ’em. I fin’ ’em. Yassir.” 

The men confined here, I think, fear this convict more than they fear the guards. I 
wonder about this. The place grows very quiet. Now, I muse, would be a good time 
for that fellow to recite the poem of his own composition. Maybe he is busy 
wondering why everyone is so silent. 

I stir to find Mims and two guards standing outside the cell. The regular guard, 
named Temple, unlocks the cell door and says, “Come on out of here.” 

Warily I watch him, search his face for fear or anger. Suspicion prompts me to 
ask, ‘““Where to?” 

“Out.” He waves a hand toward the courtroom, gives me a reassuring nod. I am 
disarmed. 

As I go toward the ante-room where the clothes are stored the guard says, “The 
deputy said never mind scraping that paint off. They’re going to pull down the old 
block pretty soon.” 


Suspicion is now replaced by speculation. There are five of us out in the room 
now, more than half of the former occupants of the hole. What is the idea of allowing 
us out? And Warner is left in. 

Mims gives us our clothing, “See,” he whispers, his face creased into what he 
believes to be a smile, “I feex ’em. You boys is goot boys. You go out ’cause you no 
shout when de mens come in de hole.” 


He nods excessively. A fat fold of flesh overlaps his collar. “You be alright now,” 
he says when we are seated in the corridor. He lolls against the radiator, an elbow 
resting against the wall. “Dose udder fellows — I ketchum.” He bares his teeth and 
wags a thick forefinger. 

I regard him contemptuously as I bite off a chew of tobacco. He is too certain of 
himself. For many years he has been protected by the officials, protected just as the 
other stool-pigeons are protected. Their reward 1s the privilege to graft, steal, swindle 
other prisoners. 

Out by the door I see the deputy-warden talking with two men in civilian 
clothing. Visitors, possibly. The deputy calls Mims over and introduces him to the 
two civilians. 

“Mims is a very good boy,” I hear him say. “He’s been in here—” He turns to 
Mims. “How long have you been in here now?” 

“Fourteen years.” 

“Fourteen years?” The visitors nod and say that fourteen years 1s a hell of a long 
time to be in prison. The deputy agrees with them, and smiles pridefully, and adds, 
so that the point will not be missed, “Mims does very good time. He is a very good 
boy.” 

According to official standards he is. He is an informer, thief, conniver who 
basely takes every privilege accorded his kind. He was convicted of murdering a 
frail old lady and robbing, her. But maybe I am mistaken. Is not Mims a very, very 
good boy? 


Chapter Eighteen 


CONTRITION and self-accusation rack me. The night passes into day, day into 
night, and still Warner is in the hole. It 1s all my fault. He should not suffer for 
something I planned and executed. If he does not come out before to-morrow 
morning I resolve to go over to the court and plead guilty to the charge. Then they 
will release him. 

And so thinking and moving along the range after supper, I hurriedly grab for the 
door-bars. But the door is locked, and inside the cell, lying on the bed with his head 
sunk into his chest, and with his fingers spread-eagled over his hair, is Warner. My 
heart sings. 

“Just got out?” I ask, looking in. 

He does not answer me, and before I can repeat the question the guard unlocks 
and I go inside. 

For some moments | stand in the middle of the floor and look at Warner. I wonder 
at his stillness. He did not even look up when I entered. Maybe he is hungry. So I 
say, impulsively, “I’ve got a sandwich for you. I saved it. Can you eat a bite?” 

“No, I can’t eat,” he answers in a dejected tone, throwing his legs over the bed- 
rail and sitting with his two hands pressing his temples. Slowly his face turns up. I 
stare! I start! Astonishment causes me to blink. What is this? The right side of his 
face is swollen, his lips are puffed, under his eyes are blue bags that fall over his 
cheeks. Is this, then, the reason I was let out of the hole? 

“What the hell — Who did that?” I blurt. 

“They beat me up over there,” he mumbles, shifting his arms 


and legs and rising, with a grimace, to his feet. “Look here, willya?” 

With an exaggerated swing of his shoulder he draws off his hickory shirt. Next 
comes his underwear, and then, as I gasp and widen my eyes, he shows a body 
covered with contusions, welts, knots, bruises. 

“Cripes!” I cry. 

“That ain’t nothin’,” he says, and he leans over, shoves his hair back from the top 
of his head. “Feel here. No, no.” He takes my fingers and guides them. “Right here. 
Feel,’ 

Guided by his fingers I probe through his hair and come to a large bump. I begin, 
“That’s one hell of—” 

“That ain’t nothin’, boy!” He bends over, and with both hands he grips the cuffs 
of his trousers and pulls them over his knees. “Look here, yeah.” 

Tragedy and humor are never far apart, and I tell myself that he is very proud of 
these welts and bruises. This way and that he turns his shins and knees to give me a 


better view of their swellings and redness. Maybe he would be showing me for half 
an hour, but I am anxious to find out how it happened. 

“What’s this all about?” I ask hurriedly, because I know if I do not talk fast he 
will find something else to show me. “Some smoke?” 

“Yes.” We light cigarettes. He lifts his chin and seems to be seeing what he is 
about to relate. 

“T stood in the strait-jacket for forty-eight hours,” he begins. “On the other side, 
y’ know. When you guys left there was only three of us in the hole, and they didn’t 
give us a damn thing to eat and drink. All next day and night, then the next morning 
— forty-eight hours. From the time I went in there till a few hours ago. When you 
guys left, remember?” 

I nod, flush a bit futilely, then ask myself why this should be so. I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

“Well, I’m half goofy, tireder’n hell after standing in the jacket for so long 
without a drink or a mouthful of grub. Yeah, 


I’m standing there first thing in the morning when the door opens. Bang! 
Something hit me on the head. I’m too weak to stand up, like, and I didn’t know 
what — what the hell it was all about. Slap! Something hit me just as I come out of 
the straitjacket. Right on top of the bean. Feel.” 

When I put my fingers on his head he moves it around until the bump is reached. 
I feel its largeness and say, “It’s a hell of a bump, alright.” 

“Y’know who hit me? No? It’s Mims, the louse.” 

“Mims?” I ask. I know it is so, and yet I merely ask to feed my anger. 

“He stands over me with a rubber hose in his hand shouting, ‘Yer vill, eh.” And 
I’m trying to get—” 

“Why didn’t you kick him?” 

“Damn it! I couldn’t. I got him around the legs, and was pulling him down to my 
size. It was me and him, then, right on the floor, when the screw, Temple, comes 
around the corner and brings his club down on my arm.” 

Warner shoves up his sleeves. “Feel here. Yeah. Right there.” 

I feel and find there is a knot just below the shoulder. I say, ‘That’s one hell of a 
knot, alright.” 

“Well, I had to turn loose. Mims hit me with that hose. Down I goes again, and 
just when I’m getting squared around and I grabs his ankles, we crashed to the floor 
again. Then the hack stands there with a rod on me. ‘Move,’ he says, ‘you son-of-a- 
hitch,’ and he waves his arm around a bit, ‘and I'll drill yer.’ And while he talks 
Mims sneaks around in back of me. Something hit me. Cripes, I thought the building 
fell on me. I’m knocked goofier’n a doornail.” 


I nod, and curse a bit. I want to tell Warner to put on his shirt, because every time 
I look at his bruised body it reminds me of the time he kept on urging me to feel of 
his bumps, and with the memory comes the desire to laugh. This is no laughing 
matter at all. This picture of a convict, egged on and protected by officials, brutally 
beating another convict, is very plain to me. 


“I’m going to write to the warden,” Warner says. He appears to be subdued. 

“Don’t you think he knows?” I ask. 

“No. No, he don’t” — vehemently, so vehemently, I fear, that he has discarded all 
other roads of reprisal, and he clutches at this last weak path. “I’m going to—” 

“Write and find out,” I interrupt a trifle abruptly. And because I am sorry for 
saying this, and know that he has undergone a terrific beating, besides standing in 
the jacket for fortyeight hours, I say, softly, “Write, and Ill type it out for you, 
Warner.” 

“T’ll write,” he says in a threatening tone; and I think: “He’s not been here very 
long. He has much to learn.” 

We talk awhile, and survey the cell with its new, shining coat of paint. I catch 
Warner glancing with catlike slyness at the painted walls, and from there he surveys 
his bruised shoulders, back to the roof, to his swollen ankles, to the sky-blue 
shininess of the cell, and then, with the aid of a mirror, to the bump on his head. 

He heaves a great sigh. Our eyes meet. His face creases in a smile. Then, for no 
reason at all, we laugh together. I think, maybe, he has come to the conclusion that it 
was worth while after all. 


Weeeeeeeeeeee-ah-weeeeee! Crupapupupupupupupup! We-ahweeeee! 

Startled, I clutch the blankets, fling them back from my lap, sit up staring into the 
blackness. Again comes the scream of the fire-engine’s sirens, the crupapup of the 
motors, a faint whiff of smoke, a demoniacal yell that wakes up everyone in the cell- 
block. Pans begin to rattle against the bars. The lights come on. I sit higher up in bed 
and catch the eye of Warner as he swings around and sits with his bare feet on the 
floor-paper. 


Through the pandemonium Warner asks, “What the hell’s going on?” 

“T dunno.” I am in no mood to answer questions. I want to listen. 

Weeeeeeeeeee. Clangggg. Clang. The bells are subdued by the roar of the 
monstrous engine. The buildings shake. There goes another fire-engine, its lights 
playing on the wall of the cellblock for an instant, then moving on. Hoarse, 
hysterical shouts come from the men in the cells. 

Weeeee. “There goes another!” 


“Let ’er burn!” 

““Where’s the fire at?” 

“Never mind where it’s at. Let the whole damned joint burn up.” 

“Hank! Hey! Hank.” High, fierce, exultant, this voice cleaves the din. It comes 
from below, in another woolen-mill company. “Hey, Hank!” 

Hank shouts, ““Whatcher want?” 

“Tt’s the woolen-mill, Hank.” 

“Hey? Hooray!” 

“The woolen-mill,” Warner breathes, a happy light in his eyes. Shrill yells of 
triumph vie with the rattle of buckets, the banging of stools. “I hope she burns down 
to the ground.” Retribution. Warner is genuinely pleased and regards this fire as the 
work of providence. He cocks an attentive ear and says, “Listen to the pumps, will 
you?” 

Breathlessly we await some news of the progress of the fire. Rumors fly thick and 
fast. 

“The walls are caving in!” a fellow shouts. 

“Hooooo! Let ’em cave in — twice.” 

The cell-block resounds to the clamor of voices raised in inquiry and exultation. 
Many are afraid that the fire is not so bad as it is pictured. They all wish, and 
fervently hope, that the fire burns the building down to the ground. I try to account 
for this. 


Are they pyromaniacs all? What makes them shout for destruction? What is it that 
works them up to a frenzy at the word that tells of tottering walls, of flame-licked 
roofs, of machinery and cloth licked with a flaming tongue? 

Revenge? Retribution? Moronic savages, are they? I think, perhaps, there is a bit 
of all these emotions goading them, and, too, a sudden gust of hatred against the 
oppression that is so much a part of their lives. They shout as a slave, chained to a 
treadwheel, would shout if the wheel suddenly burst apart. Think you, for one 
moment, that they do not know they are slaves? 

And now they would strain to learn about the progress of the fire. Is it really so 
bad as some say? Just imagine, now, if it is a false alarm! Hopes would fail and 
hearts would break. 

Undoubtedly we all lie awake waiting for the fire-engines to come back. They 
have turned out the lights. Warner chuckles contentedly, and his heavings shake the 
bed-springs. 

An hour goes by. Another. Warner shoves his head over the side of the bunk and 
whispers in high glee: “She must be pretty bad. Ain’t an engine come back yet.” 

I assent sleepily. We shall know to-morrow. The slush of water and the thump of 
the pumps lull me to sleep. 


How bad is the fire? The question grips each of us, runs down the line of 
marching men, fastens on each excited face, causes necks to stretch and eyes to peer, 
a bit cautiously to be sure, toward the woolen-mill. But there is not time for but a 
swift, passing glance, for the power-house cuts off vision, and we are hustled into the 
dining-room for breakfast. 

Curiosity overcomes hunger. There is much speculation about the fire, the cause, 
the aftermath. It is rumored there will be a shake-up, and already, before the building 
has cooled, there is talk of incendiarism. Unobtrusively, I lean over and hear one 
guard tell another that the fire did little damage, and that, no 


doubt, one of the convicts set it. They agree on this point. They could hardly do 
otherwise. 

The spoons are collected, plates shoved along the table, caps donned. While we 
await the signal to rise conjectures are rife. Where shall we go? To the cells? Back to 
the woolen-mill? No, let us discard that right away. To the chapel? Possibly. We shall 
wait and see. 

We march out of the dining-room, turn to the right, move past the power-house, 
walk swiftly forward to the ball-diamond. What! Must we go back to the woolen- 
mill? But no, for even as the lamentations rise we turn and cut across the tracks and 
go toward the ball lot. 

Long since, the encroaching buildings have rendered this ball field too small for 
actual play, but the bleacher seats still set around the outer edges next to the wall. It 
is here that we sit, the woolen-mill on our right. The roof is blistered and burned, the 
window-frames blackened. Slate lies all over the ground. 

Not so good; not good enough. I had been led to believe the place was destroyed. 
I am piqued because it is not worse than what it is. Many, many furtive glances, and 
satisfied ones, too, are directed toward our former workshop. 

Beside me sits a stocky, blond fellow with a pale blue eye that holds a sardonic 
gleam. A complacent smile lingers on his thin lips. His palms meet and rub together 
briskly. Something pleases him immensely. Our eyes meet. His are blue, and they 
twinkle as they look into mine. It is cosy to cherish his confidence. 


Chapter Nineteen 


IN GROUPS, later on, we are transferred out of the woolen-mill. My fare is the 
construction company. What luck, this! The woolen-mill is but a memory with a 
bitter taste. Now the warm sun bears upon my naked back, and to me comes the 
smell of earth and grass, and leaves that murmur in the uppermost branches of the 
trees. So deeply do I breathe that my lungs swell to the bursting point. 

My whole being responds to the lure of the warm winds of spring. I am alive! I 
had forgotten how to laugh, and now it comes out strange and sweet to my own ears. 
I had forgotten the splendor of sun and sky, of vagrant, changing clouds floating 
through an immense deepness of blue, of a golden ball of fire that is the sun, which 
follows me everywhere, and lays its soft, warm fingers upon everything. Now I 
remember, and, remembering, live. 

What matters it if I swing a pick and shovel, that my muscles screech in protest, 
that my legs quiver with the unusual exertion? Is not this life itself? Never before has 
the sun seemed so golden, nor the sky so blue, nor the air so sweet and tinged with 
the glory of nature. 

My heart sings and my eyes laugh, while my limbs tingle and forever stretch for 
distant places. The color of old putty fades from my face, and in its place comes a 
rich pink. The hollows under my eyes disappear. A numbness and a coldness leave, 
rather reluctantly, before the surge of a great ambition and warmth. Truly I live, and 
have flung off the weight of depression that bowed my shoulders and clouded my 
brain. 


Picks and shovels rise and fall with vim. Many of us are stripped to the waist, for 
we want to obtain every bit of wind and sun that we may, because we do not know 
how long this will last. At present we dig the foundations for the new industrial 
building. 

Trucks come whizzing around the edge of the cotton-mill, stop a few minutes 
while we load them with dirt and old brick, then roar away with dirt oozing from 
their sides. Then there is a wait for awhile until the truck unloads at a dump outside 
the walls. We sit or lie on the grass, muscles relaxed, breathing in great big gulps of 
the fine air. 

In our company are some good fellows. Not good, say, according to official 
standards, for then they would not be good fellows at all. Hansen is there, cool-eyed. 
And then there is Prentis, red-cheeked and sociable. Steve, my cell-mate, awkward, 
gangling Steve, fills the company. I have a fondness for Steve. 

Now he comes to take a drink from a water-bucket, and he spills some water 
down over his hairy chest and rubs it in with gusto. 


“Hi! kitto,” he shouts. “Y’look goot— hoonkey-doory!” He takes a deep breath 
and smacks his lips. “Dis air — chees!” 

“Take it away,” I say cheerily, hoisting a shovelful of dirt into the truck-basin. 

He hollers, ““Choin de harmy,” and jumps away with his wheel-barrow full of dirt, 
runs up an incline, dumps it upon an ever-increasing pile. A fine figure, he, and a 
worthy one, as he stands there with chest heaving, shouting, “Choin de harmy.” 

Yes, it is fine to be out in the open air. In the evening, when the other companies 
are locked in their cells, we sprawl upon the grass in front of the dining-room until 
they set the plates and bowls for supper. It is then that our skins tingle with the dash 
of cold water and the brisk rub, and a cigarette tastes fine. 

After supper we march to tier number two, Second L. Cool winds come in 
through the open window, refreshing us, lulling us into dreamless sleep. 


Below us, in First L, the red-shirts live. This tier of cells is enclosed by a thick 
wire screen. At night, sometimes, we can hear their chains rattling, and the banging 
of heavy objects. Some of the men confined in this company are chained and 
shackled to their bunks, and because all of them are locked in the cells twenty-four 
hours every day I feel sorry for them. 

The open air has cleared my mind and story-writing grips me again. I shall write 
some stories that will be worthy of a master hand. This determination takes hold 
slowly and grows with the passing days. 

From my cell, this night, I can see the wall beyond, gray and rugged, looming 
almost as high as the cell-block, coming to a runway upon which two guards patrol 
incessantly. I should like to try that wall, but I know it would be suicide. Machine- 
guns, placed at a set angle, can sweep the inside of the wall. 

Beyond, so near and yet so far, rises a warehouse of some kind, its upper floor 
covered with cartons and boxes. When the lights are out in the cell-block I am able 
to see people moving about busy with their tasks. Yes, and this view brings ineffable 
longing, a sense of futility, a wondering loneliness. I wonder what these people do, 
who they are, what they plan, how they live. And, wondering, I place myself in their 
positions for the moment. 

Steve just finishes telling me a story of a battle-royal with four husky members of 
the police department. Of course Steve beat them all. It is but a few weeks ago that 
he broke his arm in a fight. 

The arm is still thin and stiff, and he wants me to massage it for him. I tell him to 
wait until I finish typing another page. 

“Chees! ” he exclaims, coming from his bunk, “you neffer make money dat way. 
Stoody a trade.” 

“Second-story man?’— lightly. 

“No. Stronk-arm man!” 


There is more of this, and when from below comes a wisp of 


smoke, a pungent smell of burning rags, I push back the stool. I stir, glance around, 
fix Steve with a steady, suspicious eye. 

“You on fire?” I ask, sniffing loudly. 

“Chees! no.” Steve wrinkles his little nose, pats his pockets, the seat of his 
trousers. “Nossir. Nat me. You run de machine so fast you burn heem oop.” 

“No, it isn’t me,” I say, standing up. 

“Whar ees?” Neck drawn in, lips pursed, Steve glances around the cell. “Whar 
ees? Whar ees?” 

Stronger comes the smell of burning cloth; smoke begins to curl from underneath 
us, travels along the wooden gallery, melts into the brown sandstone of the walls. A 
babel of questions buzz through the lower ranges. The smoke grows thicker, and, 
with its density, comes a strangling, terror-laden voice,. screaming: 

“Lemme out! Lemme out! I’m burnin’ up!” 


A sudden roar bursts the quiet to shreds and hurls echoes about the cell-block. 
Steve, strangely contemplative, presses close to the bars and looks out. 

“Whar ees? Whar ees?” he grumbles. Over his face he throws a handkerchief. 
“Chees! 

“Now the smoke comes heavier, and, shining on the screen in front of First L I 
see a red glow. Someone writhes about in the cell and screams: 

“Lemme outa here, please!” 

“Turn him out, you murderin’—,” a man screams. 

Sure,” Steve murmurs, and would say more, but the smoke begins to gag him. 

I wonder what is the matter? Has someone in First L set his mattress on fire? If 
so, intentionally or otherwise, why do they not open the cell door and save him from 
burning? Those awful screams send a tremor that sweeps the length of my body. 

And now, through the smoke, I discern the outline of a guard 


who stands with a gun in his hand in front of the wire screen. Presently he is joined 
by three other guards. Two of them carry shotguns. Each one shades his eyes from 
the glare and stands backed against the wall. 

“What the hell are you standing there for?” screams a man up above. “Get ’1m 
outa there!” 

“Yeah. Lemme out.” The voice is filled with anguish. 

“It’s Tommy Graham,” someone volunteers. “Turn him loose.” 

“T ain’t got a key,” a guard whimpers. 

“Then get one. What in damnation are you paid for?” 


A sudden hush precedes a ghastly moan. Maybe, I think fearfully, the fellow is 
roasting to death. No longer can I see down below, for the smoke is impenetrable. 

Upon the advice of a fellow on the upper range the guard tries to open the 
windows and allow some of the smoke to trail out, but in this he is unsuccessful. The 
top parts of the windows are nailed shut, and the lower parts, having no weights, will 
not stay up. The greatest confusion prevails. 

When the shift of day guards are finished work for the day the keys they carry are 
left in the guard room. From the guard room to the cell-block is a distance of four 
hundred yards or more, and even if the guards experience no difficulty in procuring 
the keys — which I think is the case — it would take some time to make the trip. I 
wish they would hurry. 

I ask myself how was it possible for the mattress, if it is a mattress, to catch fire. 
Is the man crazed from continual confinement? Did he set it afire? Or was it caused, 
perhaps, by a cigarette left on the bed? 

God! that groan. Unearthly in its intensity. The sickening smell... Flesh... 
Burning rags... A glow of red. Bubbling thickness of gray smoke that curls out of 
the wireenclosed corridor and seeps up alongside the block. I am beside myself. 

“Let de mens out!” Steve screams. But his voice 1s lost in the din. 


Something is happening. I can hear the clicking of a lock down below, and it 
appears to me that a guard moves nearer the screen. Maybe they have decided, at 
last, to open the door and take the man out. Why did they delay so? It is over fifteen 
minutes since the first scream came from the cell. 

There is a lot of shouting, and then, through the little door that is the inlet to the 
screening, I see a mattress. Is it a mattress? I lean forward, almost blinded by the 
smoke. But then I do not know what it is, although it must be a mattress, and upon 
this square, bubbling patch the shape of a man lies tossing and moaning. 

The two convicts who drag the mattress along stagger blindly back from the 
flaming patch of cotton. Another man rushes forward and drags the body from the 
mattress to the floor. 

The burning man now lies in the corridor. His body, his shoes, his hair — they are 
afire. And over and about him hovers a blue flame that seems to fight with the smoke 
for possession of his body. 

“Whatcha do it for?” old man Cox shrieks, standing over the man and kicking 
him. Kicking him, mind, and the man is dying! “Whatcha do it for?” 

“Leave him be,” Steve screams, tears running down his face. Then hoarsely, voice 
full of passion: “Take heem to de horspital. Swines! Christ!” He flops on the bed and 
buries his head in his chest. 

Once more I force my eyes to look out, and then it is that I observe a guard 
flinging a pail of water over the burning figure. Good God! Could they do worse? 


The man who is afire screams; his arms thresh about; his knees draw up about his 
chin. 

“Don’t do that,” a convict pleads, holding the guard back. “We’ll take care of 
him.” 

The men in gray grip the sodden, smoking thing and hoist it upon their shoulders. 
It screams no longer, just twitches, and bobs up and down upon the shoulders of the 
hurrying men who 


swing down the corridor behind a pall of gray, stifling smoke. And somehow I know, 
as I fall to the bed with throbbing head and smarting eyes, that the State has 
murdered another man behind these walls. 

There will be no tolling of church bells. 


Chapter Twenty 


TROUBLE, inevitable, making me wonder whether I am the follower or the 
followed, hovers in the offing. A spirit of revolt crowds, and sometimes crushes all 
present thoughts and future aims. The men in gray are stirring again. 

The concrete foundations for the industrial building are already poured. The day 
has not been an easy one. Now we sit on the grass in front of the mess-hall waiting 
for the call to supper. 

Groups here and there whisper. A man detaches himself from one group, joins 
another. There is an undercurrent of suspicion and hostility toward those who do not 
take an interest in this plan for revolt. Those who are not with us, it is thought, are 
against us. Is it not ever thus? 

I lie on my stomach beside Hansen, who sits up, and I ask, “What do you think of 
it all?” 

He shrugs his shoulders. He clasps an upcocked knee with both hands, fingers 
interlaced, and leans back. “They talk too much,” he comments dryly. 

“Think she’ ll fizzle out?” 

His pale blue eyes regard me with skepticism. “Just wait for the breaks,” he tells 
me, speaking very slowly. “I’ve been in a couple of these things and got left holding 
the bag.” 

A fellow flops down beside us and we stop talking. Across from us, chewing on a 
blade of grass, I think I see a familiar face. But, on second sight, I note a vacant, 
childish look about this one that causes me to doubt if he 1s the one I think him to be. 


“Isn’t that Jimmy P.—?” I ask with knit brows, leaning up on one elbow. 

Hansen shakes his shoulders, and I think: “It looks like him. For sure it is him. 
The little fellow who celled with me in First G. The one who was in a home.” So I 
rise and shout, “Hi! Jimmy.” 

I am beside him saying, “How’s everything in the old home town? When did you 
come—” 

His looks halt speech. His face turns, and his eyes regard me blankly. It is 
disconcerting. 

I ask, “What’s the matter, Jimmy?” 

He looks away, his jaw moving listlessly as he grinds a piece of grass. Now, ever 
so quickly, his hands dart out and come up with tufts of grass. For a moment he 
surveys the green bunches, then he allows them to dribble slowly through his fingers. 

He laughs, and takes no notice of me at all. Something very humorous strikes 
him. His eyes go to the cotton-mill, range the walls, diligently scan the grass around 
him, come dawdling back to me. 


Perplexity grips me. I chide myself for being an addled fool. Am I tongue-tied? A 
voice inside prods, “Say something.” But what can I say? He reminds me so much of 
Evans, so indifferent, so fidgety, so silly a grin on his face. This is not as I had 
known him. He needs shaking, jarring, to be brought to his senses. But before I can 
frame a sentence he is on his feet, arms waving about, tripping along the sward like a 
schoolboy released from the classroom. 

I essay a laugh, and a sudden gust of hate comes along and sweeps the chuckles 
away leaving my throat heavy. “Is it for this,” I ask myself, “that we live?” I stem the 
hate so that it drifts into an intense longing and bitterness. 

They have taken his mind and they have destroyed it. Not half so bad if it were he 
alone who is thrust into the shadows, but there are others... So many others... 
Madmen, defiled by 


persecution and prison filth and confinement. Think you that foul air, confinement, 
brutality — that it will not make a man mad? Try it. And then, perhaps, you may find 
out for yourself. 

Only man can do this to other men. 

I sit staring before me, my throat clogged with heavy tears. Again, in memory, I 
hear Jimmy’s voice. So low it is, so caught in a despoiling cycle, speaking of a 
childhood that knew none of the finer joys of life. Through me runs a poignant 
sorrow that beats with fists of hate against a system that makes men mad. I think: 

“Big hands... Thick club... Both have ruled, then wrecked his life.” But they 
shall not wreck my life. Oh, no! Not by a damned sight! And yet I shudder and 
glance wildly about me. Is there no escape? Damn it all! I want to live. And this — 
this prison... 

My eyes drink of the splendor of life. About everything there is a throbbing, 
humming quietude. Far to the south, past the green of the yard, and the flowers, too, 
loom the gray walls of the cell-blocks with their hundreds of windows. Then there 
are lights that glimmer through the trees and bars. There is no shuffle of feet against 
the flagstones, no moving gray shadows that melt in puny drabness into the gray 
walls. The absence of men lends a strangeness and a sense of age. And yet there is 
not age about me, but youth, flushed and warm. 

A flash of black and gray and a martin zooms upward, and rocks merrily back and 
forth as if bathing its body in the far-off yellow sun. Then awhile it plays with the 
shadows, and then gracefully swings down to light upon the shelf that runs around 
the bird-haven set among the trees. And now the martin has company. There are four 
of them, graceful in their shining blackness, primping and chattering and crowding 
one another for the sunniest places on the narrow shelf. 

Sunniest places. Maybe there are no sunny places, but only those places where 
there are no shadows. Why must life be so drab? Life and drabness, so much a part 


of one another. Maybe 


it is because the strong crowd the weaker. I am disconsolate, and drag a stiff 
forefinger through the grasses beneath me, and I think I follow the tracings of my 
finger, but indeed I do not. 

I see the tangled growth, their tips spotted with yellow and curled over by age. 
Even here youth crowds forward. All around life springs up anew, and the grasses 
are miniature forests in which the sickly growths are pushed aside by the lustier, 
hardier shoots rearing for the light. There is strife in this forest, and life that amazes 
and entrances me. 

A languid butterfly, all cream and black against the heavy green of a fuzz-covered 
stalk, creeps to the spire of a blade of grass, teeters there, its head nodding and its 
wings jerking in and out so that, every so often, its body shows like a little loaf of 
brown bread between two shutters. Beside it, a velvety caterpillar crawls under a 
bridge of clover, and stands with only its head and the rounded part which must be 
its neck showing. Two stiff black tufts stick out from its head. I touch this caterpillar 
with my finger and it curls up into a ball and lies as one dead. 

Onward my eyes move, to a lady-bug, and I ask why this creature should wish to 
reach the top of that piece of stiff grass. There is nothing there, nothing but a faded 
tip of yellow that is so thin that the sun shines through. And yet the spotted, shell- 
backed mite struggles upward, slowly, doggedly; and when it slips back my heart 
sinks. Then it is that I see the wings tremble, and I say to myself, “Why doesn’t it 
fly?” And besides, why does not the butterfly, that one which hung on a blade of 
grass, fly? If I had wings — Yes, what if I had wings? 

And so dreaming I watch the cream and black creature float from its perch and fly 
into the face of the sun. But not for long. Danger besets its trail. Across its path 
shoots a dark, driving shadow that stops abruptly, swerves downward, chases the 
panicstricken, zigzagging butterfly. Of course the butterfly is doomed. Maybe, after 
all, it should not have left the seclusion of its forests. It should not have attempted to 
fly. 

And it is while I think thus that my eyes turn to the prison 


walls, fusty and dark with the shadows of late afternoon, buttressed, beetling. In 
silence, through the hum of those little noises that are so much plainer at sundown, I 
hear the beat of the guard’s step along the cat-walk. The sun catches the black sheen 
of a rifle-barrel. 

It reminds me that the world beyond is not for me, and I must stay among the 
buildings that are the prison. Like the butterfly I want to fly, but, too, I want to live. 
Yet when I think of Jimmy I know that I shall not live to be driven into insanity. So I 


begin to question my sanity, and feel foolish for doing so. But the questions demand 
an answer, and take stupendous proportions in my scheme of things. I ask, ““What are 
the first signs of in sanity?” 


There is widespread agitation, and so many plans are advanced that I do not know 
what we shall do. Something is going to be done; of that everyone seems assured. 
Some say it is to be a general strike; others, with sly grins, hint that it is to be sterner 
work. Those who take the leadership appear to be waiting for something. Why they 
delay so I do not know. Perhaps they wait to draw the working-companies into line. 
But I sense that every hour that goes by brings us nearer to the danger-line. 

As the days pass something tells me that all is not going to be well. What have the 
stool-pigeons been doing all this time? Surely they must know of this? Is it possible 
that, for once, the news has failed to leak out? It is probably so, though I cannot 
dispel the fear that it is not so. 

I walk back from the mess-hall this evening with these thoughts running through 
my mind. The very air is hot, feverish. About me is a tightness and a prevailing sense 
of disaster. Instead of the usual two guards escorting us from the dining-room to the 
cell-block we have four. 

Surely, I think, something is wrong. 

But what? A tip-off? I ask Hansen, but he only tightens his 


lips and looks around. And at the head of the stairs the company guard stands and 
dourly orders, “Close the cell doors. No wash-up to-night. 

“Further cause for suspicion. In haste I shove a jar of sugar inside the bed 
coverings. A small knife, which I use for paring my nails, I put behind a mirror. 
There is nothing necessary to be hidden, and now I seek information upon the 
unusualness of the events. 

“What’s the big idea?” I ask Steve. 

“IT dunno.” He shakes his head back and forth. Never before have I seen the face 
of a big man so confused. He looks out, crouches, and says in a startled voice: 
“Dere’s a boonch of screws out dere. Dey brang someone.” 

I crowd him out of place and take a peek down the gallery. Sure enough Steve is 
right. Four guards have a man out there searching him. | have barely enough time to 
move from the bars before two guards march the man past the cell. He is pale, silent. 
Somehow I sense that our bubble has broken. A heavy something tugs at my chest 
and a damnable weight of impotence plays havoc with my pulse. 

Undoubtedly I shall be next. Yes, that is so, for here they come, three of them, and 
while one among them slips a key into the lock the other two nudge and shoulder 
each other as if nearness lent bravery. 

“Come on outa there,” one says, pulling open the cell door. 


“Me?” I am incredulous, maybe too much so. 

“Yes, you.” 

Nonchalance is not so easy. I am afraid that my shifty eyes give me away. I watch 
the clubs, watch the swing of the hands, mind the play of the shoulder-muscles. 

Lightly enough I ask, “Where to now?” 

“Right down below,” one guard says with a laugh. “First L.” 

First L. When they search me I try to repress a stab of fear. How often have I 
pitied this group which is locked up day and 


night without exercise or recreation, and with nothing to do but to wait for each 
miserable hour to pass. A newspaper-man once termed this tier of cells the Land Of 
The Living Dead. Once, months ago, I tried to look through the screen that surrounds 
the range, but I saw only gray shadows outlined against the bars, and eyes, rows of 
them, peering out of the small holes. 

They haunted me for many nights, those eyes, and the gray shapes that held the 
eyes were not men at all, but only shadows. So as I shuffle down the stairs and file 
into the cage that surrounds this tier I think: “Once these men haunted me, now I 
shall haunt someone else.” 

I suddenly become a fatalist. Is not everything proportionate? Others exist under 
the conditions I face. 

It is dark in this little corridor between the screen and the surface of the cells, for 
there are no lights within. Before and behind, a guard marks my progress down the 
corridor. 

“Here’s your future home,” says one, suddenly coming to a stop. “Get inside with 
you.” 

I back in. Long since, I have learned that it is not sensible to turn my back when 
entering a cell. The average guard yields too easily to the lure of a turned back and 
an unguarded head. So I back in, and move swiftly when inside, so that when the 
door shuts my shoulder-blades are against the wall. 

In the semi-gloom I look about. In the small cell there is only a water-bucket 
without any handle, two blankets, an unlidded slop-bucket. And a bible. 

Of course they would give us a bible. I laugh. What sublime hypocrisy. The air is 
foul, and it swelters in slop-bucket smell. The walls are broken and mutilated. 
Etchings and phrases that suggest a disordered or degenerate mind fill the walls. The 
cell reeks of accumulated filth, of sweat, of sour food and unwashed bodies. The 
blankets are stiff and damp, the walls clammy. Dust lies heavily upon the bars and 
floats about in the air so that I can smell it, taste it, feel 1t pouring into my nostrils 
and through 


my windpipe. And they give us a bible. We shall be locked up night and day, 
alone, like dead ones. But despite all this, is not a bible the proper thing? 

A bible. Why does it take hold of me so? The urge to pace up and down is 
suppressed by this thought. When it leaves me there swings in a dull ache, and my 
heavy mind says that it will be miserable in here. The days will be mostly nights in 
this Land Of The Living Dead. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


I PACE up and down the cell savagely. Is it a month, a year, a decade since I first 
entered this cell? I know not, and at the moment care less. My beard grows down 
about my Adam’s apple. The striped trousers they have given me are dirty and torn. 
My hair is dirty and matted. To-day we have been deprived of meals because a knife 
was found in one of the slopbuckets. 

My own bucket lies in the corner so full that it is almost slopping over the brim. 
The guards will not allow us out of the cell to empty it, neither will they send 
someone around to take it out. 

Did I declare that I knew not how long I have been in here? Yes, I know now. I 
did not know because of late I try to blot out unpleasant things. It is four months. I 
remember now. Maybe a little more or a little less. What does time matter? It should 
not matter to men who are among the dead. 

There are thirty of us in this company. Twenty among us have chains about hands 
and feet, riveted there so that they cannot move over a few inches at a time. A chain 
that 1s locked to the bars limits walking area. One man has been so chained for six 
years. 

I say to myself, “Six years is a long time.” And then it strikes me that these 
fellows cannot take off their shirts and trousers. Maybe that accounts for the sweaty, 
musty smell. I shudder. The smell of open buckets, unemptied, is all about me. 

Shall I go crazy, too, like the fellow next door? He has been raving all day long. 
Last week his mother, old and feeble she is, travelled two thousand miles to see her 
boy. He is the one who 


raves so. They would not allow her to see him, though they knew it would be her last 
chance to visit him before she died. Maybe that is the reason that he goes mad. Is it 
not enough to make any man mad? Perhaps I am going mad myself. 

We live in filth, monotony, horror. Is this, then, the product of Christianity and 
civilization? It must be. Poverty and perversion have always followed hard on the 
heels of Christianity. 

My eyes catch the gold of the bible-cross. A bible. Is not this, the thought of a 
bible in a moldy pest-hole where lives a man, enough to make even an idiot laugh? 
Do they think we are fools? They shut us off from the world, fling us into a hole, 
make beasts of us all, and then, folly of follies, they give us a bible! 

But it does come in handy at times. Mysteriously, tobacco seeps through the 
cracks in the wood of the gallery above us, and we sweep it up. That is where the 
bible comes in handy, for, lacking cigarette-papers, the pages of the bible can be used 
to hold the tobacco. The pages of the bible are thin, and easy to roll. Already I have 


smoked Saint Matthew, Saint Mark, and half of Saint Luke. Saint Luke, I fear, does 
not agree with my digestion, for I feel sick after smoking half of him. Perhaps, yes, it 
is probable, Saint Luke should not be taken internally. 

The thought amuses me and I play with it awhile. But again comes the pang of 
bitterness. Why are my moods so variable? Is my mind in my feet, and are my feet 
on hot coals, that I must jump about wildly from one stone to the other? Surely this 
is so, for I now think of the two guards who watch our company, and so thinking I 
look out through the bars and screen and see them sitting with their chairs tilted 
against the screening. 

A great contentment swells my pride. Though I am made a beast or worse, though 
I wallow in filth as would a swine, and am deprived of fresh air and sunlight, there is 
a savage delight in knowing that I am able to hold a sneer for those placed to guard 
me. 


A slothful pair, these two, as I now see them, with not half the moral fibre of the 
men they watch. Are they not, in truth, fine representatives of the prison-guard type? 

The one nearest my cell is a gross, bald-headed man with an enormous paunch, 
bleary eyes, fat and lazy hands. The other is tall and mad-eyed, with a thin, pimpled 
face and ears that are constantly red about the upper parts. It is he who does most of 
the talking. 

At first their talk would anger me, and for their blatant ignorance I would despise 
them, but now I know they are but a pair of shiftless clods who live in a world of 
make-believe. Both are abnormal liars. 

The fat one, he with the enormous belly, was once the superintendent of the 
county children’s home. He was discharged for abusing the office. The next step, 
after being discharged for an offence for which a non-office-holder would have been 
sent to prison, was to seek a job as a prison guard. His type is rarely refused. 

And now I watch, and, shaded by the walls, slide close to the bars and listen to 
what they talk about. 

“Ha!” I hear the fat one chortle, patting his belly, “I paddled ’em, those kids in the 
home. Yes sir! Y’know,” and his voice becomes hoarse with indignation, “them kids 
was tough. They was gunna gang up on me.” 

“They was? They had girls in that home where you was super?” 

“Sure. An’ lemme tell you some of those girls were tougher’n men.” 

“How old was they?” 

“Some of ’em, well, they run anywhere from five to eighteen.” 

“Yeah.” The thin one lingers on the word and the voice ends in a sly, suggestive 
chuckle. “Eighteen years old, eh? I betcha didn’t paddle ’em. I mean the ones around 
eighteen. Was they good?” 

“Ho, ho! Was they good! I could ’a’ had the super job yet if 


it hadn’t bin fer the old bitch that was the matron.” Resentment hardens his voice. 
“There was a kid there — a good-lookin’ brat goin’ on seventeen — that I’d made 
monitor. Swell brat, yeh. Well, this bitch got jealous ’cause I usta have this brat 
sweep out my bedroom and straighten the bed. The matron turns in a lot of...” 

His voice lowers so that I cannot hear what is being said. Slyly pushing my body 
close to the side of the wall I look through a space in the bars and find the two sitting 
close. Upon the face of the fat one is the boastful smirk of the libertine. For sure he 
is a gay old dog with the ladies. 

“Certainlee! ” he booms, shoving his thumbs into the armholes of his vest and 
laughing prodigiously. “Kin yer blame me?” 

The thin one can’t, but his face draws down to a resentful mien. I feel sure he 
believes that life has cheated him. 

For a few moments they sit in silence. Finally the thin one says, “Well, nex’ 
spring will see me in Californy. That new car I got — the one I tole you ’bout, 
*member? — I’m agunna take it out with a campin’ outfit, put a bed in it fer the 
whelp an’ a couch for the old one. Make it in easy stages, like.” 

The fat one nods and smiles disdainfully. He is not very interested. “Y ah,” he 
murmurs, “I’m makin’ fer Arizony meself nex’ summer. This pen’s got me groggy. I 
kin smell these god-damned convicts in me sleep.” 

“Y’kin? Me too. When I go home nights the ole woman says, ‘Fer Christ’s sake! 
yer smell like a sewer.’ It’s these convicts. They’re all rotten. Yes they are.” 

“Sure. They’re rotten lousy-all of ’em. I got to the house t’other night frum work 
an’ the old lady, she was fumigatin’ the bedroom. She hadda candle made outa 
sulphur. Y’know, yer light it on one end an’ then leave it for—” 

“Yeah. Yeah,” breaks in the thin one. 

“So I seen these sulphur things stinkin’ the place up an’ I says, ‘What the hell’s 
goin’ on in here?’ The old wench says, ‘I foun’ a thousand bedbugs. The beds and 
chests is full of ’em. 


Yer brought ’em in with yer.’ Imagine that? They come off a these dirty cons.” 

“Yer right. What yer goin’ to do in Arizony?” 

“Nawthin’. I got me an uncle out there who owns a sanitarium. Big joint. 
Wooo0.” He catches his breath and goes on with flimsy boastfulness. “Almost twice 
as big as this joint.” 

“Yeah?” Of course the thin one does not believe him, and the fat one hardly 
expects him to. It is all part of a play. The thin one goes on with, “I got me mind set 
on Californy. Me brother’s got a big orange orchard out there. I’ll hang around a bit 
an’ get this convict smell offa me.” 


To squelch the anger that threatens to master me I scrape up a bit of tobacco. I 
have known men to chew it first, and then smoke it. But I shall smoke it only. And 
while I soften it in the palms of my hands I think of these two, their talk, their job, 
their moronic trend of thought. 

I am sure they do not regard us as human beings. Of course they can hardly be 
blamed for taking this view when one stops to think of the environment in which we 
are placed. It is doubtful if the Society For The Prevention Of Cruelty To Animals 
would allow animals, of any breed, to be penned in a filthy hole such as we are in. 
Can I wonder, then, if the guards regard us as less than animals? 


Night slinks into the cell. I try to sleep, but sleep is a wispish thread that eludes 
me. Because I would clutch it too greedily, I fear, I am left lying in wretched 
wakefulness. Waves of depression, of impotence, and of anger sweep through me. I 
doze. Time passes. Now I awaken again. 

This has happened before, but not so vividly. I am up, startled, looking through 
the bars and into the corridor where dingy lights throw amber shadows over the 
dusty walls. I am stabbed at once by an emotion for which I cannot account. Not 
loneliness or fear, but a sense of being gutted and damned. Questions 


are hurled at me as if they were flung by someone else, though I know it cannot be. 
No, it is myself that is questing, asking fiercely, at midnight, when all is still: 

“Who am I? What is this all about? Why? Yes, wh—” My breath comes fast; 
terror gnaws my insides; a dead-cold hand grips my necknape, sweeps down, 
grinding as it goes, to my vitals. “Why? Why do I live? I remembered nothing, 
nothing at all, before I was born. Shall I remember after I am gone? Answer me? 
Damn it all! I want answering.” 

The questions scream for an answer, and leave me so weak, so limp, so filled with 
a desire to prove to myself that I live that I want to fling the blankets from me, rip 
the clothing from my body, to stride up and down while I feel the muscles rippling 
under my skin. 

But I must be calm, sensible. Never — never again — must I allow this to shake 
me. I am not mad or crazy. No! Unstrung by confinement, but not mad. And so 
earnestly and sternly do I talk to myself that I become calmer. In the darkness I 
envision another sitting across from me, one who acted and thought as I have done. 

We are transposed. Is he not a fool? He allows an idiotic feeling to master him. I 
laugh at him, and then become the sober mentor and philosopher. I must check him, 
squash those impulses before they addle his mind. I say to him: 

“Get a hold on yourself. Never mind what it’s all about, or the past or the future. 
Take your hands. They’re warm. You’re alive, with a body and a brain. Yes, you 
have a brain. Then, damn them and their prison! why don’t you use it?” 


Yes, I must use common sense. The officials do not show any, therefore I must or 
should. I cannot live in the present; it is too horrible. I cannot live in the future, for 
the present, as it is, allows no future. So I must live in the past. 

My own logic has the touch of finality. Presently I think of Mary, and soon 
become speculative. I wonder if she has written?’ 


Maybe there are letters from her lying in the prison post-office. I wonder. 

I feel that I shall never forget her. In the dream moment I stand before her, self- 
conscious, ashamed. It is all so plain. But I wonder why she gasps, and why her eyes 
are so wide and frightened, and why she draws back when her fingers touch my 
beard. Now she is gone. She is gone! Her exit is sudden, catastrophic, and with her 
passing there is a void and a chill. 

To me comes the sound of clanking chains. Someone cries out in his sleep, a 
weird and weary cry. 

“Tl never make this time. No! Too damn much time!” Then he groans dismally, 
and follows this with a harsh, racking laugh. 

I must brace up. The grind might kill me, but I will not be broken. I am young. I 
want to live. But should they not give us a chance to live? 

I lie listening to the night noises. Someone up above drops a bucket. The lid 
clatters to the floor, and the guard who paces there stops to listen. A factory whistle 
blows and ends in a tired screech. A locomotive snorts once, twice, then shudders 
mightily, and after awhile I hear the thunder of its wheels upon the trestle. The man 
next door tosses about and groans. I can hear his chains threshing against the floor. 

Impressions of the past and those of the present fight and suck together in a 
jumbled mire. I am conscious that it is lulling and sweet, sweeter than life itself, to 
doze off to sleep with the prison noises tapping at my brain and my will shutting 
them out with a disordered, but fierce insistency. 


There is little question that the rumor that we are to be moved is true. The old M 
and N block is a thing of the past, and now a new cell-block has been erected in its 
place. Already the men above us have been moved over to the new block. Now they 


will tear down this cell-block, and so they must move us somewhere. To-day will 
tell, for yesterday the chains were stricken from those who were manacled. 

I stand, this morning, and look out through the screening. The cool breeze that 
comes through the partly-opened window fills me with ineffable longings. All is 
quiet. We alone, of the five hundred men who once lived in this block, remain. 

No, it will not be very long until we find out about this. Maybe we shall find out 
right away. Everyone, for no reason at all, apparently, talks at once. And now comes 


this cry: 

“We're away.” 

My heart leaps at the words. Eagerly I rise and look out into the corridor. The 
deputy is there giving orders to guards who scurry about in nervous haste. When 
these guards go about their tasks the deputy leans back wearily against the wall 
looking at a sheet of paper that shivers in his hands. 

Somehow, as I now view him, he reminds me of an old eagle, an eagle that is 
aware of approaching age and which fears it has lost the power to rip and claw at its 
victims. His large head shakes up and down with maddening monotony, up and 
down, up and down, while the light catches the predatory curve of his nose and the 
blue sheen of his heavy eyelids. A long black overcoat hangs down from the hump 
on his back and Raps dolefully against the calves of his legs. 

I forget him in the stir of the moment. Cell doors are unlocked. Guards, plainly ill 
at ease, marshal us through the corridor and into the hall that is outside the screen. 

In the rear of our group of pale-faced, scrawny, blinking men I| lean against the 
screen and gawk at the deputy. Upon his face is half a smile, in his eyes an odd 
gleam. 

The smile grips my eyes. Where have I seen a man wearing such a smile? 
Memory crowds my vision. I should never forget that smile, for now I am weak, and 
haggard, and— Where? And the tide of memory, the inflood of those bitter moments 
in life, pours through the past... Ages... Ages ago... 


And the smile of the man is unchanged, that bitter, prideful, wondering smile... 

For I live in the world of memories, and it is winter, and the boom of the guns, 
Bashing red in the night, and the shrieks of the shells follow us down the blasted 
road of Paschendaele, past those mounds of earth with rusted bayonets stuck atop 
them, or perhaps a bottle with mellowed paper enclosed, or a helmet ripped apart by 
shrapnel. And the dead ones underneath mark not our passing, nor the angry snarl of 
war. Even as they, we are dead to strife and life. We plod and grope ever onward. 

From the north we come, our blood as ice in our gaunt and shivering bodies, so 
pitifully few of us, all this is left... of eleven hundred. A shell-torn mob are we, a 
shaken remnant of our strength, and we plod in numbed agony toward Poporinghe 
leaving those men who lived with us, laughed with us, and who loved us, perhaps, in 
the mud and blood of Flanders Fields. 

So proud we were, once, and jaunty, our ears tingling to the thunder of the guns, 
so eager to prove our worth. But that was years ago. And now the clod clamminess 
of the dead haunt us as our feet shuffle wearily over the cobble-stones of 
Poporinghe. Stark and hungry trees record our steps. Rent and gaping houses, 
asprawl, even to the road-edge, frown down upon this passing group so wretched and 
worn in battle. And then— Yes, there he is. The man with that smile. 


For it is our colonel, standing on the curbstone at Poporinghe, and he smiles, 
smiles while we lurch through the cold mist, eighty-six of us, we that live out of 
eleven hundred. And he smiles and looks at us as if we are marvellous men, 
committed to the grace of God Almighty, destined to live through shell and fire, and 
even Hell itself... And all the while ghastly death, and the mud and iron of Belgium 
fester in the very marrow of our bones... 

Yes, the deputy now smiles as our colonel had smiled, and in his eyes there is 
retrospective wonder. His lower lip slides 


back far beneath his upper. He says, and his eyes do not meet ours: 

“Some of you boys are getting a break. Going to the new block. Light and 
running water over there. How’s that?” 

No one answers. In us there is no hope, little life; for it is not in hope we live, but 
in consuming bitterness. The dread of filthy nights clings to us. We expect nothing; 
we ask nothing. When the time comes we shall take what comes and thank no man, 
for we should be foolish as hell to think that two men are able to drink at once out of 
the same cup. And of the cup of bitterness we have drunk long and deep. 

But why does not the deputy speak? Has the dead silence unnerved him? His 
hands shake as he unrolls the paper. So I say to myself that it does not matter what 
happens, and yet my heart jumps and stiffens. It 1s hard to squelch this feeling of 
expectancy. 

“You fellows,” he begins finally, “are—’ Why is he so nervous? He cannot look 
us in the eye. “I'll call these names,” he mumbles, “and the ones I call are staying in 
L. They’re going to the new block.” 

His voice is unsteady. The names and numbers come stumbling out of his throat, 
jerked out, it seems, by the quick thrust of his Adam’s apple. I miss many names 
listening too intently for my own. And then, with startling abruptness, it is called out. 
I am not surprised; I am not crestfallen. Perhaps I have lost the capacity to feel. 

I am among the group of sixteen who shall remain in solitary row. 

In the group, as we march out, I take a place in the middle of the line. The cool air 
of the outside strikes me full in the face when pushing through the door, and the 
glare of the sun almost blinds me. A man in front of me flings out his arms as would 
a blind man, and goes into a crouch with his fingers covering his eyes. It is he who 
has been in solitary confinement 


for six years. They say he is now blind. Two of his buddies take his arm and lead 
him forward. 

With eager, though fast-blinking eyes I view the things about me, the vivid green 
of the grass, the low-hanging branches of the trees, the old buildings and the cracked 


flagstones. So fine it looks. It reminds me of the day I entered the prison. There is a 
vast difference, however, in my thinking now, for this penitentiary holds bitter 
memories, and I know that this serenity is for the public eye, and hides the things 
that the eye of many never see, and which the men in gray feel with bitter intensity. 

But the moments of crossing the yard pass quickly and leave me clutching at the 
fleeting impressions. So soon, and now we are in the hall between the E and F 
blocks. It is in the C section, on the first floor, that we are to be confined. 

An iron gate unlocks and allows us into a screened corridor similar to the one 
which surrounded First L. Now we pass into this area and pick our cell and cell- 
mates. I walk far down to the end and go into the last cell. 

Allison says, “That’s a good idea. We won’t be under the gun all the time.” And 
after being joined by Miller and Sandy we shut the door. 

Then we stand inside and look about in amazement. How crowded everything is! 
The roof, low, and with the marks of wood still on the gray cement, seems to press 
down on us. Between the four bunks there is but a foot of space. We are jammed, and 
it is worse, I think, than the old First L with its slop buckets and filth. And yet I do 
not feel rebellious. Have I lost the capacity to revolt? I do not like this four-man cell 
affair, but I shall try it. The time has come when I must compel myself to like 
something. 


Chapter Twenty-Two 


IT DOES not take me long to get settled and acquainted. For cell-mates I have 
Allison, who is a tall, scowling, sharp-featured fellow, Miller, sickly, pale and 
melancholy, and Sandy. I like Sandy the best because he laughs at my seriousness 
and drags me into his own stream of banter and playfulness. 

The first few weeks pass quickly enough, though the sense of close confinement 
is predominant. The cramped quarters, the eating and sleeping, and brushing elbows 
with three other men in a narrow cell, compel me to admit a weariness of it all. In the 
cell there is no room for exercise, therefore I spend most of my time upon the upper 
bunk. 

Time, hanging heavily, brings a mental starvation that gnaws at my brain. 
Ambition lags, leaves me. Even Sandy’s humor becomes stale. There is constant 
bickering, and though their childishness often fills me with cynical amusement, I 
admit that my own actions are the same as theirs. Sandy and Allison have argued 
furiously about the last pinochle game. Now they try to look indifferent. 

Allison writes, and makes fancy whirls upon the pad he leans against his pillow. 
Sandy hums a jaunty air. Miller reads. Beside the latter is an empty tobacco can 
spread wide at the top. Every so often he spits tobacco-juice into this can. 

Anger against this rotten grind flares up in an instant. Suddenly I am tired, jagged, 
and though I try to shake off this feeling it sticks to me like a wet mesh. My mind 
and body clamor for something —— a something that ever evades me. But this I know: 
That I am fagged, in the grip of a terrific, compelling 


weariness that even a monumental ego and pride cannot batter down. 

Everything seems so futile. This planning, writing, scheming — of what use is it? 
I would rather live in a dream world and revel in the idle thoughts that saunter 
through my brain. This small cell which holds the four of us saps my mental and 
physical powers. 

And yet conditions could be worse. It is good to know this. What about the 
condemned men? 

At the far end of the range, enclosed in the same screen as ourselves, but 
separated by a fine wire mesh that crosses the corridor, these men pace back and 
forth during exercise periods; Not all at once, but singly, or in twos. At present eight 
of them await execution. 

I begin to wonder, as I watch them, what they think as they pace back and forth. 
The tall, brown-eyed one will be the next to go; and as he paces up and down his 
eyes laugh, and his voice is strong, and surely he appears not to have a worry in this 
world. Is it a pose? Sometimes I think so, and sometimes I think not. For as I view 


him there is no fear in his eyes, no sneer on his lips, even his shoulders are square. In 
the jerky movements of his body, even, I would be able to see some fear, but he 
swings along carelessly enough. To-day he is here; tomorrow he will be gone. 

It is only a week ago since they took the rosy-cheeked youngster through the little 
red door that leads out from condemned row to the cubicle which houses the electric 
chair. He did not appear to be afraid, this one. Not he. Cheery were his last farewells, 
and as he left he clasped his hands over his head in a nonchalant gesture. “So long, 
boys,” he had said. And back to him, from the other condemned men, “So long, kid.” 

“T’ll get the chair warm for you all.” 

“Good-bye, kid.” 

And then he was gone, never to return. Another will follow. He, also, will be 
burned to death. 


I wonder about this slaughter. Of what use is it? The browneyed fellow who will 
go next, how clean he looks, and decent, and young. That he has killed someone is 
true enough, but nothing will be gained by tying him down and murdering him. Yet, 
he will soon die. 

The execution will be held in a small room in the rear of the chapel. Straps will 
bind the brown-eyed youngster to the straight-backed chair, and over his shaven 
head and the calves of his legs copper plates will be fitted. He will not be killed in 
the heat of passion, or in the excitement of the moment’s danger, or even in self- 
defense; it will be all very deliberate, yes, even respectable. 

His body will jerk forward in the chair, strain against the straps; and from his 
body blue smoke will pour out. His eyes will bulge and stare so that they appear to 
hang down over his cheek-bones. His face will twist and twitch, whiten, brown, 
become purple with the blood that burns within. And when it is all over, the 
spectators will hold their breath and breathe deeply only when they are outside. 

Those guards who will press the button will collect their fees much as a dentist 
would take payment for pulling an abscessed tooth. For killing this man each of the 
three guards will receive approximately eighteen dollars. 

I am sure that there are not three men among the five thousand men now confined 
in this prison — thieves, thugs, robbers, even murderers — who would deliberately 
murder a man for eighteen dollars. 


The day for the execution of the brown-eyed fellow draws near. Sandy and 
Allison have composed their differences and are more friendly than before. They 
harmonize on a drinking song, as a sextet, composed of four women and two men, 
come walking down the corridor toward condemned row. 

“Looka heah!” Sandy chirps, going to the bars. He waves his hands and takes the 
pose of a circus-barker. “Here’s the 


ladies and gentlemen — /ay-dees and gen-teel-men — who come here to sing 
hymns for the boys who go the ee-/ec-tric chair. Nearer, folks. See the wild, ach-h-h! 
untamable, fee-rocious animals!” 

I lean over and watch the six singers close in on the screen. Here is something to 
break the monotony, and also something which we can view with a detached eye. 
For surely I can put it down as some more of their hypocrisies. 

The women are fat, placid-looking persons, and, when they think of it, wear 
beatific expressions. All of them have been here previously. Of the men, one is a 
sleek, black-haired man with a forehead that slopes abruptly back from his eyes. The 
other is short and bald and thick-lipped. 

The brown-eyed condemned man walks far down to the end of the corridor. 
Presumably this is done to escape the sextet. Of course the women shall see that he 
does not escape. One, the leader, perhaps, hovers close to the screen as if awaiting 
his return. The others are busy removing their wraps and coats. 

“We’re going to sing for you,” says the leader cheerily, smiling and nodding in 
the direction of the condemned man. 

This is Sandy’s cue to say, “Boys, Lafayette we are here.” And his face draws 
long and doleful, and he closes his eyes and faces us with his finger-tips touching 
under his chin. “You may now bring out your hymnals.” 

Now the four women and the two men stand ready to sing. The leader, a large, 
big-busted woman with a pink, moonshaped face, says in a loud voice, “What hymn, 
my boy, would you wish us to sing?” She smiles. But the condemned man takes no 
notice of her and continues his pacings. The large one is not so easily dismayed. She 
continues. “You'll enjoy this song, I’ll guarantee that. Won’t you name a hymn?” 

“No,” answers the condemned one shortly. 

“But — you are going to see Jesus. Won’t you” — stretching out her ample arms 
— “won’t you allow Jesus to enter your heart? Won’t you accept him as your 
personal saviour?” 


The others of the sextet murmur, “Yes, won’t you. Be washed in the blood of the 
lamb.” 

The brown-eyed one is unmoved, though, at times, his lips pucker in irritation. 

I feel sorry for him. Allison, who has been washing his face, takes some soap 
suds and plasters them all over his lips and chin. Then he dives forward and grips the 
bars, all the while making hideous faces and screaming like one gone suddenly mad: 
“Lemme out! Ah! Grrrr!” He chews the bars and shakes his head as if he would 
wrench them out. “Lemme outa here. I’m mad. Mad!” 

“Don’t go mad yet,” Sandy says. 


But the sextet is heedless of this by-play. They open their hymnals and prepare to 
sing. 

“Here comes the wolf’s chorus,” Sandy says; and then, in a falsetto voice: “Any 
of you good Christian boys who dee-sire to join us why go right ahead. There they 
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go. 
“Listen!” Allison exclaims, his face still full of soap-suds. 
The first notes of the song linger for a moment. It is the large woman who leads, 
singing alone, and her voice is quite screechy. 


Brightly beams our father’s mercy 
From his lighthouse on the shore; 
But to us it brings the greeting 

From the lighthouse on the shore. 


There comes a pause, an indrawing of breaths. The browneyed fellow stops 
pacing long enough to light a cigarette. Now the chorus swells, blends into rich 
harmony. 


Let the lower lights be burning 
Send a gleam across the waves 


“Boop-boop-a-doop!” This from Sandy, who snaps his fingers and boop-a-doops 
in the pause. It is so laughable that Allison 


swallows some of the soap suds which he had plastered on his face. Miller douses 
his chuckles with a drink of water. And in the instant, with a ludicrous change of 
posture, Sandy places the tips of his rigid fingers on the top of his head, and, with the 
other hand on his stomach, does a few rounds of the sailor’s hornpipe. 


Some poor fainting, struggling seaman 
“Boop boop-a-doop! ” 
You may rescue, you may save. 
“Boop boop-a-doop, doop, doop,” Sandy finishes. And in acclaim: “Let’s give the 
big lady a small hand.” 


The big lady must be an old trouper. She turns a callous ear toward ribaldry and 
untoward wit. Her business is not with us, but with the condemned man. 


She follows him a few feet down the corridor, her fingers raking the screen, and 
she says, “Won’t you take Jesus with you? Yes, won’t you believe. Bee-/ieve!”’ 

The others say, “Bee-lieve,” also, and to this the fellow with an abruptly sloping 
forehead adds, “In the mercy of an infinite God.” Then they all stretch out their 
hands, and the large woman so moves that she is the central figure. She says, “Come 
to HIM clean, with clean hands. Come with your sins washed whiter than snow, 
cleansed by the blood of Jesus Christ who died on the cross to save us sinners.” 

“Did she say he was shot or electrocuted?” Sandy asks. 

“Our lord and saviour looks down upon you from the cross,” says the bald-headed 
one. 

I, ask myself why it is that tragedy sobers the air. There is nothing in evidence to 
give me this impression, yet I know it is so. At once I look toward the condemned 
man. 

“Listen, lady,” he says, “go away, won’t you?” His voice, 


because it is courteous and firm, commands respect. “I’m not dying a hypocrite. I 
respect your beliefs and your intentions. Do the same to mine.” 

“But won’t you listen?” The large one is frantic. She follows the condemned man 
down to the end of the corridor. “Please give me one moment to—” 

“Get out!” snaps the brown-eyed fellow, suddenly angry. 

The large one falls back and melts into the comforting arms of the others of the 
sextet. She appears to have aged. It is at this inappropriate time that Sandy, entirely 
unmoved, points his nose to the ceiling and howls like a wolf. 


And when I die, don’t bury me at all 
Just pickle my bones... in alcohol; 
And at my feet... 


With a tiny lace-edged handkerchief, which seems so tiny when placed alongside 
her face, the large woman dabs at her eyes. The cross-eyed fellow tries to comfort 
her, but his efforts are half-hearted, and not tended to deprive her of this martyrdom. 
She leans heavily upon his arm, and, merging into the group, moves down the aisle. 

I try to be sorry for her, and instead, I find myself being sorry for the condemned 
man who was almost forced to take Jesus whether he wanted to or not. Surely he has 
the greater claim on my commiseration. I am certain that if I was being tried for 
murder I would not wish either the large woman or the cross-eyed fellow on my jury. 
They would trust too much in the mercy of God and show too little of their own. 


The brown-eyed fellow is no more. The State has destroyed him. Others, too, in 
the weeks that pass, go through the little red door to their death. 

I sometimes envy them, for I also am as one that is dead. My body cries for 
exercise, my mind screams for something to 


break the dread, damnable monotony, the hideous torture of being cooped in a small, 
stifling hole in the wall with three other men. I want to dream; instead, I lie awake, 
tight-lipped and narrow-eyed, thinking ghastly thoughts. 


The old year passes. The four of us have now settled down to a contemptuous, 
armed truce. Words are heavy things for we have said all there is to say. Knowing 
one another is knowing one another too well. Little faults are magnified, trifles 
become monstrosities. 

Allison is sour-faced and sullen. He works, so he says, on an invention which will 
net him a million dollars. None of us are allowed to see the plans. In his eyes there is 
a feverish, crafty look. Sandy sneers at him, and at times breaks out with a harsh, 
racking laugh. 

Miller has not eaten for nearly a week. Gradually he is wasting away. His eye- 
sockets have become deep pits ringed by dry, tightly-stretched skin — skin that is 
light-blue and dull. His lips are pale and flat. They do not merge into his cheeks, but 
appear to be set apart, as if they did not belong to his face at all, but were forced into 
position by the shadows which lie in the hollows of his cheeks and the dark, creeping 
furrows running down from the pits which are his eyes. 

He will not live much longer, I fear, for he, as those on his left, are condemned to 
die. The nights are made hideous by his coughings. Sandy snarls at him. Allison 
curses him. They blame him for a condition that is no fault of his own. 

If Miller was out in the fresh air and sunlight he would have a chance to live. 
Medicine might restore his vitality. But they deny him sunlight and medicine. He 
will die. That will be the end. He will be no different from thousands of others who 
have contracted tuberculosis behind these walls. Life is cheap. The State may steal it 
and not even stand convicted of petty larceny. 


To-day the air is heavy with suspense, for this afternoon — even any moment 
now — they will take the doctor from Death Row and escort him to the little room 
which houses the electric chair. We who have followed his case with so much 
interest expected him to gain a reprieve. It is very seldom that a doctor of medicine 
takes the short walk from condemned row to the electric chair. Is this case to be one 
of the exceptions? He may be executed after all. 


It is not the doctor for whom we are sorry. Death is not so terrifying after all. But 
we are sorry for his wife who pays a terrific price for his crime of murdering a girl 
patient in a fit of passion. 

Each day we have watched for her coming. There was something fine about her in 
those many, many afternoons she sat close to the screen talking to her husband, 
trying so hard and so valiantly to be brave. For this the boys respect her. Even Sandy 
speaks low when she is near, and watches her with sad and thoughtful eyes. 

I think of this, yet think only lightly, for, unconsciously, I am awaiting the sound 
of footsteps. They come. Sandy rushes to the bars and looks down the range. 

““She’s here now,” he says, hushed and nervous. “Mrs.—” 

“This is the first time,” Miller begins, “that they let a woman come to see—” He 
coughs. Allison sneers at him. 

I jump from the bunk and stand beside Sandy looking out. Quietness tightens the 
suspense. 

A whisper runs down the line of cells. “She’s here, boys.” 

The woman walks steadily on, her gray eyes fixed on the screen, the black silk of 
her dress wrapping about her legs, a black veil folded and shading her eyes. Two 
heavy-faced guards follow her. They look at the silk-burnished ankles above her 
low-heeled black slippers, and then raise their eyes and cast at each other 
anticipatory glances. 

“She’ll be without a man in a little while,” one says. 


The other says this is so, and his eyes go to the silk that covers the calves of her 
legs, and, calculatingly, to the curves of her waist. He straightens his tie. He says, 
“Maybe she doesn’t know it gets kinda cold sleepin’ alone these nights.” 

“Lay down — you rats!” Sandy shouts, for even his sense of decency is outraged. 

But the guards do not know they are rats, for they look surprised, and the tall one 
whispers to us, “There’s a lady here, boys. Don’t use bad language.” 

The woman gives the tall guard a gracious nod. When she nears the screen in 
front of her husband’s cell the tall guard nudges the other, and, with an indrawing of 
his chin, winks slyly and takes the attitude of a masher who thinks he has made a 
good impression. 

I immediately try to brush this from my mind. It is no more than was expected, 
though it gives me a clearer understanding of what the woman had to endure on 
those days she visited her husband. And now she stands pale-faced and dry-eyed 
waiting, waiting, her shoulders stiff and high about her neck, her lips trembling, her 
long white fingers twisting and untwisting a damp handkerchief. She tries to speak 
as she faces her husband, but only throbbing murmurs come from her throat. 

My eyes are damp with pity for her, and I think that they should not have allowed 
her to visit her husband at this time, or to go with him to his death. Not only is it 


hypocrisy, but it is torture. Soon, in a moment, perhaps, her husband will leave the 
cell, and she will walk with him to the room where he will be executed. 

But look! He comes out! And the woman murmurs, “Ted!” and her breasts heave, 
and she sways close to the screen that trembles with the banging of the cell door. 
And now she is away, down toward the red door through which her husband will 
come. 

The heartbreak of it all. What courage has this woman in the 


face of death. This man with thick lenses that cover his eyes, mottled of forehead, 
flabby of shoulder and stomach, he is not a romantic figure, not one, surely, for 
whom a woman would sacrifice her pride. But he is her man! That is enough for her! 
And with the opening of the door she flies into his arms, burrows her head into the 
curve that forms by his arms tightening about her, and grips his hands and says in a 
gallant, choking voice: 

“Ted! Oh! I’ve been—” Her words come out with a rush, and her eyes meet his 
unashamed and unafraid. “I’ve been trying to get hold of your hands for such a long, 
long time, Ted!” 

In a tired, smothered voice he mumbles something. Words mean little to these 
two. They live too close to death. 

Behind these bars I feel abrim with a vast sympathy for her. Through the mist that 
comes before my eyes I watch them sway together, and see their fingers interlock, 
and my eyes follow them as they walk hand in hand down the corridor. Maybe, in 
their youth, they have walked thus through the fields; now they walk through the 
prison corridor that leads to death. 

They are very close, and through the soft shuffle of their departing footsteps I 
hear her murmuring to him, telling him to be brave, to meet this with fortitude, 
though no doubt her woman’s heart is breaking. 

Hand in hand... Hand in hand... They are gone. 

But the picture lingers in my mind, this picture of a godsent woman marching so 
gallantly with her husband down the corridor that leads to oblivion. One of them will 
return, the other — he will be destroyed. 

We do not wait for the woman. Maybe she is alone with her dead. 

The warden of the penitentiary, quoted by a daily newspaper, says that the doctor 
confided to him that the murder of this girl patient was premeditated. Many 
newspaper-men think the 


warden lies. They write editorials saying so. But the warden says it is true. The 
doctor is dead. The dead cannot speak in their own defense. I think the warden’s 


story is a weak attempt to justify mob murder and fanaticism, or, if you will, a 
legalized lynching. I do not know. Life is confusing, even in death. 


Chapter Twenty-Three 


JANUARY, the beginning of the new year, and, for me, the starting of a new life. 
After sixteen months of confinement, without a breath of fresh air or a peep of 
sunshine, without the sweep of the wind on my face or the hard grating of the 
flagstones against my shoes, life again takes a fairer turn. I am one of the four who 
are transferred out of L Company to the School Company, Sixth D. 

It is good to be out again, to see strange faces, hear strange but delicious sounds, 
to see the earth and sky, to feel the play of unrestricted muscles. 

I wind up the screened, narrow stairway in the rear of the company, breathe 
heavily even before I reach the top, clutch the railing at the sixth floor and stop, 
gasping. How weak I have grown! Specks come before my eyes. 

““You’re in number fourteen cell,” the guard informs me. 

I nod and pass along looking for a familiar face. Far down the end of the range I 
go, my quest apparently useless. But see who is here! Little Red Farren stands 
outside of number thirteen cell. It gives me a thrill when he puts out a small hand 
and says: 

“Back again, Jim.” 

I say, “Hello!” and before I know it his hand is in mine, and as one who discovers 
something new I regard him with interest. 

He has had a tooth pulled out in front. This gives him a silly look. He is thinner, 
too, less effusive, and into his eyes has crept a haunted look. But he is his same 
impulsive, generous self. 


“Got everything?” 

I tell him that I have. But he instantly doubts my word and rushes into the cell to 
come out again with two packages of cigarettes. However, I am gone before he 
comes back. Not so easy, though. He drops the cigarettes in front of my door, ducks 
back into his cell, slams the door. I have to take them. 

This new freedom is invigorating. All at once I feel better in mind and body. I 
stand inside my cell and size up my cell-mates. 

One of them, whose name is Lawrence, I already know. A tall, sharp-featured 
fellow with a nasal twang is Lawrence, always inclined to put himself away in some 
obscure corner. He is at once naive and shrewd, ignorant and wise, chummy and 
distant. I had met him before when I was in the construction company. 

Then there is a fat, pop-eyed fellow who looks at me out of the corners of his 
eyes. I do not like the curl of his underlip, nor the roundness of his forehead, nor the 
shouldering way he plunges through the cell. Maybe he is much of a roly-poly bully. 


The last of the three is a furtive-eyed youngster, pasty-faced, with large buck teeth 
and a disconcerting habit of sniffling. 

But perhaps I am mistaken in the fat one. It is he who is master of ceremonies. 
“Make yourself to home,” he says, throwing a folding-chair across the floor and 
against the bed. ““You’re lookin’ sick. Where you bin? Just come out 0’ the hole?” 

“No,” I tell him, lowering myself into the chair. “I just came out of L.” 

“L?” He straightens up. “Down in L, eh?” A new respect softens his voice. “What 
room are you in at school?” 

“He’ll go in six,” Lawrence says, speaking through a cloud of smoke. 

The pasty-faced one sits on his bunk, his mouth agape, his legs hooked together, 
his body swaying back and forth as he rubs his knees. 

“They put four guys outa L in school,” he says in a husky voice. 


We sit around, the four of us. Only two of the bunks are hooked up, so, while the 
fat one and myself sit in the chair, Lawrence and the other sit on the bunks. The fat 
one, whose name is Schwarz, sways back, chair atilt, red hands folded across his big 
stomach. While they talk shop I listen. 

I cannot fail to note, though, that the pasty-faced one is shut out of their 
conversation. His bits are thrown in, found unwelcome, discounted and discarded 
almost before he finishes. There must be some conflict here. 

To find out about this I purposely linger behind as the company is called out for 
dinner. I have an idea that Lawrence will retail all the information he knows. 

I ask, “Who’s the fat one, Lawrence?” 

“That’s Schwarz. A bit of a chiseller. Not a bad guy, though.” 

“And the other?” We walk down the range, shoulders touching. I have been 
leading up to this. “How about him?” 

“Oh! That’s Victor.” Lawrence smiles. “Doncher know him?” 

I remind him that I have been out of circulation, and though I surmise what he 
hints, I lead him on. Keeping a straight face I ask, “What about him, anyhow?” 

“You'll learn,” Lawrence states, closing tight his lips. Then he opens them and 
twists them into a petulant curve. “I’ve bin tryin’ to get him outa the cell for three 
months now. I can’t make it.” 

I nod, and, while noticing the satisfied smirk on his face, feel sure that he does not 
try too hard. 

In the dining-room I quiz him further. Not to be inquisitive do I do this, but just to 
be saying something. At once Lawrence plunges into details about Victor which do 
not better my opinion of the speaker. It is hard to reconcile his desperate urge to be 
rid of Victor, his cell-mate, with the stories he tells me of late doings. But I must not 
criticize too readily. There must be another side of the case. 


No one appears to be doing much in school, and very few seem to be learning 
much. Rather, it appears that the school 1s 


more of a punishment section than anything else. Wobblies, shirkers, troublemakers, 
they are all here in one of these eight rooms beneath the chapel. 

I run across Putty Cassidy. He is still his fleshy, sure self, and has not lost the 
habit of plopping his under lip. Red Farren sits near the blackboard trying hard, 
when he smiles, to hide the vacant spot where a tooth has been pulled. And who is 
this, flouncing to the blackboard, a short cane in his hand? Surely it is not, though it 
cannot be any other than Laura! 

Not for Laura the prosaic ways of the school-seat. He is in front, chalk flying, 
lecturing on split infinitives and abstract nouns. One can be sure that Teacher Laura 
misses no opportunity to share a seat in assisting to solve a problem. 

Over in the fifth grade I espy Morgan, the Canuck, strutting around with 
shoulders hunched and chest inflated. I learn that it is only a few days ago that he 
challenged one of the tough guards to a fight. The guard hedged. Possibly Morgan 
has earned the right to strut. For a partner he has an Italian called Joe, a stocky, dark- 
haired fellow. They are a formidable pair. 

Little Huntley, he who suffered so greatly during the police grilling, is here also. 
He has grown stouter and into a bustling little chap. Like a jack-in-the-box he is up 
and down, here, there, everywhere. He has just been given an extra two years by the 
Parole Board because he would not sign a document exonerating the police from the 
brutal third degree charges he had claimed. 

Burgess, the fellow whose hand was smashed by the embossingmachine in the 
tag-factory, has a seat next to mine. I feel sorry for Burgess. He has so much to say, 
and he is so inarticulate. 

“T wanna write a letter to the State Compensation Bureau,” he tells me, leaning 
over my desk and shoving out the stub of his hand. “I’m gunna make the State pay 
fer this hand o’ mine.” 

I shudder. The sight of the stub sends icicles down my back, for it is only a 
triangled bunch of flesh, this hand of his, shaped like a miniature ham, with a white 
line running through the middle of the knuckle-joints and up to a shortened thumb. 
Someone 


should be held accountable for this accident, but it is almost certain that nobody but 
Burgess will carry the burden. But I shall write a letter for him, and I so tell him. 
“Sure, alright. Here’s the address.” A smudged bit of paper is shoved on my desk. 
“Fix it. Make a good one, eh? Y’know, don’t get tough with ’em, but let °em know 
we ain’t taking no bull neither. Tell em the old man’s gain’ on eighty now. I gotta 


help him out, an’ I need some compensation.” Bashful defiance creeps into his voice. 
“T kin still run an elevator er something, can’t I?” 

The while I study him I tell him that he can easily run an elevator. He has grown 
thinner, and is seemingly dried out. This is not unusual, because the old prison saps 
all of us, seems to squeeze the blood out of our bodies and dry the flesh on our 
bones. I ask Burgess when he is going to the parole board, and he tells me that he 
shall be due soon. About this he is reluctant to talk. At this time he has compensation 
on his mind. 

“Don’t get tough in the letter,’ he warps again. “Just take er easy. But let ’em 
know I ain’t kiddin’. Remember that.” 

I tell him that I shall fix it so that everything 1s alright. 

At this time Morgan comes along and says, “I got a swell idea.” 

I ask, “You have?” 

“Yes. A dandy.” 

His air of mystery awakens my curiosity, so I say, “Well, what is it to be?” 

“Tt’s this.” Morgan holds out his right hand, fingers wide apart, then slowly draws 
back his arm and clenches his hand into a tight fist. “A friend 0’ mine’s just been 
elected clerk of the local where I belonged in Springfield. Now, I paid a lot 0’ dues 
when I belonged to the union. Now I’m busted, broke. I think if we got the right kind 
of a letter up, and sent it to the headquarters kinda tellin’ them I’m on the rocks and 
askin’ them to pass the old brown derby around, why we’d be good for a ten-spot 
easy. What do you think?” 

I say the plan is alright, though there might be some difficulty 


in getting the letter out. He informs me, in rebuttal, that he knows a guard who will 
take it out. This, then, solves the greatest difficulty, and we plan to write to the union 
headquarters. 

For some time we talk of this and other things. Presently Morgan is called to take 
part in some discussion and I am left alone. 

Then it is that I look around. Apparently there is an absence of discipline, for the 
men talk and smoke, and in every movement they give the impression that they are 
under no restraint. The guard who has this roomful of men (there are forty of us) 
wears a harassed, furtive air. When the men make too much noise he slaps his dub 
down on the desk and says, “Not too loud, boys,” and immediately hangs his head as 
if sleeping. 

Truly I believe that this schoolroom, with its blackboards and small school-desks 
will be the best place in the prison for me. Here I can study and write to my heart’s 
content. 


The passing days unfold prison life at its best and worst, and in course of time I 
become acquainted with many of the men in school, and re-acquainted, also, with 
those I have not seen in years. Interesting characters they are, some of them, but the 
most likeable shyster of them all is Denny Callahan. 

Shyster he is, for sure, though fascinatingly so. Such nerve he has, and such 
assurance, and with his voluminous notes and packages, writing paraphernalia and 
books on short-story writing, he has the air of a man who has a foothold in the 
literary world, though I am sure, upon later acquaintance, that he cannot write a 
paragraph even if it brings him a pardon. 

Yet he sells jokes regularly, and articles, and sometimes stories. Of course they 
are all second-hand, because he is a junk-dealer in his way and pays tobacco and 
tooth-paste to anybody who will bring him a magazine that is over ten years old. 

A few weeks ago he sold a short article, first person, written by an expectant 
mother who narrated the trials and difficulties she overcame in bringing her first- 
born into the world. It was not 


half bad, though the thought of Denny, hairy, lantern-jawed, long-bodied Denny, 
being a mother just for the few moments it would take to tell it is humorous enough. 
I think I shall see much of Denny. 


To-night Farren inclines a knowing head and winks at Victor as I pass into the 
cell. He chirps, “Hey, hey!” and in return I stare and frown and assume the sober 
face of one who questions the other’s sanity. 

Would it not be a bad plan to allow him to go on with his innuendoes? Maybe I 
should feign secrecy and take on a swashbuckling air, but I do not care to pretend 
that my morals are any worse than they are. 

I have now come to regard this peculiar cell-mate of mine as an asinine individual 
who should be kept at a distance. It is better so. 

Late in the evening, then, I sit on the bunk typing. Schwarz reads. Lawrence picks 
at his mandolin. Victor, the unwanted, sits cross-legged on the upper bunk biting his 
finger nails, fidgeting, sniffling. About us is an air of domesticity. 

A gust of nausea against the sound of the typewriter, the closeness of the air, the 
confinement, and other things which I cannot account for causes me to push the 
typewriter away from me and lie down. Victor sits on his bunk, probably yearning to 
talk but deterred by the thought that he will receive angry response. It is all very 
appalling, and for him I have a streak of limited sympathy. 

Sometime, I tell myself, just for reasons scientific, although it may be morbid 
curiosity, I shall ask him about this affliction and so satisfy myself upon some 
questions that have always puzzled me. I ponder on this even as the lights go out. 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


VICTOR is a bundle of nervous energy. He reminds me of a venturesome, crafty 
mouse. 

Now he darts out of the cell, 1s back again, out again, into another cell along the 
range, back into our cell again. What a busybody he is! And invariably, after these 
expeditions, he brings back tobacco or soap. Lawrence says he is going to get him 
out of this cell. 

“You don’t want him out,” Schwarz says, nudging me. 

“Sure I do!” Lawrence is outraged at the suggestion. “Think I’m goin’ to stay in 
the same cell with him?” 

But of course I must take Schwarz’s lead, so I say, “Lawrence and Victor are like 
this,” and I place two outstretched fingers together. 

“Sure.” Schwarz nods his head. “Lawrence don’t want Victor out.” 

“The hell I don’t!” Lawrence’s insistence, in itself, is suspicious. “Why don’t we 
all go over to the dep’s office an’ get him out?” 

“Yeah,” Schwarz yawns, “why don’t we?” 

“I’m tellin’ you this,” Lawrence blusters, and shuts up when Victor hustles into 
the cell with two packages of tooth-paste clutched in his hand. 

“Just borrowed some tooth-paste,” Victor gushes. He still breathes hard from his 
swift run down the range. ““Who wants some?” 

I shake my head. Lawrence lowers his eyes. But Schwarz’s eyes widen and his 
jaw shunts at the sight of the tooth-paste. He is 


of a more practical turn of mind and his manner is that of a fat, worldly-wise 
proprietor of a brothel. 

“Just give it here,” he snaps gruffly, snatching the paste from Victor. “Now” — 
wagging a forefinger under Victor’s nose — ”don’t come in this cell again without 
bringin’ in some weed. By God! if you’re gunna—“ 

“Do you need some weed? I got tobacco here.” 

“Sure I do.” Schwarz eyes him belligerently, and arches his chest so that the 
package of tooth-paste fits well in his shirtpocket. “You know damn well I need 
weed. Got some?” 

Victor obediently goes into his pocket and brings out a sack of tobacco. With a 
few placating words he gives it to Schwarz. In Victor’s eyes is a fond, subservient 
look, and into his voice creeps a softer tone. I think perhaps Victor has been waiting 
a long time for a lord and master such as Schwarz is proving to be. 

Now Schwarz is elated. His fat face beams. His eyes take on a crafty, bossy look. 
So proud he is of himself. 


“That’s the way to handle the broads,” he tells me as we march down the tier. 
“Get ’em to bring the bacon and eggs home to papa. Victor’s bin waitin’ for a guy 
just like me.” He nods self-approvingly. 

I smile and tell Schwarz that he is right. But even as I make this concession 
Schwarz’s forehead lowers threateningly. A discovery that, apparently, he should 
have been annoyed at long before this, worries him. 

“He’s the poorest broad I ever seen,” he snorts. “Any old hooker on the line could 
bring home a few bucks, but that guy—” He ends with a heavy sigh and a nod that 
presages a less lenient future for Victor. Anyone can see that, very shortly, Victor is 
going to be a busy boy. 


I would be blind and deaf, indeed, if I failed to heed the revolt that smolders 
inside the prison. Plots, counter-plots, schemes, I adroitly sidestep so many of them 
that I become giddy with it 


all. Yet, fortunately or otherwise, there appears to be no organized plan of action. 
There is going to be trouble, and only an idiot could think otherwise, but how and 
when it will start and where it will end no one can foretell. 

I try very hard to account for this revolt trend, and, after some thought, arrive at 
the conclusion that conditions inside the prison, particularly the undermining of 
physical and nervous force, are the greatest factor in this regard. Probing myself I 
find an irritability, a groping for substance in the air, a sense of disorderliness in the 
brain that goads me into a rebellion against present conditions. 

The schoolrooms are stuffy and confining. The meals, though of a better brand 
than those of months ago, still lack nourishment. In addition, the mealtimes are 
crowded together so that we eat breakfast at eight-thirty, dinner at ten-thirty, supper 
at half past two. From three o’clock, then, until eight o’clock the following morning, 
we are locked behind the bars. On Sunday, a good Christian holiday, we spend 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four in the cell. 

I believe the routine and confinement is rubbing our nerves raw. The grind is 
terrific. 


Denny Callahan slides into my seat and, with a gruff, “Move over, I got 
something to show you,” triumphantly slaps a manuscript down on my desk, 
elaborately draws the manila envelope aside, lays his hand on my shoulder. 

A moment’s pause for effect, and then: 

“Got a peach of a story here, Jim,” he tells me proudly, shaking his big fist at it as 
it lies on my desk. “Yes, sir!” His countenance is a picture of pride and baffled 
ingenuity. “But I just can’t get the beginning and the ending the way I want them.” 


To check a laugh I gaze about the schoolroom. Burgess reads a magazine. The 
stub of his hand marks off the words. Farren sleeps. His red hair is in disorder over 
his forearms. His fingers 


jerk spasmodically. Behind us the guard lolls in his seat half asleep, his head against 
the window-sill, the knuckles of his right hand pressing down on his lower lip so that 
tobacco-juice trickles down his fingers. 

I think of Denny’s story and say innocently, ““Where’d you get it, Denny?” 

“Get it?” He is dignity offended. “Why I wrote it. Now,” he goes on, just as if I 
believed him, “I want two paragraphs for the start of the story and one good, slap- 
bang paragraph for the ending. Understand what I mean?” 

I understand him clearly enough. All this is very, very old, especially when it 
comes from Denny. Two new paragraphs to begin the story, a paragraph, a slap-bang 
one as Denny wants, for the end, and that is like putting a pair of new overshoes over 
a pair of decrepit brogans and a new hat-band around a faded and worn tedora. 

Denny does not like my smile. Immediately he is up in arms. “Read it,” he insists. 
“Just read it once before you get laughing like I don’t know what I’m talking about.” 

I read it and say, “It smells bad.” 

“Smells bad? What the hell’s wrong with it?” 

“Well,” languidly, even affectedly, “it’s a stale plot, and it’s written in that old- 
fashioned, flowery style.” 

“Tt ain’t.” 

“Tt is.” And there we are deadlocked for a moment. The story is about an artist 
who is in love with his beautiful model. But she finds, ultimately, that he loves his 
painting more than he loves the model, and, enraged at this discovery, she slashes his 
canvas to ribbons just when he is to enter it in the art galleries. I tell Denny that the 
plot is so old that it is moth eaten. 

But Denny cannot be persuaded of this. He shakes a stubborn head. He waves his 
hand in front of his face and says, “No, it’s alright. I know it’s old,” grudgingly, “but 
what the hell, if someone 


sold it a few years back we ought to be able to peddle it now. All it needs is touching 
up a bit. Do what I say. I got more brains than you got, but you know how to do it. 
We'll go fiftyfifty.” 

“Denny,” I say quietly, putting my hand into my pocket and bringing out a shiny 
new cigarette case, “what do you think of this, eh?” 

“Gee!” He makes a grab for it. But I am quicker than he, and it is back where it 
came from when he cries, “Cripes!... That’s the darb!” 


Before he recovers I have a fresh surprise for him. In my hand are four fountain 
pens, and I am looking at Denny and saying, “And what, Denny, do you think of 
these?” 

“Where — where the hell did you—” He 1s stricken speechless. And later, in a 
calmer tone. “Where’d you grab ’em all?” 

“T won them in an advertising contest,” I tell him truthfully. I go on to say in 
mock surprise and dismay, “Didn’t you hear about this contest? I thought you 
entered, Denny.” 

“Cripes, no!” he exclaims. He is stunned, then angry. “Why didn’t you tell me? 
Man, I got magazines in my cell that’re fifty years old. There’s advertisements in 
*em that are dandy. Is it too late now?” — eagerly. 

“Yes.” I shake a doleful head. “It’s much too late.” 

He shakes his own head in a manner that is as sad as my own, only his is genuine 
sadness while mine is only pretense. His jaw sags as he mumbles, “Boy! I could ’a’ 
wrote some pips.” And he sits awhile in dejection thinking of the pips he could have 
written, second-hand, until the guard awakens from his slobbery snooze and chases 
him back to his own seat. 


Will I survive this ordeal? I ask myself this question halfhumorously, but even so 
I know sincerity is there and an undercurrent of doubt. It is really the first time since 
entering the 


prison that I have asked myself this question and wondered if I was serious in the 
asking. Now I am in deadly earnest, for never before have I felt so thwarted and 
impotent. 

This is no languor which now begins to oppress me. It is a sense of vital 
exhaustion. My limbs and muscles ache as if I am under a terrific strain. Difficulties 
in breathing assail me. My heart beats alarmingly. Every moment I am aware of a 
dull weariness. Serious reading, vigorous thinking alike become impossible. The 
whole range of thought diminishes and shrinks to the narrowest circle that surrounds 
the physical self. 

As I look about the schoolroom, full of desks and men, I find the same prison 
pallor upon the faces about me as I see upon my own. There is the same feverish 
stare, the restless twitching of the limbs. And besides this, possibly the undertow, 
there is a smoldering ruthlessness held in leash. Soon — maybe sooner that I expect 
— something is going to explode. 

We live on the lip of a volcano. 

A new assurance and challenge lie in the swagger of these gray-clothed shoulders, 
hate in the twist of the lips, recklessness in the narrowed eyes. They lack cohesion 
only, and, I think, two fanatical leaders. These might come to the front with a flare 


and a crash. So be it. I shall wait, and though I determine to swing into action when 
the fireworks begin, I plan to be a bit wary at the beginning. 


This night is as other prison nights only noisier. For some reason or other the 
officials have deprived the men in Fourth A company of their supper. Now a howling 
section, led by a leather-lunged individual, bemoans this fact. Added to the 
hullabaloo are the instructions that come from above and below. Men in the other 
companies have brought food in from the diningroom, and through the ventilators in 
the rear of the cells they pass it down. As usual they broadcast their intentions. 

I lie on my bunk and read. Soon I tire of this and go daydreaming. First I think of 
Mary, and am shocked to think it 


is two years or more since I last heard from her. Then I think of the chapel choir. I 
joined this group only because it allowed me a whiff of fresh air and a change of 
environment. Yes, I shall move out of it. They are a spineless lot, moochers all. Now 
I think of this pain in my chest, and wonder if it is tuberculosis. The doctor says it is 
not, but then I cannot put much faith in prison doctors. 

I become aware, at this moment, of a bucket-lid scraping across the bars next 
door. It has been scraping for some time, but it is only now that I heed it. The noise 
grates on my eardrums. Someone must be sick. 

Cripapipapipapip! The noise grows louder. Farren is in that cell. Is it he who is 
sick? Cripapipipipip. | am curious, and so I turn over and shove the mirror through 
the bars. 

But I am too hasty. I nearly fall over myself in my hurry to pull back the mirror. 
For waddling almost into the face of the mirror itself is a guard, a new fellow, 
possessing a red, pearshaped face over which droops a pair of heavy-rimmed glasses. 
When he stops next door I strain to hear what he says. 

“Who’s he takin’ out?” Schwarz asks, shoving his head from underneath his 
bunk. 

Lawrence cautions him to be quiet. 

“T don’t know,” I say in a whisper. 

“Goin’ to the hole,” Victor offers. 

The door of Farren’s cell opens and little Red comes out. “It’s Red,” I whisper. 

With the banging of the cell-door Red comes out in the corridor and pauses a 
moment to button up the front of his underwear, and then, pushing his shirt-tail into 
his trousers, moves down the tier. 

I ask Green, his cell-mate, where Red went to, and he tells me that Farren went 
over to the dentist’s to have a tooth pulled out. 

“T thought sure as hell he was goin’ to the hole,” Lawrence says, twanging on his 
guitar. 


We discuss Red for awhile. Schwarz swears that Farren is losing his mind, but 
Lawrence argues that he has always been that way. And Victor, being morose of late, 
sits on his bunk with his knees under his chin and his pale gray eyes looking toward 
the wall. 

The talk stops abruptly. A shot! Another! Two more in rapid succession that echo 
in the courtyard. But were they shots? Now I am not so sure. 

“Someone’s shooting!” I exclaim. 

“Nah.” Schwarz rises and spits in the bowl. “Backfire of a bus.” 

“No, no. Listen.” 

Come two more shots, or so I think. Victor stretches on his stomach and tries to 
look out. Lawrence and Schwarz look at one another. 

And now a conviction strikes me, strikes me with such depth that it pains and 
surprises me. I murmur, “Farren,” and then I wonder why I say this, and I suddenly 
stand up, convinced of the truth of this by some process which I cannot explain. 
“They’ve shot him sure.” 

Silence. I am startled by my own vehemence, stricken by the sober look in each 
pair of eyes that I challenge with my own. Why do they not laugh, or scoff, or bring 
out the fact that the chances are a thousand to one or more that I am wrong? No. 
They sit and stare, lips suddenly dumb, eyes thoughtful, limbs rigid. 

“It might be at that,” Schwarz says slowly. 

But now I do not want to believe it, and I shake my head and light a cigarette with 
fingers that tremble. To shake off this insistent prodding I would give part of my life. 
But it is not to be. The conviction sweeps stronger, and the recurring words are as a 
cymbal banging, chanting: 

“Farren... Farren... They shot him... Farren...” 

I must do something, so I snatch a mirror and shove it through the bars. It is all 
done quickly and surely. I reason that, since 


Farren has been gone for fifteen minutes or so, he should be back at any moment. 
But somehow I know he is not to come back, though I hope fervently, that I am 
mistaken. 

My mind ferments. The corridor is bare of life, and I am on the point of 
withdrawing my mirror when I see a guard well down the range. The pudgy shape 
dodders along, his head bent, and it appears to me that he stops at every cell, says a 
few words, goes on. 

I wonder about this, then I become impatient at his slowness and demand an 
answer to the proddings. 


He comes closer, now, and is next door talking. Talk... Talk... I wish I could hear 
what is being said. But the guard’s words come out almost incoherently, and I 
believe he is pouring out some fearful message. I see him wipe his forehead, take off 
his glasses and dab at the rims, shuffle his feet. And then, with pounding heart, I hear 
him say: 

“T wouldn’t have took him out, boys, if — My God! I’m only a new man. Dead!” 
His voice catches on the word. “No, I’m sure he’s gone. Dead. I’m awfully sorry.” 

I breathe heavily. I see that the guard tries to draw himself away from the cell 
without leaving a bad impression. Now my heart beats so slowly that I can count the 
beats, and I begin to wonder, dully, why it does not stop beating altogether. 

Here he comes. I must stop him. And so, when he comes near the cell, I blurt, 
“What’s the trouble, cap?” 

“That lad who—” He shakes and turns a pair of tear-filled eyes toward me. The 
corners of his mouth twitch. “Damn! boys, don’t blame me. He’s dead.” 

I nod. I want to despise him, but I cannot. In him I see a man who feels 
poignantly the death of little Red. 

“Did they shoot him?” Schwarz asks. 

“Yes.” The guard’s shoulders droop and he winces, the while his hands dangle 
listlessly by his sides. “So help me God! boys, I wouldn’t have brought him out if I 
knew this was going to happen. Awful! Oh! I’m—” He passes his hands over his 
face. 


“And he’s dead,” I say, hoping there is yet a chance of a mistake. 

“He’s gone,” the guard answers. I only see his eyes, and they are suddenly 
frightened, and when I wonder why everything has grown so still the noises come 
back again and I know that I have been staring intently into his eyes. His words, 
then, come frothily. “Don’t blame me, boys, I’m just doing my du— If I'd only 
known...” 

He plunges down the range and away. 

“Bastards,” Schwarz snarls, whirling around, grabbing for a glass of water, 
downing it. “They bin lookin’ fer trouble, eh? Now we oughta give it to °em hot an’ 
heavy.” 

“She’ll go like the skids o’ hell,” Lawrence offers calmly, a wicked grin on his 
thin face. 

“Damn!” Schwarz hisses, clamping his jaw and shaking his head as a terrier 
might shake a rat. “A good kid, too, Red was; a damn fine kid!” 

I say nothing. My hurt is too deep for words, and so I try to submerge the ache 
brought by the news of Red’s death. I shall think of something else. 

The blue light swaying outside the window. And the hole in the window-pane. 
Somebody threw a rock through that window, and that somebody was myself. I 


should throw rocks through them all, then I could breathe easier. I notice the screen 
around the corridor. The paint is uneven, and in some places the white paint fades 
and it shows blue, especially at the top. They should have done— 

No, I cannot think of anything else but the death of little Red. 

Memories come flooding in on the tide of bygone years. I think of the time I was 
in the hole; bruised I was, and beaten. Then it was that he tipped the water-bucket to 
my lips, passed a cool, wet rag over my aching face. The smile of him, so brave and 
shy, and yet defiant, brings a warm feeling to my breast. 

But little Red will smile no more. They have murdered him. My heart swells and 
my eyes are heavy with tears. 


The men in the lower ranges now hear of the tragedy. 

“They’ve knocked little Red off, hear!” a fellow screams. 

“Who? Little Red Farren?” 

“Hear that? Murderin’ lice. What — How’d it happen?” 

Voices, they fill the cell-block, and sound like a huge, swirling dynamo. Stools 
pound the floor. Toilets are flushed. Threats and curses fill the air. 

“Let’s get ’em this time!” 

“Now’s the time to blow the lid off! They bin lookin’ fer it, an’ now” — voice 
hoarse and passionate — “‘let ’em have it!” 

The racket gathers volume, and through it all I pace up and down the cell. I think: 

“Will this go on forever? Will there not be an accounting some day? There must 
be.” The questions grow fiercer, and myriads of bony fingers point at me and scream 
for an answer. 

“Will there not be an accounting? Will there not?” 

And because I cannot say there will be an anger takes possession of me. No, there 
will not be an accounting. For the gun and the club are God Almighty, and felons, 
such as we, have no call on justice, truth or humanity. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 


THE morning air is still and hushed, and about us, as we line up for breakfast, 
there is a tenseness. The banter and petty arguments about prison doings are absent. 
Maybe this is the day! The two guards walk far, far behind the company as we walk 
into the dining-room. 

These are moments of sullen, shuffling feet, of stools being flung back from the 
table, of men sitting down rigidly before plates of gravy set before them. Hunger 1s 
forgotten. The bread pans pass unnoted. 

As I look about I find the men waiting, waiting, their food untouched, their stools 
pushed back from the tables so that they will be enabled to rise quickly. Over the 
whole room there is a vibrating tension, and the guards, who take their usual places 
near the walls, find it hard to look calm. They huddle together, and their eyes dart 
swiftly, at intervals, toward the exits. 

Trouble permeates the air. But who will give it the initial shove? I listen, and grip 
the edge of the table as a mumble begins up in front. Now comes a sudden stirring 
followed by a strident call. A challenge here! 

“Well-I-l-I-I! Whatter yer sayin’, boys?” 

The question booms through the mess-hall. There comes a sudden shifting and 
lowering of shoulders. I see the guards stiffen, and into their eyes creeps a scared, 
foolish look. At this time they wish to appear poor, harmless individuals who work 
only because they have families to keep. In some cases this is entirely so; in other 
cases partly so; in most cases, not so. 

My heart beats furiously. A little demon beats at my brain 


saying rapidly, “Take it easy! Take it easy! Watch for the breaks... Watch...” 

The silence is an air-proof sheet that slowly enfolds the building. The tension so 
grips everything that the strain cannot be prolonged. Something must happen. Slowly 
it smothers us. My heart beats rapidly. I look about. 

Someone laughs. What a laugh. In it there is disdain, idiocy, banter, mockery. But 
it holds, also, the power to lift the building up, up and up, pushing the walls aside 
and allowing a current of cool, enlivening air into the room. The tension is broken. 
Plates clatter, pans rattle, and over the dining-room is a bubble of talk. 

But no, it is not broken altogether, for as we move out of the mess-hall a fellow 
says, “The mess-hall’s tight. The schoolroom’s the place.” 

In the schoolroom we do not take our places as usual, but stand about in the room. 
No plan of action is offered, though there seems to be an understanding that 
something is going to happen. Then it will be swift, decisive. 


I take a place near the window. To be on the outskirts, I think, is the better plan. 
Let someone else lead; I’ve been leading long enough. Besides, one more colonel 
would make of us all colonels. 

Men rush through the aisles, jump over the desk, flit through the doorways 
connecting the schoolrooms. And then, seemingly all at once, the room in which I 
stand becomes crowded. Once again, which appears to be the usual thing, I am 
where the trouble is thickest. 

A big fellow shoulders his way through the milling crowd and mounts a chair that 
sets before the blackboard. With a fair sense of showmanship he pauses a moment 
waving a morning newspaper. 

“Listen! Listen to this!” he commands. 

“Shoot!” someone tells him. 


Here is something we can grip. I say, “Read it out loud so everyone can hear it.” 

The advice is unnecessary. The big fellow cannot be denied this privileged 
moment. Slowly and ponderously he launches into the reading of the news item. He 
is aware of a vast importance. 

“Shot,” he shouts impressively, “while trying to escape.” 

In the pause there is a stir, a rumble. The big one goes on. 

“Convict asks to go to hospital... Breaks away from accompanying guard and 
tries to escape over wall... A rope ladder was found tied about his waist...” 

“Read that part again.” It is Schwarz who speaks. “A rope, did they say? That’s a 
god-damned lie!” 

“And so it is,” I think. For did I not see Red Farren buttoning up his underwear as 
he came out of the cell last night? There was not a rope about his waist then. And so 
this tale of a rope being hidden about his body is a scurvy, official lie that hides 
murder. For if the officials had nothing to conceal, why did they claim that a rope 
was hidden about Farren’s person? I should like the answer to that. 

“Well, you’ve heard it,” a shabby-looking advocate of violence states. He really 
doesn’t care if a hundred Farrens were murdered. This is only an excuse. He carries a 
knife about eighteen inches long, and I Anow he’ll use it when the time comes. But 
there is no mistaking his tone of voice now. “Are you goin’ to stand aroun’ all day 
jawin’ about it? Let’s go!” 

A roar goes up and rocks the building. Men rush here and there exhorting, 
lecturing, trying hard to work each man up to a personal sense of injury. 

I stand watching, watching, feeling very remote from it all. There is so much talk 
that I have no room for thought and so can only use my eyes. 

The guards leave their posts at the first sign of danger. I knew they would. And 
with their retreat we are given complete sway over expression. 


A thousand and one plans are proposed. But each man wants his plan adopted. 
Some of the plans are idiotically impractical. And because there are so many, many 
suggestions and amendments the whole revolt loses force and energy. Action is 
wanted, not talk. 

Yet no one seems to be seeing any further than the immediate present. Putty 
Cassidy stands waving his thick arms and talking in a hoarse voice, his fat face red 
and shiny. Draper charms another group. And how he can talk! Denny, who stands 
by the blackboard, tries to look at once defiant and innocent and looks neither. 
Morgan comes bounding into the arena, his shoulders swaggery, a supercilious smile 
on his face. 

I take Morgan aside and say, “Just wait awhile, Canuck. See what’s going to 
happen. Don’t put yourself in a crack for these mopes.” 

“TI know what I’m doing,” he answers gruffly. 

Fair enough. I am repulsed, and made to feel like a wayward child who butts into 
another’s business and is chastised by being put in a dark corner. And then, in the 
anger of the moment, I am a ware that the noise dies down. 

In a sudden hush that falls over the room I look out of the window. I start, crouch, 
stifle a mocking laugh. The schoolrooms are surrounded by guards. They block both 
entrances to the schoolrooms and command the roads that lead into the courtyard. 
Checkmated! 


Into the classroom strides the deputy-warden. His left hand swings free, but his 
right is plunged firmly in his coat-pocket where there is a suspicious bulge. Behind 
him, and to the left, two guards lounge against the door-jamb. And although these 
two also stand with their hands in their coat-pockets they are taking no undue 
chances. While the deputy pushes forward directly into the room these two stay 
outside. 

“Sit down, fellows,” says the deputy. His voice does not carry the timbre of a man 
who is sure of himself. “What’s the trouble?” 


Of course no one knows what the trouble is, although they do know something 
should be done about it. At the request — not an order, mind — of the deputy, they 
sullenly lower themselves into their seats. Not to be outdone I follow suit, and, so 
doing, I watch the deputy’s face. 

There is a half-smile playing there again. He gains confidence. This time his 
voice 1s surer, more authoritative. 

“We'll all thresh this thing out,” he tells us. “Now just file out of the room. One 
row at a time. Only one row, now. We’ ll talk it over.” 

This, I am forced to acknowledge, is a master-stroke. After all, there is something 
in that fine expanse of forehead. In ordering only one row out at a time he displays a 


subtle knowledge of human nature. 

There is still a draft of revolt, however, but no one of the inmates wishes to make 
this a personal affair. But will they go? I ask myself this question even as I watch the 
proceedings. 

“This row first.” The deputy’s voice is now testy. “Come on!’” 

A fellow rises, and I think, “Yes, they’Il go,” at the same time: feeling foolish for 
asking myself the question. Another man rises. Now the whole row is out, marching 
over to the corridor that leads to the hole. 

The row in which I sit is next. Suppose the fellow in front refuses to get up? Will 
the others follow his lead? I will. But he is not going to refuse; instead, he stumbles 
to his feet and slouches through the door. And so, grimacing, I also rise and walk 
slowly into the yard. I am cynical about it all, for is it not a dismal and feeble ending 
to a flame that once burned so brightly? 


Among the revolters I sit on the iron bench which runs alongside the correction- 
block. The deputy, from his office, calls out names and numbers. Of course I am 
among the first group. 

When I walk into the office the deputy asks, “What did you have to do with all 
this?” 


I answer, “Not a thing.” 

“Not a thing. Hmmm.” He shifts his jaw back and forth angrily. “Not a thing, 
chy” 

I do not want to be civil to him so I answer, “That’s just what I said.” 

“Were you hollering?” 

“No, I was not.” 

“I suppose,” and he taps impatiently on his desk, “you didn’t even hear any 
hollering.” 

I match his tone and say, “You’re right on both counts. I saw and heard nothing.” 

“Get back in the hole!” he snaps, anger clouding his features. And then, as an 
afterthought: “Sit down there by the window.” 

I expect nothing else so I am not at all surprised. Yet, once seated so that I am 
able to see into the courtroom and hear everything that is said within, I discern a 
glimmer of method in the deputy’s order. Perhaps he is about to give me a belated 
lesson in human nature. 

Here comes a shambling, crestfallen fellow who walks into the courtroom and 
stands before the deputy’s desk with drooping head. He shivers, and his head shakes 
up and down when the deputy barks: 

“What did you have to do with this?” 


“Nothing, deputy, honest.” The man’s voice sounds as if it is being washed 
through his throat by a gallon of tears. 

“Did you hear any shouting?” 

“Yes, I heard it alright, but I kept my mouth closed.” 

“All of ’em say that. Alright!” The deputy shakes an impatient head and motions 
toward the door. “Don’t come back again.” 

The man shuffles out profuse in his thanks, abject in bearing. But once he is 
outside — what a difference! His shoulders square, his head goes back cockily, there 
is a wise leer on his face. Is he not, for sure, one of the tough ones again? He has 
shown subtlety, also, for he has wheedled himself out of a tight situation. 


Where he stood in the courtroom there now stands another, smiling obsequiously, 
respectful of mien. 

“TI know you're one of the shouters,” the deputy charges. 

“Now, dep, now,” the obsequious one murmurs confidentially, and one can see, 
quite plainly, that he has far too much respect for the deputy to impose on him in 
such a manner. “You’ve known me for a long, long time. And just between you an’ 
me, dep, didjer ever know me to get mixed up in a jam like this? Now did you? Tell 
the truth.” 

The deputy smiles and asks, “Who was it, then?” 

I turn away in disgust. So swiftly is my faith in human nature being shattered that 
it leaves me in a mad whirl. 

Others, after this one, come into the court, are tried, go out again. I pay them 
scant attention. But before the session is finished Hansen and Denny come in and 
flop down on the iron bench beside me. I must laugh when Denny comes in with that 
bewildered too-innocent look on his face. And after Denny comes another man 
whom I do not know. After all there are four of us arrested out of possibly one 
hundred and fifty. 

“We're the fall guys,” Denny mutters, and I smile wretchedly and think that I am 
the biggest fool that ever trod the flagstones of the penitentiary. I try to work myself 
up to a sense of injustice and bitterness, but I fail dismally. As I walk back into the 
hole I can only laugh at myself and wonder, not a bit cynically, what the end will be. 

Afternoon brings some more radicals to keep us company. Garett, a tall, good- 
natured youngster who has nearly the whole of his sentence served, is the first one. 
After him comes Billy Weldon and Nichols. We compose ourselves for a siege of the 
hole. 


Rumors which are far from cheerful filter in to us as the days go by. Some of the 
arrivals claim that the officials are making additional cells in L Company to house 
us. Others say that we 


are to do sixty days in solitary first, and then we are to be transferred to L. No one of 
the newcomers denies the original news of us all being bound for L. They differ only 
in the time. This is most disquieting. 

On the fifteenth day Nichols leaves. Garett also goes out, but he comes right back 
again. 

It is not until we have been in the hole on bread and water for twenty-two days 
that we again face the prison court. 

Hansen goes into the courtroom first. Denny, still wearing that woe-begone, 
martyred set of features, follows. Now it is my turn. 

The deputy smiles as I shuffle in and he says, “You look kinda hungry.” 

“T am hungry,” I tell him. 

“T’ve got orders,” he goes on, picking his teeth and looking at me over his 
knuckle-tops, “to put you in L Company. What do you say to that?” 

“Well, what can I say?” I shrug my shoulders. “If I go to L, I go to L, that’s all. I 
would like to find out the reason why I’m singled out. You, deputy, are supposed to 
be a square-dealer. Show me.” 

“What’s this? What’s this?” His voice squeaks with haste. A flush dyes his 
cheeks. “What do you mean by that?” 

I tell him, calmly, thinking I have nothing to lose, that I have just completed 
twenty-two days in solitary and yet I am guiltless of breaking any of the rules of the 
prison. 

He says, “You’re in there for agitating in the schoolroom.” 

“He’s no good,” the personnel officer says, waddling in. “No good at all, no 
place.” 

This is as good as a boost. The deputy and the personnel officer do not team well. 
I ignore him and turn to the deputy and say, “If there was trouble in the schoolroom I 
caused none of it.” 

“You’re saying it, now,” he counters argumentatively. “The other day, if I 
remember right, you told me you didn’t know there was any trouble. You didn’t even 
hear anything.” 


I explain to him that I mind my own business and pay no attention to what goes 
on. This is only partly true, and so he does not believe me. He prods me about the 
situation in the schoolrooms. I am sure he would be satisfied if I implicated 
somebody. 

The personnel officer growls, “Don’t ask him. He won’t tell you.” 

Thanks, personnel officer! For that admission I am glad — glad! 


After this the deputy sits in meditation, or in a good imitation of it. My fate, 
obviously, hangs in the balance. At last he shakes a weary head. “We’ll put you in 
the old men’s company,” he murmurs. “Out. If you ever come in here again, I'll...” 

Out! The sunlight, coming in through the window, causes me to cover my eyes, so 
strong is it. Denny bursts out laughing at my appearance. But he has little to laugh 
about because he is no Beau Brummel either. His beard is about an inch long; dirt 
lines the wrinkles about his eyes and mouth; his hair is in disorder; his neck is 
streaked with grease and dust. 

“Where are you bound to?” he asks at last. 

“To the old man’s company, wherever that is. Where are they?” 

“First N.” 

“And how about you?” turning to Hansen, who sits on Denny’s left.” What’s your 
outfit?” 

“Fifth F.” He laughs shamefacedly. Fifth F 1s composed of the gentle third sex, 
and this, for Hansen, is deep humiliation. He tells me that the deputy said he had to 
go there or go to First L Company. 

As we talk Garett comes ambling in, a grin on his dirty face. He wears no socks, 
for he unravelled both pairs using them as lines while fishing for tobacco inside the 
hole. His hair stands out stiff and dirty, and grime, under his eyes, throws out his 
cheek bones and gives his face an oriental cast. Nevertheless he is very nonchalant. 

“Who’s got a chew?” he asks. 


I give him a chew. Then he asks for tobacco to make a cigarette. He is evidently 
going to make up for lost time. 

While he rolls a cigarette Nichols comes out of the courtroom a Billy Weldon 
follows next. Billy is fairly clean. Then, the merry company complete, we move 
under the enemy’s guns and steal a smoke. 

“Case the joint!” Garett mutters, lighting up. 

He takes a few puffs, passes it on. The cigarette goes the rounds, and though it is 
soggy at the ends by the time it makes the circle, it still tastes very fine. Because the 
deputy’s clerk stands in the doorway thumbing some transfer-slips I have to grind the 
cigarette out. 

“Keep in touch with me,” Denny pleads, rising. “If you ain’t got the money to 
send your stories out, why,” and he waves a, grandiloquent hand, “just send the 
stories right over to me. Ill mail ’em for you.” 

“T sure will,” I promise. But I will not, of course. Already I have mentally 
convicted him of stealing two of my stories. 

“Those stories that are out,” he goes on in that grand way of his, “you’re gunna 
peddle ’em sure.” And to my laugh: “Sure. They’re good. If they do come back, 
shoot ’em right over to me an’ I'll ship ’em on to another editor.” 


I tell him that I shall do that very thing. I shall not, naturally, for that would be 
trusting too much in providence. And before Denny can assure me of his undying 
faith in myself and himself, the clerk calls my number. 

Once more I am starting anew, thankful, for one thing, that I am to stay on the 
first floor. The air will be purer down there. This coming out of solitary after nearly a 
month’s stay, and then going to another company that is better than the one left 
behind, is not an unpleasant feeling. 

Maybe the solitary confinement was worth while after all. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


WITH the old men, cantankerous old fellows, who occupy the First H Range, I go 
to the idle-house that afternoon. Part of the day is used in renewing friendships, 
gossiping, relishing the newness of being back in the idle-house. I have a grand 
feeling of freshness, and I come in at night feeling that I am going to like this 
company well. 

A few yards from my cell, upon the land where stood the old F and O block, they 
are building a new four-man-cell block. A high wooden partition separates this 
building from the M and N block. But I can see the building going swiftly upward. 
Sometimes the men work on the building at night, and I watch them moving about 
through the maze of supports, forms, scaffoldings, props and beams. 

When the cell-block is finished it will hold about the same number of men as 
there are in the M and N block. Then, altogether, there will be sixteen hundred of us 
in this huge building. 

I soon learn to pay little attention to the three old fellows with whom I share the 
cell. They are grouchy, argumentative, but not truculently so. Nelson, a one-eyed 
fell, a circus slicker with an abundant store of road tales, bunks opposite me. 
Hathaway, well on toward the seventy-year mark, sleeps above me. Ellis, who has 
heart disease, and who has already served fifteen years, has the opposite bunk. 

I am very much to myself. When Hathaway and Nelson are not arguing they 
sleep. This is very fortunate, though I sometimes wish the arguing moments were 
shorter and the sleeping periods longer. Ellis lounges on his bunk until the bell rings 


for the lights to go out, then he slowly untangles himself, takes off his hat, his coat, 
his trousers, crawls into bed. He never reads, seldom speaks. A curious character. 

A sprinkling of young fellows in this company makes the idle-house life 
agreeable. In number one cell, next to my own, there are Shon and Lieberman, two 
Jewish boys. Lieberman is likeable, when not too loud. His partner, Shon, is good 
company. But there is always a quizzical look in his eyes, and he grasps a viewpoint 
quicker, I think, than the speaker is able to explain it. He talks entirely too well and 
too fast. 

For the rest, there is Whitey Roberts and Willie Witman and Tobin. Whitey tries 
to draw me into an argument about immortality, but I declare myself unknowing and 
uncaring. Then he tries me with Voltaire, and Socrates, and a host of others. He 
makes me feel very ignorant, and sometimes I think that my nonchalant wave of the 
hand, which is supposed to denote a great weariness with all things philosophical, 
does not take. Because he cannot quite figure out how I view the things he studies he 
is interested in me. But only as a specimen. That I can easily see. But he does not 


know that I am viewing him as a specimen also. On these counts we are even. After 
awhile, when our friendship grows and our interests merge, he becomes my literary 
critic. 

Through the tail-end of the winter a short, roly-poly Englishman who wears an 
enormous mustache and cherishes a sailorlike waddle keeps the pot-bellied stove, 
which is in front of our cell, a cherry red. When comes the spring, he slacks down a 
little. The nights are cold, sometimes, but Voss and Palmer, the two night guards, fire 
the stove. In the daytime, Lieberman and myself have some fun imitating the accent 
of the fat guard. We call him cork-screw, because his mustache sticks out from his 
face in two curled points. He never gives us any sign that he hears us. 

Nelson, the circus slicker, has Palmer, the night guard, in tow. Nelson tells him 
that he has a stack of stolen money buried in a field on the outskirts of a town some 
miles away. He agrees to 


split the loot with Palmer if the guard will only make the trip out there and dig it up. 
To make things clearer Nelson draws a diagram of the place where the money 1s 
buried, and, when all is dark, and there is only the cackle of the rosy-red stove and 
the hissing of the pipes, these two pore over the diagram. 

Palmer is determined to obtain the loot. Of this I have no doubt. I hear him tell 
Nelson, after the lights go out, that he is behind on his installments for his furniture, 
and that his children are badly in need of clothing, and that his rent is due in a few 
days and he does not know how he is going to meet it. He needs the money badly, 
but he cannot afford to take time off to hunt for this hidden swag. 

The whole problem has him in the grip of a mighty worry. If he does not go right 
away perhaps the farmer who owns the lot upon which the money is buried will 
begin plowing and turn it up. Yet if he takes a day off at this time he might lose his 
job. Palmer’s fat, agitated face is constantly serried by frowns. 

Will the farmer begin plowing before Palmer is allowed his two-days’ monthly 
leave? That is the problem. Would it be wiser to go there right away, or should he 
wait until the first of the month when his two-days’ leave comes along? If he takes 
the former course he dares suspension; if he takes the latter, then he is in danger of 
losing the buried money. What shall he do? 

Was ever a problem greater than this faced by any prison guard? 

Sometimes, at midnight, I am awaked by a sibilant hiss. Outside, the stove 
sizzles, and upon the corridor I hear Voss, the tall guard, going his rounds. Now 
comes Palmer, portly, puffing, his fat belly wobbling as he stands next to the cell- 
front. There is a frightened quaver in his voice. 

“Hey! Nelson. Hey! Nelson.” 

Nelson turns over and, knowing that the guard is worried, and, also, that in prison 
idiom he is good for a touch, he says, “What the hell are you wakin’ me up for at this 


time o’ night? Gimme a cig.” 


Palmer pushes two cigarettes through the bars. His moon face moves so that the 
screen throws shadows about it, and the dampness of his forehead is given the effect 
of wetness. His lips move back and forth. Very close he comes to the bars. 

I lie awake with ears cocked, laughing inside, and hear him say, “Gee! Nelson, 
d’yer think that damned farmer’!I have that ground plowed up before the fifteenth of 
the month?” 

“He might,” Nelson tells him, lighting one of the cigarettes and making a circle 
over his head with the lighted match. His tone implies that this part is entirely the 
worry of Palmer. “It’s gettin’ right along into spring, y’ know.” 

The guard makes a clucking noise with his tongue, and from his pocket he takes a 
handkerchief and mops his forehead. One can imagine, by the nervous thrustings of 
his right foot, that he is undecided as to whether or not he should start after the 
money immediately. If that farmer should happen to start plowing—! The thought 
appalls him. 

“Cripes woosis!” he cries. “D’yer think if that hick did plow it’d be a sure bet 
he’d turn the dough up?” 

“Sure!” Nelson waves a hand in the air. “What in the hell d’yer expect? I give you 
the dope; now you’re horse-fiddlin’ around, waitin’ fer this an’ waitin’ fer that— 
Why doncher go an’ get it?” 

“But I told yer, Nelson, didn’t I?” The guard’s tone is strained and childish. His 
eyes bulge and droop as if they would float outward and lie upon his cheeks. “I took 
three days off this month already. Damn it! if I go now they’re liable to lay me off.” 

“Well, that’s your lookout.” 

Palmer concedes this point and stands gripping the bars. First he stands on one 
foot, then he stands on the other. His breath comes in despairing exhalations. The 
dilemma is too much for his nervous force and imagination. 

But it will not be long until the fifteenth of the month, and then he will be able to 
find out about this hidden money. Until then, I fear, he is to suffer many harassing 
moments. I am inclined 


to think the whole thing is a hoax. I am amused. I still the paroxysm of laughter 
within and maintain a calm countenance. These two are still whispering when I fall 
asleep. 


The latter part of April brings some warm breezes and definitely assures us that 
winter is a thing of the past. Palmer comes back from his swag-hunting expedition 


with a long face and a tale of woe. He could not find the money. He did find the plot 
of ground in which the money was hidden, but the money was not there. 

Nelson sits on his bunk and stares at Palmer suspiciously, and while the guard is 
relating his story Nelson continually draws air through the spaces between his teeth. 
This immediately puts Palmer on the defensive, though, of the two men, I believe the 
guard has the more cause to be suspicious. 

Now Nelson is a picture of dejection. His faith in mankind, I can see, is near the 
breaking-point. At last he heaves a sigh and nods. He will concede the race of men 
another chance. But only one. 

“Palmer,” he says, his tone one of hoarse staginess, “I’m gunna trust you once 
more. For God’s sake don’t fall down on me this time! Listenin’?” 

Palmer is eager to appease. He gives an attentive ear. 

“T got a woman who owes me six hundred dollars,” Nelson states heavily. “Me 
an’ her, we copped a mope out o’ Philly in a hot car an’ a lot of furs. She peddled the 
junk after I got nailed on this job. Tell yer what Pll do. Pll give you the address of 
this broad an’ you go up there and get my divvy. She’ll come clean. If she don’t, an’ 
puts up a beef, I'll put her where she belongs. Get me?” 

They discuss this plan for some time. Nelson has the guard all enthused about this 
new one. It is even better than the other. Would not Nelson make a fine story-writer 
with a little polishing? 


Because two of my manuscripts come back from the publishers I feel 
disheartened and jaded. I wonder if I should go on? 

Upon looking out into the corridor I find the little Englishman washing his face. 
Soon he will leave us and the night guards will come on. Now it is quarter past five. 

Nelson and the old man argue. Nelson thinks he frightens the old man by telling 
him that he is old and useless, and by saying that he will die in prison before 
finishing his sentence. I think he does frighten him. Ellis huddles on his bunk with 
his clothes on. Soon he will disrobe, roll into bed, fall asleep. I wonder what he 
thinks about? Does he think about anything? There is always something intriguing 
about a silent man. 

But I have long since lost an acute interest in their doings. On the bed, cross- 
legged, I squat before the typewriter and determine to go on writing. Maybe I shall 
never sell anything, but I shall have something to occupy my mind. I shall— 

Startled by the sudden shifting of something in the corridor, the blur of a passing 
object, perhaps, or the stamp of a heavy foot, I look up. 

Cork-screw shoots from his stool, his wobbly little belly turned roofward. Into the 
middle of the corridor he jumps, face upward, his head twisted so that the blue cords 
of his thick neck stick out over his collar. He stands to cup his ear and shout: 

“What’s that? Eh? Blimey! Aye.” 


Someone on an upper range, evidently, is shouting to him. But there is nothing 
humorous in his message. What it portends I do not know, but it impels the guard to 
feverish activity. And yet he is not so sure that he heard aright. He twists his head 
back and shouts, “Eh?” and turns around twice, completely around, a grotesque ball 
of fat, and his head comes around not with his body, but after it. “What the bloody 
’ell? Eh? Is ’e a blarsted idiot?” His face pales, and once again he wheels completely 
around. 

Now he stumbles toward the guard’s stand. Feverishly he grabs the telephone 
from the box. But the notion of telephoning 


he appears to fling aside, for he jumps down to the floor again. There is something 
which he wants to verify. He flings his head back again, his neck screws around, his 
pale lips stand awry upon his face. He screams: 

“Didjer say fire?” 

“Yeah. Fire! Are you deaf? Fire! Fire!” 

Good Christ! The place is on fire! 


Chapter Twenty-Seven 


YET I see nothing to alarm me. It is possible, I think, that some idiot has set his 
mattress afire. Or perhaps a box of matches has exploded and burned some rags. And 
yet, with four men in one cell, how could this be possible? No, it cannot be a fire in a 
cell. What is it, then? The sudden jump and scurryings of corkscrew, the shouts, the 
indecision — it must mean something. Did not someone shout fire? It all puzzles me. 

I say to Nelson, who comes to my side and looks out, “I got an idea something’s 
wrong. Someone shouted, ‘Fire!’” 

“Did yer say there was trouble, Jimmy?” the old man asks, crowding to the bars. 

“He said ‘Fire’, did he?” Nelson quests. He squints through the bars, to the left, to 
the front, to the right. And there he stiffens, his one good eye moving back and forth 
with lightning rapidity. “Christ!” he exclaims, “the joint’s burnin’ up! Look!” 

I follow his pointing finger to the right, and up above, where the new cell-block 
is, is a huge square patch of grayish white hidden behind countless planks and 
beams, covered at the top, with wooden forms to hold concrete. But though I follow 
the line of Nelson’s finger I fail to see any fire. True, there is a glow, a small red 
circle that shivers up and down. But that may not be fire. 

“The joint’s burnin’ up,” Nelson mumbles, a stupidly-serious look on his face. 

“Yes, the place is on fire,” the old man croaks, and his head bobs up and down. 
With a movement as solemn as his tone he backs up and flops down on his bunk. 

A sinister gurgle flits through the cell-block, sweeps into a 


murmur and on, with the quickness of light, into frenzied clamorings. Through the 
babel of sounds a voice cuts like a harddriven spear. 

“Hi-1-1-! Fire! Let’s out of here!” 

Momentarily I am frightened beyond belief. I want to get out of this cell. The 
glow upon the cell-block top is now shot with lights of purple and green, streaks that 
surge upward, draw away, shoot higher, ever higher — multi-colored spears which 
batter their way through the haze. Smoke swirls over the gray concrete. Through it 
darting points of flame drive in and out, and over the whole flat top of the cell-block 
a russet veil weaves madly with the flames. Comes a little rustling, like the patter of 
rain on a thatched roof. It grows louder, louder — as if driven by an inner fury, — 
swells into a roar not unlike the roar of a torrent dashing madly over falls and 
surging against the rocks below. 

We are in a tough spot. God alone knows how this is going to end. 

I stand in awe, speechless. I become aware, all at once, of a terrific noise beating 
against my eardrums. It seems that everyone screams and clamors for release. 

“Open up these cells! Open up!” 


“Let us outa here!” 

A dull, deep fear grinds my flesh and bones. The terror-filled, agonizing cries of 
the trapped men beat against my brain. Surely the danger cannot be so great as to 
cause this tumult! 

Smoke that I had not seen nor felt before swirls down in huge billows. Cones of it 
gyrate madly and lash their tails this way and that until all that is left is a glow and a 
leap of flame. Beams crack and wooden forms clatter from the side of the building, 
leaving a trail of sparks and smoke. 

And, of a sudden, I think of the fellows in the upper tiers of cells. What is to 
become of them? Why are they now so silent? It is from the lower tiers of cells only 
that the curses and pleas 


come. Have the men in the upper ranges been released from their cells? I wish I 
knew. 

Water drips from the tiers above and runs, dust-topped, into the cracks of the 
flagstones. A wail of despair floats through the smoke. 

“We’re suffocatin’! Oh-h-h!” frenziedly. “Let us out 0’ here! You murderin’—! 
Are you gunna burn us like rats?” 

To steady myself I grip the bars. To my astonishment I find they are warm, and a 
shimmering red shadow sweeps across the floor and catches the whiteness of my 
finger nails. I am thunderstruck. 

Why don’t they let us out? Where are the guards? “Damn it to hell!” I say to 
myself, as if I make a sudden discovery that brings with it a madness which is aware 
of its impotence, “we’re locked up in a building that’s afire. Locked in a cell, behind 
bars! Shall we roast to death?” 

But maybe we shall not roast, but suffocate, for the smoke becomes blinding and 
is not so eager, now, to retreat before the flames. It hovers over everything, and 
slowly pushes into the deep masses that settle into the corridor. It is as ink that is 
poured into a narrow channel. 

The first frenzy of fear and clamorings exhausts itself. Moans, so ghastly and 
despairing, drift down from above. A fellow cries: 

“Am I gunna die like this? A bum rap, too. Christ 

I have no mind to listen. So thick is the smoke that the light in the cell throws 
only a feeble glow. I goad myself into an anger, and then, presently, contemplate this 
disaster with some calm. 

“Get your towel,” I tell Nelson, “and put it around your mouth.” So saying I take 
my own towel, plunge it into the bowl, tie the wet cloth over my nose and mouth. 

The heat becomes terrific. I lie with my face pressed close to the bars near the 
floor. I breathe in dust, smoke, soot, and so hot is it that 1t parches my throat and 
sends balls of sweat trickling 


'? 


down the taut skin over my ribs. The roof now blazes above and the flames pound 
against the smoke-clouds. 

I think, “It’s hell to go this way! They ought to give us a chance.” 

Will they never come to let us out? Why is everything so quiet? Only now and 
then, anguished and tortured, comes a cry from above. 

“Turn us loose! For God’s sake, unlock us!” 

I feel Nelson nudging me, but I pay him no heed. I want to doze, to give in, to 
drift off into sleep. But this 1s not to be so, for again he nudges me, and tries to say 
something, but only parched mumbles come from his throat. His fingers jerk toward 
the corridor outside. It is there that I look. 

Is this an apparition? It has shape, substance, color. No, it is not an apparition; it 
is old man Cox, the night-captain, and he dodders along and down the corridor. 

At the sight of him a great anger crushes all other emotions. I curse him. I want to 
scream, to shout with the last breath that is in me, for him to hurry. Why doesn’t he 
hurry? 

“Cox, you old bastard you!” somebody screams, “why don’t you open up these 
cell doors?” 

“We ain’t openin’ no doors,” Cox answers, ‘his voice rising like some fiendish 
chant above the sputter and the cackle of the flames. And then he turns toward two 
inmates who have followed him. “Open up some o’ these windows an’ give ’em a 
little air,” he orders. 

“Damn the windows!” I shout. Windows! I should laugh with the folly of it, but I 
am too weary. I see Cox standing close to the wall, his body turned toward the 
burning cell-block, a bluesheened, bony hand covering his eyes. And then he 
trembles from head to foot, staggers forward, wheels and leaves us — leaves us 
locked in cells in a building already doomed by fire and smoke. 


Footsteps, I am aware of them, but do not thrill to any explanation 


of their presence. Upon looking out I find it is Palmer and Voss, the two night 
guards. Voss comes bounding down the corridor, and after him, his belly wobbling 
up and down, his cap pushed back at a ludicrous angle, comes Palmer. 

But Voss stops short, and wavers, and falls back before the glare from the block, 
and so the two guards stand there in the corridor, terror and awe lengthening their 
features. 

“Let us outa here,” I hear Shon, who cells next door, shout. 

“T’m doin’ my best,” Voss tells him, whirling around. “I ain’t got the keys. Pll see 
what—” 


He breaks the sentence off, for the flame suddenly frightens him and he backs 
against the wall. When a convict tries unsuccessfully to open the windows Voss 
screams, “Smash ’em out! Smash ’em!” 

“Never mind the windows, Bill,” Shon tells him. “Let’s out!” 

“We ain’t got no keys,” Palmer quavers. His fat hands rub his chest. “They won’t 
let us unlock.” 

I turn over and bury my head in my arms. Damn this idiotic, feeble-minded 
warden of this prison! Was there ever such an order as this? The guards are not 
allowed to unlock the cells. And in this cell we lie, the four of us, gasping for air, 
burned and parched by flame — and the warden will not allow the guards to unlock 
the cells and let us out. And up above lie seven hundred other men, caged in small 
holes in the wall called cells. An imbecilic warden and a mad system keep them 
locked behind bars while a fire rages within the building. Was there ever such stupid 
bestiality? 

Now the ground trembles under the shock of powerful engines. The siren’s 
scream slashes the air. The fire-engines! A vibration runs through the halls of the 
cell-block. It seems to churn the blaze to a fiercer frenzy. A beam, afire, comes 
hurtling down from above and crashes to the flagstones in the corridor. 

Weeeeeeeeee! Another fire-engine goes by with its weird, alarming scream. I hear 
the plop of the body as the heels hit a rut in the road outside the walls. Another fire- 
engine. Weeeeee! Damn 


the engines! Why did they take so long in coming? Weeeeee! Crump-pump-pum! My 
body screams into my brain: “Let us out! OUT!” 

Nelson mumbles, “Gee! I can’t even breathe.” 

Voss, the guard, comes rushing by my cell, a wet towel flung over his face. 

“Hey! Bill,” Shon screams. His voice is frightful. “Hey!” 

“Palmer’s comin’,” Voss answers without stopping, and he rushes through the 
smoke and out of sight. 

“Palmer’s coming. Palmer’s coming.” I repeat this. Of course I know, even as I 
repeat this sentence, that it is all a lie. It does not matter much. The heat has scorched 
me so that my bones feel dried out. “Palmer’s coming.” A great beam careens 
through the red and purple glare, leaving behind it a trail of sparks. The flames above 
wrestle out again in a mad spurt. The crimson smoke-whirls stab at the roof. They 
grow taller, fiercer, twine into fluid spires, tongues that shiver high and red in the 
night. They will bring the keys, I know, only when it is too late. 


I stir to the patter of feet above me on the second tier, the slamming of doors, 
excited, thankful voices. Are they unlocked? I shake Nelson and say, “I think they’re 
unlocking up above.” 


Nelson rolls over, and we both come to our knees. Nelson takes the old man’s arm 
and drags him nearer to the bars. I shake Ellis. In front of Shon’s cell now stops a 
hazy figure, a glow on his face. 

“Gimme a bar — a chisel — a pickaxe!” Shon screams. “Gimme — gimme 
anything!” 

“T c-c-can’t,” the fellow stammers, and he plunges away through the smoke. 

But, too, they are unlocking our range. I look out through the door and find this is 
so. Palmer waddles down the range, his head bent, his paunch rocking, his thick neck 
shivering. Soon he will unlock us, and so I take Ellis’ arm and shake him roughly. 
“Get 


up!” I shout, and when he does not answer I lock my hands under his armpits and 
drag him to his feet. 

The door swings open. Ellis breaks away from me. The last I see of him he is 
plunging groggily through the smoke. I turn, bewildered, and rush down toward the 
other end of the block. 

There, a fierce wonder compels me to stand a moment gawking at the sight before 
me. I forget myself. I forget the prison. I forget the world out there beyond. I can 
only stand, openmouthed, and gaze at the marvellous glare and fury of the flames. 

The whole cell-block is ablaze. It is a red cauldron, sucking the forms and props, 
licking greedily at the scaffoldings. Over it all is a sinister gurgle, as if the flames 
were satiating their appetites. But it is the smoke that compels my attention. So thick 
it is, black-streamed, rushing madly out of the flames, then drifting lazily overhead 
and packing into the corridor. 

Into my numbness of brain comes the voice of Willie Witman who shouts, “Break 
out these windows. Get something,” 

I first try a stick, but it breaks, and then I take an iron bar. Savage delight gives 
weight to my thrusts, and sometimes I take the windows and casements when I strike 
at the windows. When I have broken all that can be broken I stop and stand by the 
scaffolding at the end of the block. 

My impressions ebb and flow. There is none that I can grip. I am bewildered, 
struck useless by this sudden turn of events. So long have I been regulated, followed 
orders, content, outside my own cell, to let others do my thinking for me, that in this 
crisis I am as one bereft of initiative. I want to rush away, out and away from the 
smoke, the flame, the disorder. Something weighs my body to the spot. 

The cries and the bellowings have died down. I know for sure that the cells on the 
second tier have been unlocked, but I am not so sure about the other cells. 

“There’s guys locked in up there,” Willie says, pointing up. 


I say that they are out. 

“They’re not,” he counters. 

When we know that they are still locked in the cells we go down the corridor. 
There is a half a dozen of us. We meet guard Voss. He lurches along, his head down. 
He wrings his hands as he goes. 

“Are they all out?” he is asked. 

“No! No, no, no!” His voice rises to an unearthly shriek. “No, no! It’s awful. I 
can’t make it. Look there!” 

Down toward the half-completed block the partition that separates the unfinished 
and finished blocks blazes fiercely. There is only one stairway leading up to the 
ranges. This passage is shut off by a sheet of flame that sweeps from the wooden 
partition to the lane between this and the stairway. That way, then, is blocked. There 
is still a chance of cutting a hole through the screen which surrounds the corridors. 

Willie joins me and I go first up a scaffolding that runs along the cell-block. But I 
soon lose Willie in the smoke, and, climbing on, go up to a platform on the third 
landing. Here the dense smoke only allows me a hazy view of the cells, but I am sure 
no one is standing. Many of the men are heaped on the floor swathed in blankets; 
others have the mattresses piled on top of them. In some cells water, streaming out of 
the washbowls, runs out of the cells and into the ranges. 

A colored fellow joins me. We two try to pry a hole in the screen with a bar he 
has brought, but we make no headway. While we persevere, there is some movement 
on the ranges, and men come by lugging bodies. Then a lean, small-boned fireman 
who wears a tin hat climbs up and stands beside us. 

The axe the fireman carries grips the colored lad’s eye. “Gimme dat, boy!” he 
roars. “Dere’s men in dere dyin’! — yassuh, dyin’ — an’ dis damned State of—” 

His bare arms and shoulders, glistening as ebony in the red glow, surge down and 
up with a mighty swing. Steel bites into steel. The hole widens under the onslaught, 
and, with a disdainful 


sweep of the flat side of the axe, he batters down the loose strands. The hole is large 
enough. Now there are men lying in the corridor. 

“Shove dem through!” he exclaims. 

For, during the time we worked on the hole, men have been released from their 
cells on the third tier, and they have carried men into the corridor and laid the bodies 
alongside the hole in the screen. Now we are ready for them. 

I jump forward and hold to the shoulder of the man coming through the hole. We 
must be careful, for some of the jagged ends of the wire stick out. The first man is in 
my hands. His body sags; his face is black; his large teeth stick out from his lips dry 
and yellow. They say he is from the third range; the G side of the block. He is but 
one of a steady stream of men. 


One— two— three— four— I lose count of these men coming through the jagged 
hole in the screen, their tongues protruding, faces soot-blackened, heads lolling back 
and forth. Will this gruesome stream never stop? My arms grow weary. A deathly 
sickness takes hold of me, whirls me around, sets me down upon the floor of the 
platform. I am impelled to lean over toward the window and take in breaths of fresh 
air. Then it is that I look out through the bars and into the streets. 


An immense crowd of people — there must be thousands — mill about the prison 
gate, and from every window in a warehouse across the street, and from the 
housetops and ledges people look toward the prison. 

Damn them! I curse their morbid interest. To them, perhaps, it is a gala affair, a 
prison barbecue. Not every day in the week does one see convicts roasting to death. 
So they turn out in droves, and laugh, and point, and become frightened when the 
roof crashes in. Then they scream and clutch one another’s arms. They should be 
here, every damned one of them — for they also are to blame for this ghastly 
holocaust. I hate them and despise them, and turn back to my job. 


The men are nearly all out of the corridor. Only two more lie near the screen. So 
sick and weary of it am I that I nod impatiently toward these two men and say, “Push 
them through.” 

“They’re dead,” a fellow mumbles. His tone is low, but it strikes my ears as a 
giant gong. “They’re dead!” 

“Dead!” I repeat, incredulous. And I think: “He’s insane.” But to make sure I peer 
through the screen and catch his eye and inquire: “Dead, did you say?” 

“Sure. Both of them.” He bends low and takes the blackened wrist of the nearest 
one. “No pulse. Dead.” 

“Dead!” Something is sucked out of me. It is unbelievable. The word echoes in 
my brain. I am stunned. “Dead!” 

The progress of the fire claims my attention. The glow dies down. Only now and 
then beams crash down. The roof has caved in. The unfinished block is a heap of 
screens, rods, supports, all covered with a red glow. Reflected in the windows of the 
warehouse opposite the cell-block I see a flame creeping along the roof overhead. 

“Dead!” The world is mad. Someone takes my arm. A fellow says, “Let’s go on 
through and into the range,” so, after him, I crawl through the hole in the screen and 
go into the corridor. 


Chapter Twenty-Eight 


ALL is confusion and unreality. Coming down the range toward the stairway I 
pass mumbling, hysterical men groping through the smoke, clawing at the bars, 
cursing and reviling all things made by man. Against the screen near the stairs I 
bump into a humped, gray-faced fellow whose fingers hook into the screen, and from 
whose throat comes a low, rending sob. 

“A good kid, too,” he moans. 

I pass him, and try to forget him. I shade my eyes, and, brushing shoulder to 
shoulder with my partner, rush up to the fourth tier. The screen is hot and black. 
Down past us struggles a stocky fellow bent over, a limp figure, stretched 
lengthwise, over his shoulder. He sways a moment, falters. 

“Lemme give you a hand,” a fellow offers, steadying him. 

“No, Pl get there alright. ?11— Damn it! I gotter get there!” And so saying he 
shakes his head and lurches down the stairs. 

I follow my partner into Fourth M range. The smoke is still heavy. The narrow 
corridor is clogged with men struggling out with the bodies. The horror of it all 
nearly sweeps me from my feet. 

“Let’s go in here,” my partner says, pulling open a door. 

I slosh into the cell. The four bunks are down. Smoke hangs under the roof, and it 
so constricts my throat that I have to scoop some water from the floor and fling it 
into my face. It is then that I note a piece of wood holding back the faucet and the 
water gushing into the washbowl and to the floor. 

Under the bowl itself, on the concrete, the face of a man gleams white in the 
murky light, and the stream so pours that 


the water puts a white line through the middle of his hair. In the toilet-bowl another 
man slumps downward. Just the tip of his forehead sticks in the water. Next to him, 
hands outstretched, a man lies atop a wet blanket, and one stiff hand clutches a 
bundle of letters bound by a pink, gold-edged ribbon. The last of the four lies on the 
bed. 

The sight is horrible, pitifully so, and yet I feel no revulsion. I know they are all 
dead. I take the wrist of the one lying under the stream of water and mark the 
clammy coldness. And now I catch myself glancing furtively toward the door. 
Maybe I am afraid someone will come along and shut it and leave me with these 
dead men. 

“Let’s grab one and get out,” my partner says gruffly. 

He takes the head and shoulders and I take the feet. The effort of lifting the man 
sickens me. I had never thought a man weighed so much. I gasp, and want to vomit. 


My throat strains under the retching. My whole being revolts and my will weakens. 
Soon the body becomes a dead weight on my arms, and presses against my thighs. 

Once in the corridor my partner walks backward, his head screwed around so that 
he can see where he goes. But we do not go far before he stops and bends to stare at 
the face of the one we carry. 

And then, instantly, his face distorts with horror, his eyes stare, his shoulders 
droop. The man we carry sags so that his shoulders touch the floor. I, too, drop him, 
and sit down in the corridor. 

Weariness engulfs me. The happenings of the night seem to blur and run together, 
and there is a moment of profound indifference. I stare at my partner who now 
squats with his head bent on his chest. 

“God Almighty!” he cries. “God Almighty!” The words come out as if from an 
inner agony. “That’s my buddy!” High and agonizing speeds his voice. “My buddy!” 

He slumps down deeper, fingers outstretched and shivering, 


the upper parts of his body rocking back and forth, his face very close to the sooty 
and distorted face of the man lying between us. 

“Him an’ me,” he goes on, “we was kids together. Now they burned him up in the 
pen. Burned him in the—!” 

The creepy, ghostly voice, coming across the body of one dead, sends chills 
through me. The dead one’s ankles touch my wrist. I shiver, then jump quickly and 
rub my wrist. Fright grips me. I must get out of here. Not for a moment longer can I 
linger in this place. 

The man between us is dead; there is nothing we can do for him. A wave of 
nausea sends my head reeling. 

Overhead I hear the smash of steel against steel. That is the locks which are being 
smashed. Every blow from the sledgehammer releases four men. But, I remind 
myself dully, they will be dead men. 

Yes, I must get out. I touch my partner on the shoulder and say, “How about 
taking this fellow out?” But he shakes his head and only stares dully. After awhile 
three fellows come around the corner and stop. One says, “What the hell’s wrong 
here?” and he tries to drag my partner to his feet by gripping him under the armpits, 
but my partner groans: “Gwan! ’Tain’t me that’s dead. It’s my buddy.” 

A thin, hawk-faced man says, “Well, who is the dead one?” and when his friend 
points down and answers, “I guess it’s the wet one,” they take the one we were 
carrying and lug him around the corner. 

“Come on outa here,” I tell my partner, but when I get up to move away I do not 
stop to see if he follows. 

I am on my hands and knees, I know not how, crawling through the little hole in 
the screen, and from there I fall to the platform on the scaffold. 


The air that comes through the bars on the outside window sears my lungs. 
Through the blur I see a great crowd of spectators milling back and forth in front” of 
the prison and abreast 


of the stockade gate. The crowd increases each moment. My attention rivets on a 
girl, a girl in a green dress and tam-o’-shanter, who keeps tugging on the arm of her 
male escort. He is tall, thin-faced, and between puffs on his cigarette he casts a 
calculating glance toward the flaming roof of the prison. 

Savagely I say to myself, “What do they care?” and I answer my own question by 
thinking that they do not care at all. 

They stand about and laugh. But they did not see the water trickling down into the 
white face and hair of the dead man lying on the cell floor, nor did they see the other 
lying dead with his head in the bowl. 

I drop to the floor and slush down the corridor. 

Bags of lime, broken open, make the water boil in front of the big wooden door. 
This water I try to hurdle, and thus fail, to splash in the water and lime. Then I am 
outside breathing in big lungfuls of air, my head reeling, so confused that I magnify 
the confusion that prevails in the courtyard and see nothing but gray men rushing 
pell-mell here and there, among the trees, over the flagstones, toward the cell-block 
entrance. 


Part of the cell-block still blazes and the flames sweep steadily over toward the 
roof of the dormitory. To the north, the F and O block is roofless, and over the high, 
bare walls there shows a glow that weakens under the streams of water now pouring 
into the block. 

Convicts rush through the yard with bodies. They unreel lines of hose, direct the 
streams of water. It appears, truly, that they take charge of everything. The firemen 
stand about bewildered as the convicts work unceasingly to carry out their comrades 
in gray. 

Their work to-night gives me new hopes, new ideals. The deeds they have done 
are etched in my brain, etched as deeply as this increasing line of men now lying 
dead upon the grass of the yard, their faces turned toward the blue-gray sky. 

Dead men... Dead men... My mind reels, my body trembles, 


my eyes go dry and hot as they range along the lines of gray dead stretched upon the 
prison yard. From the walls of the E and F block, straight down to the other end of 
the yard the dead lie in ghastly rows. They lie among the trees, the flowers, even the 
cold gray flagstones which only to-day, heard the shuffle of their feet and felt the 
weight of their moving bodies. 


Death is all about — death and destruction. But, too, there is a sense of unreality 
that causes the brain to question itself. 

The courtyard is alive with hurrying civilians. Doctors, whitecoated, and with 
stethoscopes hanging from their shoulders, pour in through the gate. Restless-eyed 
newspaper-men, alert for the spectacular, elbow through the crowd. Policemen hover 
on the outskirts. And last there are convicts, like myself, who eye this scene with 
simmering sullenness, not understanding the immensity of it all, aware only of 
horror fading in this new freedom of being out in the yard at the approach of 
darkness. 

But the tragedy is something which grinds in with time. The newness of 
intercourse wears away; the horrible sights remain. 

Here a doctor pushes back the upper eyelid of a man lying on the ground, passes 
on. Beside a tree a pulmotor, manipulated by a white-coated doctor, is placed over 
the mouth of a man who has just been carried from the block. The pulmotor sucks up 
a viscous, brackish stuff. The doctor rushes away, face ashen, groans coming from 
his throat. 

“Awful!” God! I tell you—! Awful!” 

Along the lines of dead, and between them, also, walk frantic men in gray seeking 
a well-known face. Fathers, sons, brothers, pals, they move fearfully along. Here a 
face is uncovered; comes an intent stare; he passes along. Not him. But he will find 
him. Perhaps it is he of the blackened and bruised face yonder. 

The two Marcourt brothers move down the lines of dead. Down the face of the 
younger tears stream unchecked. He mumbles, “I f-f-found the kid. I did.” 

Soon they come lugging a form over toward the railing. They 


place this one next to another figure stretched upon the grass. Now the four brothers 
are together — but two of them lie dead upon the prison yard. 

“They ain’t alive,” mumbles the younger. His eyes are unbelieving. “An’ I talked 
to him this afternoon.” 

I leave these two brothers with their dead and move toward the middle of the 
yard. It seems quieter here, and the trees, clustered thickly, throw shadows over the 
still forms lying on the grass. 

Under an old sycamore squats a barrel-chested fellow. His shoulders work up and 
down. Beneath him, lying with his face buried in the grass, is a prone figure with 
burned back and arms. Someone tries to stop the barrel-chested one from pushing on 
the other’s back and trying to resuscitate him, for the one underneath is obviously 
dead. Nothing can be done for him. But the other does not know that. 

“Naw,” he grunts, “he ain’t dead. He ain’t dead at all. Lemme alone.” 

“But he’s gone,” an old man insists, trying to take his arm. 


“Naw” — still pushing on the shoulder-blades — ”a guy with a white coat tole 
me if I kep’ pluggin’ away an’ pushin’ down like this I’d bring me buddy back to 
life. Pll be O.K.” 

“God!” breathes the old man. “Whattle we do?” 

I move away, and as I slowly struggle through the weaving, hysterical mass of 
men trying to pick out their friends or relatives I ask myself the same question. What 
shall we do? Struck with poignant regret I scan the faces of the dead. 

In the middle of the first row I find Steve. Poor old Steve! “Choin de harmy” 
Steve. His thin face holds a smile. The corner of his mouth turns up slightly so that a 
gold tooth shines yellow and light green in the fast-fading light. But he cannot be 
dead. It is unbelievable. Each moment I expect him to get up and smile, to show, 
first, the evenly-spaced gold teeth, then his gums, and after this a mass of laughter 
wrinkles that point to his little 


twinkling eyes. And, too, I wait hushed and expectant to hear him shout, “Chain de 
harmy, kitto!” 

But that is all past. He will not speak again. They have murdered him. I shiver, 
and look upward toward the gray green of the leaves that hang immobile in the cold, 
dark branches. The gray sky slowly turns to black. 

Night. I had not noted it before, so swiftly had it crept upon me. Now searchlights 
pour white lights over the enclosure. Blue, sputtering arc-lamps guard each alley and 
road leading from the yard, flicker on the sodden heaps that lie on the grass. Now the 
stream of dead from the cell-block diminishes. 

On the flagstones near the alligator-pond I find Matt Lennox. He is stretched out 
at full length, his legs covered by a blanket, his face, with mouth open, turned 
grotesquely so that it appears as if he tries to take a last look at the prison walls. 
Matt. A rush of anger pours through me as I think of him. So gentle he was, so 
patient, so companionable. 

No, you will not meet Matt some dark night as I have said. No, not this one. But 
you shall meet other Matts — Matts who once wore gray, and who shamble through 
this scene of carnage abrim with hate against a system that plunges men callously to 
death. 

I pass on. 

And who is this? Warner? One would have to know him well to recognize him. A 
blanket comes up to his chin. They beat him, did they not? and now they smother 
and burn him to death. The whole side of his left cheek is swollen. His neck is 
burned. Upon his face is a most hideous sneer. He carries it to his grave. 

God! This is too much for me. I must pass quickly. I see Dutch, big-faced and 
bony, lying on his stomach with his head twisted to show only the profile. His big 


hand clutches a bonecarved elephant. Then there is Putty Cassidy, little Tony, Garett 
— awkward, gangling, laughing Green. He had but a few days 


more to serve. I see them all, and then wish I had not seen them. 

I am forced to leave this all behind, the grass, damp and trampled, the gray 
blankets, the tears and sorrows. 

I melt into the crowd. Though there is death, there is also life and action. Again I 
begin to relish the newness and excitement. Any man wearing civilian clothes, I find, 
is a target for a group of raving, ranting inmates. 


Close to the dining-room a young, thin-faced newspaper reporter is closely ringed 
by a group of convicts. A toothless fellow holds him by the coat-lapels, shakes him, 
presses his own face and blazing eyes very close to the reporter’s. 

“A news-hound, eh?” he snarls as I come up and stand on the outer edge of the 
group. 

The civilian nods. He is very frightened. His notebook shivers in his hand. His 
head keeps jerking back and forward as if, by doing so, it will aid his body to move. 
For moving away is what he wants to do. 

“Well, go out an’ write about reformation an’ regeneration,” rants the toothless 
one, white foam edging his lips. “Tell people how they reform us in here, will ya? 
And while they’re reformin’ ’em they burn ’em, starve ’em, chain ’em hand an’ foot. 
In that block,” his hand sweeping in a circle toward the burning cellblock, “there was 
sneaks, gunsels, pickpockets, robbers, yes, even murderers; but lemme tell yer there 
ain’t a damned one of ’em who’d burn two hundred an’ fifty men to death. Write that 
up, eh?” 

“Boys, P’ll—” The reporter turns a haggard face to the group. He seeks sympathy, 
but we know his breed too well. And so he mumbles, “I’Il write this up, so help me 

“B’loney!” snorts the toothless one, shaking him again; and then, to give his 
hands more play for expression, he releases the coat-lapels. “Yer’ll go out there an’ 
say it was a tragic mistake, 


unavoidable, an’ that there was only a few lousy, petty convicts burned up anyhow 
so why sob about it. Put away the wipes; handkerchiefs ain’t for cons. 

“But lemme tell yer this is the climax of the murderin’ that’s bin goin’ on fer ten 
years or more.” He laughs harshly. I begin to wonder if he is insane. “Y’know what 
reformation is in this joint? No? I'll tell yer. When yer get to be a stool-pigeon, punk, 
and when yer praise the warden, give three cheers for the chaplain, and embrace 
their kind of Christianity, become a hymnhowler and an interlocutor for the 


Almighty, introduce a screw to a good-lookin’ wench — then yer reformed. Sure; 
yer’ Il get recommended fer a pardon or a parole. 

“Yer an’ yer kind’s been rappin’ us, beefin’ about short sentences. There’s yer 
short sentences fer yer. Look at ’em, yer louse! Look!” 

His arm sweeps about the yard, touches swiftly upon the still forms lying there, 
shoots abruptly to the blackened ruin that was once the cell-block, back again to the 
reporter’s face. 

“That’s yer harvest for yer. They’ve packed ’em in here like fish in sardine-cans, 
four to a lousy, stinkin’ cell — now lookit what yer got!” 

“T’ll give you a break.” The reporter tries to edge away. A score of bodies hem 
him in. They all wish to put in a word, but they fear they will not do half so well as 
the one who now talks. 

He screams, “Y’ain’t got the guts to give us a break. Y’ain’t got the guts to tell 
about ’em chainin’ guys to bunks, lockin’ ’em up in solitary fer years an’ years. No. 
Yer a louse, that’s why.” 

A murmur, increasing to a growl of anger and approbation, threatens to madden 
the speaker beyond control. 

“Yer won't tell about men dyin’ every day from tuberculosis an’ lousy medical 
treatment, of men gain’ batty as hell from the grind an’ bein’ slugged by degenerate 
guards. Yer won’t say a damn thing about the slop we guzzle an’ the stool-pigeon 
system, or the graft. No,” and he screams out the words, “yer got to protect the 
State!” 


“Just like yer Salvation Army that’s out in front of the prison now feedin’ coffee 
an’ doughnuts to the soldiers — militia punks who’d shoot us down like rats at a 
word. Hell! who needs the coffee, us or the gunsels in uniform? Lookit this guy, that 
guy, shiverin’ like hell, lungs full 0’ smoke, all in — does them guys need the hot 
coffee more’n the militia brats out there in the street behind machine-guns? There’s 
yer Salvation Army and Christ-bawlers fer yer.” 

“And tell them this,” another fellow begins. “We—” 

“Tl give ’em the deuce,” promises the reporter fervently. 

Flashlights boom near the deputy’s office. A man grinds a camera. The reporter 
eyes this jealously, and his eyes plead with the group. “Gimme a chance, boys.” 

“Let the yap go,” orders the toothless one, some pride in his voice. “But listen 
here!” He runs after the reporter and catches him by the shoulder. “If yer don’t write 
the truth, so help me God, I’II— I'll salivate yer!” 

The reporter mumbles something and scurries away. After him, in a swift series of 
steps, runs the toothless one. For a moment I think he is going to hit the reporter, but 
he is only putting in a few words that had slipped his mind. I hear him say guardedly, 
and with none of his former choler: 


“If yer wanta know my name — but don’t use it, mister — it’s Pete Malone.” 


The fire is nearly out. Only a dull red glow shows over the top of the F and O 
block, and through the lancet windows I can see the twisted masses of steel and the 
steaming beams. 

I slip into the dining-room for a change of socks. There, I find, they are giving out 
weak coffee. But it is hot. I espy Denny Callahan and give him a nod. Denny comes 
bustling over. 

“This is hell, ain’t it?” 

I say that it is. All at once I feel tired and depressed. Denny begins talking glibly 
about the fire, the warden, the upheaval which is sure to follow this tragedy. 


“He’ll go like a bat out o’ hell,’ Denny says, referring to the warden. “Come over 
here. Sit down,” says he, tugging at my coat-sleeves. “Yeah. That’s right. There’s 
over three hundred men dead out there on the grass.” 

“T hear there’s only two hundred and ninety,” I say, sticking to facts. 

“Well-I-I-1,” Denny drawls, and he waves a hand, “what’s the difference? A 
hundred or more. There ain’t no need for a damned man to be dead. The warden 
could have let ’em all out, couldn’t he?” 

I tell Denny that the warden surely could, that is, 1f he had used the proper amount 
of judgment. 

“An’ the reason he didn’t,” Denny goes on, “was because he was too busy callin’ 
up the bulls, the militia — gettin’ the joint bugged. The lousy snake would rather see 
ten thousand men burn to death than to see one poor, misguided sucker escape. 
That’s him. He even had niggers, jigaboos, shines, out there with rifles.” 

I am amazed at this bit of news. “Did you see that, Denny?” 

“Did I see it?” He regards me with an indignant stare, and because of this I know 
it is hearsay. “Why, I’m standin’ on the range lookin’ out when he’s in the road 
shovin’ shot-rifles in the paws of his stool-pigeon convicts who work out in front. 
While he’s at this the joint’s burnin’ up. Get that! Givin’ other convicts rifles to 
shoot their buddies, an’ them guys burnin’ to death in the cells. The fire started at 
seven, an’ they ain’t got a cell door unlocked till eight.” 

I nod. His exaggerations are a bit wearying at this time, especially so when the 
truth itself is so damning. At this time he bothers me. I find a pretext to leave him. 

The yard beckons me again. The majority of the men have returned to their cells, 
and those who lived in the M and N block have found places in the Catholic or 
Protestant chapels. 

Out here, among the dead, I lean against a tree. Lying near the roots, which form a 
dark, irregular ridge above the grass, 


there is a dead one wrapped in wet blankets. Only his ankles and shoes show. 
Nearby, teetering back and forth, is a tall, sparrowfaced fellow with greedy eyes. He 
stares long and intently at the new shoes that the dead man has on. 

“He’s got himself a good pair 0’ dogs,” mumbles the birdfaced one, and he nods 
his head and licks his upper lip. After awhile he looks about and moves closer. “New 
Oxfords, by jiminy!” 

Soon, I think, the dead man will lie with only bare feet showing. 

But that is nothing to me. Although human nature at its best and worst is all about 
me I find little time to think about it. All emotions are puny beside this keen, roaring 
realization of freedom. I desire to share this with someone, and as if in answer to my 
wish Whitey Roberts emerges from the chapel doorway and taps me on the shoulder. 

He asks, “Where you bin all night?” 

“Here, there, everywhere,” I answer, shrugging my shoulders. Now, I tell myself, 
I do not wish company at all. 

He says, “It’s gettin’ kinda chilly out here, ain’t it?” and I answer that it is, and 
note, too, the tension in his features. 

He proposes that we go to the chapel, and we mount the broken steps. At the head 
of the chapel stairs we turn toward the balcony where we are able to look down 
through the open window into the courtyard. A chill breeze, moisture-laden, sweeps 
over the rugged sides of the granite ledge, rustles the leaves of the adjacent trees, 
films the gray bevelled sill with dark wetness. In the air is the smell of grass grown 
cold, of leaves, of earth and death. Ah! there is always death. 

It must be midnight or after. The newsmen have left us to hurry out and give their 
subscribers a garbled account of the tragedy. But can they depict the scene that lies 
before me? I wonder, and as I wonder I stare off into the distance. 

My eye catches the face of the cell-block wall, so naked, shoving gaunt triangles 
toward the black sky. It was here that nearly 


three hundred men died. Wisps of smoke still curl up from the inside of the giant pit 
that the fire left in its wake, and over the walls, blackened by the frenzied rush of 
smoke, the chimneys totter, and seem like little men with brown cocked hats who 
look down sardonically into the cell-block where so many gray men perished. 

And now I come to the courtyard, upon the rows of men lying close to the green 
grass and damp earth under which they will lie until they rot away. Men have spoken 
of the majesty of death, but there is no majesty in this sort of death; it is but a 
gruesome and contemptible answer to life. 

Those who lie here like so many bundles of gray rags were treated far worse than 
any animal would be treated, caged as no animal would be caged, and they lie in 
death as no animal would lie. Now they are dead and cold. All their debts are paid. 
The State will spew over them. 


But, mark you well, Society will be protected. Look at the lines of gray dead upon 
the prison yard; at the cell-blocks and blackened steel cages where men cried, 
pleaded for release and a chance — a chance to live and believe in humanity! Look 
at the men sobbing, torn to the depths by the loss of those whom they have loved as 
well as life itself! And last, lest you forget, look at dead men... Dead men upon the 
prison yard. 

Yes, I think, with so many shrivelled and smudged forms upon the grass beneath 
me, men who had lived, and had hoped, even as other men, Society has been amply 
protected. Should one care, perhaps, if the murder of a few hundred felons is an 
incident in the protecting? 

At once I am desolate, swept by a fierce storm of resentment. The grounds so 
swim before my eyes that I see nothing but a blur, and, simultaneously, a picture of 
gray-clothed men walking briskly through the yard takes place in my brain... 

Will they never pass?... One hundred... Two hundred... Three hundred... They 
march by with a jaunty stride, the shup-p-shup of the feet against the flagstones 
breaking through 


the prison noises. So full of life they are, determined to go on, trying to face the 
years ahead with laughing hearts They swing along... Shup-p-p-shup-p... And then, 
quickly, they fall, and spread out, and lie upon the yard in ghastly rows, and the 
ground contracts so that I see nothing... nothing but dead men... 

And now it is not a vision at all, but grim reality. For surely it is the steady 
footbeats behind me that brought the picture of marching men. This one who walks 
thus, his head bent, his hands clasped behind him — shouldn’t I know him, and 
remember him? 

Shall I ever forget his narrow head, the sparse, mouse-colored hair, the thin lips 
and lambent eyes? It was he, was it not, who was in the same correction-cell as I, 
when I was first put in the strait-jacket? But now his face is thinner, his eyes deeper, 
and from underneath his shirt I can see the bones of him sticking out, and, too, feel 
the quivering breath of him wafting the night air. I can even smell him, and feel, as 
he paces the room savagely, the sour breath against my neck. 

In his pacings there is tenseness, a wild, terrible crouch to his body. He stops to 
glare out through the window and into the courtyard, and then it is that I can feel the 
dynamic hate in him screaming for release. 

“God damn ’em!” he mumbles. “God damn ’em! God damn ’em to hell 
anyhow!” 


Chapter Twenty-Nine 


WITH Whitey I walk about the chapel and, later, to the rear room where men lie 
stretched on the tables and upon the floor. I would like to rest also, but this my mind 
will not permit, nor will it fling off the picture of men lying huddled in cells, burned 
and smothered to death. So once again I stand near the window and look out into the 
yard. 

A slight drizzle now falls, and a gray mist hovers over the tree-tops. The longer 
blades of grass droop under the weight of small water-balls that shine blue and green 
when caught by the sweeping finger of the searchlight atop the roof. 

The yard is almost free of living men. The few who pass through the rain seem as 
wraiths. Here a lantern flickers, casts its rays upon a dark, streaked face, passes on. 
There a flashlight uncovers a body, bathes it in its red glow, passes on — on to 
another dead one. 

It is all a dream, I think, that will soon readjust itself and leave me seeming 
foolish. I know it is well past midnight, but I do not know how much after. I ask 
Whitey. 

“T dunno,” he says, staring out into the yard as if the answer lay there. 

“Two?” 

“About that. Maybe less, maybe more.” He shakes himself. “Let’s go down and 
give them guys a hand marking the stiffs,” he says. He is nervous, and his white face 
looks whiter in the dark. “Let’s go.” 

I stand a moment in indecision and ask, “What’s the use?” 
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“Use? There’s a lot of fellows out there need identifyin’. 


“They’re dead,” I say wearily. To me, at this time, death is final. “I think we 
ought to find some place to sleep.” 

“Come on,” wheedles Whitey, and he makes me feel that I shirk a duty so I 
assent. We go to assist in marking the dead ones. 

At first I wander aimlessly among the dead, but later, Whitey gets some shipping- 
tags from the deputy, and we two go to assist in marking the dead. But I soon lose 
Whitey and find Ted Sears, who has a flashlight, and we work together. 

Many of the dead ones are without shirts, and therefore we are unable to find out 
their numbers. To these we leave a blank card. Others are blackened and burned, and 
to find the numbers we must roll them over and pull the shirt-tail from underneath 
them. 

The bodies are growing stiff, and some of their arms stick out straight with the 
forearm and shoulder forming a pivot so that it is impossible, almost, to roll them 
over. I hesitate. But Ted is of a more practical turn of mind. He rolls them over as if 


they were so many logs. Those he recognizes he comments upon in a very matter-of- 
fact tone. 

“Here’s Fritz Fergus,” he says, pulling out the shirt-tail of one lying near the 
railing. “Know him?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

Ted holds the flashlight on the shirt-tail while I write down the number on the 
card and then put the tag on the body. We move on. 

“Here’s Fuzzy Cushing,” Ted says, leaning sideways to better view the dead one. 
And again, further on: “Hank Hoxie. Know him?” 

“T know him.” And as I speak I wonder why Hank did not break out of the cell. 
He is a man of immense proportions. Possibly he, like many others, was waiting for 
the guards to unlock the cell. He was a fool to put any faith in prison officials; he 
would have done much better to trust a convict. 

Slowly we move along the lines writing down the names, if 


we know them, and the numbers of the dead. Three or four other men do the same 
thing. 

As fast as we tag a group they are carried away. There is nothing nice about the 
way they are handled. They are hoisted, carried to a truck which has high sides, then 
flung on the truck-floor in the manner, possibly, that a dealer in hogs would throw 
his dead purchases into a lorry. One atop another, legs and arms in a jumbled batch, 
the dead are piled into the truck. 

When the truck can hold no more the driver is ordered to go. Then the car shivers, 
and the headlights filter through the fine mist, and, quickly, I receive a blurred and 
receding view of a mass of legs and arms, of blackened faces and tousled hair. 

Rapidly the yard clears of dead. Now only a few blankets, being hastily picked 
from the grass, give evidence that the yard was once chocked with dead. 

I am conscious of a great relief. 


Here comes the dawn, pallid and sickly, drifting in from the East behind scudding 
clouds of gray. It casts a murky light upon the rivulets running through the door of 
the burned cell-block, etches the cracked and blackened sides of the wall, throws a 
shivering roof of mist over the steel within. And then, crowding the gray, comes a 
tinge of red to play with the heat waves that rise from the block, and to leap, with 
sudden ecstasy, upon the trampled green of the lawn. 

The dawn. I do not feel tired, instead, a feverish energy takes hold of me. Up and 
down the sidewalk fronting the chapel I walk for some time. From there — for it is 
action I crave — I rush into the chapel and nose about seeking news. 

Two hundred and ninety-three men are dead. This is official. Four men are blind. 
Six are insane. The hospital holds one hundred and forty-three or more who are in a 


serious condition from the effects of smoke and burns. Neglect and incompetence 
take a terrible toll. 
Already prison orators hold their sessions. Should not something 


be done about this mass murder? Who’s to blame? Find them. Make them pay. Was 
this holocaust avoidable? Was this frightful loss of life the fault of the warden? Of 
course it was. The question answers itself. Then shoot him out, organize, grip this 
opportunity to make the State pay for the years past, each of which holds such 
galling spectacles. Damn it all! we should— 

The breakfast gong breaks into the oratory. Without much ado the orators and 
their listeners troop over to the mess-hall. 

After we eat there is a re-grouping. The best rooms and the best army cots (which 
have been rushed in) are taken by those who believe they hold priority. 

I find a room that looks down on the yard and here, under the cot, I placed my 
personal belongings. Morgan meets me there. We go out in the yard and stand and 
watch a moving-picture outfit take pictures of the burned cell-blocks. 

Presently Morgan says, “Come on in the block; up to the sixth tier. What say?” 

Shall I go? The night’s events are frightfully vivid. But the cause is a worthy one, 
for Morgan wants to go up there to get a box which belonged to Mike McLaughlin, a 
young Canadian. In this box are some personal effects that Morgan wants to send 
home to Mike’s father in Canada. 

So because of this, and also because I do want to see the cells in the light of the 
day, I assent. 

Morgan leads, and after him, I skip over a puddle of water near the door of the 
cell-block, jump over a charred beam, then follow Morgan up the stairway into the 
block. 

Ranges and stairs are filled with debris — blankets, charred wood, locks, 
beddings. Higher, as we ascend to the sixth range, I find the screen warped and 
blistered. Must not the heat have been terrific? I am able to see where the solid sheet 
of flame, cutting across the hall, swept down the range. 

Upon the tier, as we proceed, we look into the cells. Such disorder. The walls of 
the cells are black with soot, and hanging 


there — those which are nailed — are shattered mirrors, photographs, picture- 
frames, crucifixes. In some of the cells the washbowls and toilet-bowls are smashed. 

Maybe I should not shiver, nor try to picture the plight of these men who lay 
caged behind bars while smoke gagged them and fire crept along the roof and burned 
them beyond recognition. But I cannot help it, and the thought of this death leaves 
me weak and trembling. 


My legs shake as I tread past the cells, dodge the pools of water, hurdle over the 
wet blankets. With the same sudden hysteria of the night previous I want to leave 
this place, run out where the air is fresh and pure, undefiled by fire and smoke. What 
holds me? 

“T was cellin’ up here a few days ago,” Morgan informs me in a low voice. “A 
good break for me, eh what?” 

I agree that it is, but I am not thinking of what he says. I wish he would hurry and 
get this business over with. 

“T just got transferred down to the third range,” Morgan goes on, lingering back to 
look at the numbers on the cell-fronts. 

“You were lucky,” I tell him, but I know, when I look at him, that he is not 
listening. His face is gray and stiff. 

“Here’s Mike’s cell,” he mumbles, stopping. 

I look inside the cell. The mattresses are thrown from the top bunks and lie, half- 
burned, between the bottom bunks and the floor. The wash-bow] is broken. In front 
of the iron bars hang the charred remains of a blanket. It is probable that this was 
hung there to keep out the suffocating smoke. 

Morgan leans against the outside screen, his head shaking from side to side. I 
have an idea that he does not like to finish this job he so briskly began. 

“T gotta get it for Mike’s father,” he says as if talking to himself, and then, as I 
watch him, he darts into the cell, fumbles under the lower bunk, drags out and hugs 
to him a charred, inlaid box. 


He comes out trembling and says, “I got it, Jim. Yep. I got it for Mike’s father.” 

“Come on,” I say impatiently, not liking the way he acts. The whispering part, and 
the frightened way he crouches put a ghostly veil about the affair. 

“Jeez! Mike’s father in Canada will be glad of this,” Morgan says, and his voice 
softens, the while tears swim in his eyes. “Mike — Mike was a good kid, Jim! True 
blue!” 

I nod, and bring to mind Mike, a tall, young fellow with a nice smile. It is horrible 
to die like that in prison, I think, and Mike’s father will cherish this charred bundle 
of letters and pictures and this inlaid box which his son had with him at the time of 
his death. But then there are other Mikes, and other fathers and mothers to mourn 
them. 

Death. The very air whispers of it. Our footsteps echo and splash through the 
dirty pools with a sodden finality. The screen we pass, the blackened walls, the 
small, burned and disordered cells, the havoc in gray all seems so much like a 
graveyard uprooted, strewn about so that all may see its naked wretchedness. Even 
the tin labels, which held the numbers of those formerly within, hang disconsolately, 
grim reminders of a tragedy so vast and appalling that even yet I do not comprehend 


it all. And before me, as seen through the screen as we hurriedly go down the 
corridor, squats the unfinished F and O block, a solid block of gray and black, with 
charred beams heaped on the unfinished top floor and lapping over the dour gray 
walls. 

But I must hurry, for I do so want to put this as far from sight and mind as I can, 
so I shove Morgan with an impatient hand as he lingers at the head of the stairs and 
say: 

“Gee! let’s get out of here where there’s a breath of fresh air.” 

“Wait a bit. I want to take a good look,” Morgan says. “It might be a long time 
before we get a chance like this.” 

He angers me. Does it take a man an hour to see this? “Look!” I cry, and 
something breaks within me. “Look!” I point down, 


far down over the block-top to the end where the gray wall bulges inward and is 
cracked along the sides. “There she is.” 

“T know. I know all about it.” 

He, also, is touchy. I sense that he wants to move along, just as I do, but he is 
being perverse. He explains his actions by saying, “I’m puttin’ this all in my mind. 
Look at that screen, bulged in. Musta bin hot as hell up here. I’d ‘a’ got burned to a 
crisp. Gee-e-e!” 

There is something in looking back, a subtle deliciousness in feeling that one has 
escaped a tragedy that caught another in its maw. This I am ready to acknowledge, 
but I believe Morgan carries it altogether too far, as if he rejoiced, and thanked fate 
for its tricks. Sometimes he maddens me. 

I say, “Well, you escaped by the skin of your teeth. You’re lucky, eh what? Now 
let us get out of this damned place and let it go at that.” So, suiting the action to the 
words, I push past him and go down the stairway. 


By the afternoon the prison stirs into activity unusual, thrills to the thought of an 
explosion that will sweep the old prison free of all officials. Already the inquiry into 
the causes of the fire and the great loss of life begins. 

Into the inquiry, at first, strides the county prosecutor, but he is too aggressive, 
and perhaps he may uncover something that would be better hidden, so the 
investigation is taken out of his hands and the Attorney General of the State takes 
charge. Politics, so soon, begins to crush the fact that two hundred and ninety-three 
men perished behind the bars. 

Rumors fly thick and fast. One rumor is that old man Cox, the night captain, has 
committed suicide. That I Anow is untrue. He would not commit suicide if two 
hundred and ninety thousand convicts burned up. Another rumor, bearing the mark 


of truth, says that the warden has been taken from his office and thrown into the 
county jail on charges of criminal negligence. 
This I discount, although I am ready to admit that anything 


is possible. It gives me pleasure even to think of the warden being in jail. 

Someone has blundered, and the cost of this blunder, in lives, is terrific. The 
circumstances are so gruesome, and could so easily have been avoided, that the State 
and the warden of the prison stand indicted of murder. 

And now those who have blundered seem not to have the resiliency of mind nor 
of spirit to bring order out of chaos. Perhaps they are too busy defending their 
actions or making excuses. Surely explanations will never be satisfactory. 

And while they dally the air is vibrant with insurrection. 

There is not even a semblance of discipline behind these walls. Of the guard force 
of two hundred or more only a handful is present. They give us the impression that 
they remain only on sufferance. 

The stage, then, is set for an insurrection. No one can see weakness much quicker 
than the man in gray, for, unconsciously or otherwise, he is always looking for it. I 
am certain that he sees weakness now. His views of the situation may not be 
coherent, but they are surely concrete. 

Bickering among prison administrators, wrangling between political bosses and 
parties, and a general state of apathy in reconstruction, lend vigor to a revolt trend 
that has seethed for years. And now comes the announcement that the Attorney 
General of the State recommends the indefinite suspension of the warden. Here 1s 
news, good news! The Attorney General of the State is backing the convicts’ 
demands. Should any man ask more? 

The prison is in an uproar. At other times this would be enjoyable. Coupled with 
an exaggerated swagger of freedom is a hint of rebellion to come. Reporters brazenly 
flow here and there through the prison taking photographs, talking to inmates, 
fostering in them a deeper sense of injury, and, maliciously or otherwise, inciting the 
convicts to revolt. 

Not that they need much urging. Not they. They’re seeking 


the best way. They are well aware of the weakness of officials in the face of outraged 
public opinion. They note, with growing pleasure, the timidity of the guards. To cap 
it all they see incompetence in those who should be competent, and find disorder 
where order should prevail. 

Here, indeed, do they start at the sight of a god with feet of clay. It surprises them, 
inflates them. For whatever they may profess to think, they do not believe that penal 
heads are fools in the entirety. They have a greater respect for prison law than the 


layman has for civil law. They rely on the officials to do their thinking, to smooth out 
difficulties, to bridge doubts, to provide a working machine that will go smoothly 
toward routine and order. 

But this ground is suddenly ripped from underneath them and they stand, wide- 
eyed and wondering, masters of not only themselves, but masters of the prison and 
its policies. At once they are dazed, scornful. They look around, shake themselves, 
curse the officials — and take hold themselves. 

Never before have I seen so many speakers and so few listeners. Soon, I figure, 
the listeners will tire of listening, the speakers will weary of speaking— Then we 
will get action. Action is what I want to see! 

This room holds about thirty of us. Across from the window there are some 
fellows from the cotton-mill, about fifteen of them, who escaped the fire. The others 
of the company, about forty-five, are either dead or in the hospital. Many of them are 
in a bad way. 

At night we have a feast of pie and chicken. Unusual, this. Later I flop on the 
bunk and try to sleep. But I feel too mentally alert, and, besides, there 1s too much 
noise. 

Doors bang. Someone stamps into the room, stamps out again. The water in the 
lavatory keeps on running and will not be stopped. A group plays poker. 

Presently three fellows swagger into the room. The smallest one, all head and 
wrinkles, engages a group of men in conversation. 


Soon he runs out of talk, and into the breach steps Shon. I hear the words, 
“Committee” and “Passive Resistance.” 

Shon now talks fast and furious. He raises his voice to such a pitch that he is 
forced to speak lower. He says, in part: 

“We got the public with us. When I was out in front testifyin’ before the 
investigating committee, the Attorney General of the State told me to go right ahead 
and to keep the boys in line. Organize. We’ve got to organize now. Not to-day, or the 
next day, or the day after; but right here and now!” 

“You can’t go around organizing at three-thirty in the morning,” a fellow puts in. 

No. They all agree that this is so. But they begin to discuss plans for the future. I 
am satisfied they are past the talking stage. I do not like the sound of Passive 
Resistance, or Committees. I have other views, and they are not passive. Never 
before have they had the chance they’ve got now, and they’ll never get it again. In 
the woolen-mill is one million dollars’ worth of machinery and goods. The cotton- 
mill, knitting-mill, tag-factory and others possibly contain another million dollars’ 
worth. So far, nothing but the lives of convicts has been destroyed. The State cares 
little about that. But take of their breadbasket, their pocket-book — they would not 
relish that. 


There would be a change, quick enough, if they saw two million dollars’ worth of 
taxes going up in smoke. 

I nod. It is nearly forty-eight hours since I have had any sleep. I suddenly relax. 
The voices no longer interest me. I believe there will be many hectic nights to follow 
this. To-morrow or the next day will tell the tale. 


WE HOLD THE PRISON! 

It is not a frontal attack, rather, a process of infiltration in which there is very little 
resistance from the officials and one which, I am certain, could have been prevented 
with very little effort. So we are masters. For how long? No one knows. 


Somehow I believe the officials realize that they are, as yet, unable to cope with 
the situation. They want a breathing spell. This passive-resistance program gives it to 
them. The last thing they want, at this time, is to follow this disaster with more 
bloodshed. Anything, anything that will hold the men down for a few days is 
welcome. And the convicts are playing right into their hands. Because my plans have 
not been adopted I must swing along with the majority. 

The officials are floored. Of stupidity, and the lack of power to organize and 
recuperate after a disaster, I have never seen the like before. 

Everything of importance inside the prison is in the hands of the inmates. Work in 
the prison factories has stopped. Only the power-house, the laundry, and the dining- 
room forces are working. 

The revolt, gaining momentum, has thrown everything into the hands of those 
now leading. Committees have been formed in each cell-block, and so solidly are the 
companies organized that it is doubtful if the prison will go back to normal for some 
time to come. 

The committee demands the discharge of the warden. No work, they maintain, 
shall be done until the warden is out. There are two or three cliques of committees, 
so at times we do not know who is boss. I am on a Committee Of Eight. I think we 
are supposed to be the real bosses, but I, for one, would not care to impress that fact 
upon anybody. Already the newspaper photographers have taken our pictures as 
being the Big Shots, and the newspapers carry the group. I do not like it, but have 
been prevailed upon to submit to it. 

This afternoon, as a grand finale to a week of revolt, there is to be a meeting of all 
the committee-men. We are to meet in the chapel. 

I await this meeting with anticipation. I cannot relinquish the idea that politics has 
so entered the strife that the officials are shackled. They play for time — committee 
or no committee — and 


we play their game when we keep the prison free from disorder. For this reason I 
view this meeting with some humor. 

I go around with Shon in the afternoon and listen to some speeches he makes. He 
is a good speaker, but rather long-winded. Then we go over to the chapel to attend 
the meeting. 

In twos and threes we trickle through the chapel door into a back room. The 
committee will soon be in session. 

Chet Moran calls the meeting to order. Then we must pause a moment because a 
colored porter comes up with an order to be signed by the committee-men. The 
dignity and aplomb with which the porter goes through with the transaction amazes 
me. These colored boys take the change of government very uneasily, and very 
seriously. I feel that they believe they will be damned if they do and damned if they 
don’t. They give me that impression. 

Seats have been brought from the chapel auditorium and we sit around in a semi- 
circle in the rear of the chaplain’s office. 

Action begins. 

The colored committee-men, losing their self-consciousness, begin talking. They 
are very much afraid of the soldiers now surrounding the prison. Unequivocally they 
want to know what they are to do in the event that the soldiers come into the prison 
and order them to work. 

Chet says, “They can’t make you work. Sure,” and he shakes his large head, “they 
kin plant you in the shops before a machine, start it — but they’ll play hell makin’ 
you work. Right?” 

“Right you are,” answers a fat and shining colored lad, “but—” His voice comes 
in an awed whisper, “The soldiers— We all wants to know what we do when they 
comes in.” 

A portly mulatto chimes in, “That’s it.” 

I become impatient. I figure that if the soldiers ever get any of these men in the 
shops they wi/l work. The best policy would be to go nowhere but the dining-room. 
But I make no comment, instead, I listen while Chet explains what he wants done. 

Bell, who sits on my left so that we two form a pivot in the 


semi-circle of chairs and stools, whispers, “Damn these jigaboos; they ain’t got the 
guts of lice. They’Il run the shops sure.” 

Young shakes his fist in the air and flings his hair back from his forehead. “They 
can t make you work!” he screams. 

I really do not believe they can make him work. But, given time, not only can 
they make the others work, but they can make them like it. The officials will be 
unable to do this if the inmates stick together. But will they? They have not done so 
in the past. Is there any reason to believe that they will do so now? 


This passive resistance is good propaganda. It is new. It gains public sympathy. 
But it will wear away in time. It cannot last forever. I wish they would change the 
name and call it a strike. Then it would sound more natural. 

The meeting, going nowhere very fast, is pulled together. The voting begins. Chet 
is elected chairman. Another is elected secretary. They are both white men. 

Quickly I look about and find the faces of the darkies lengthening, note the 
shrinking of their bodies. They are very colorconscious. They are being humiliated. I 
nudge Young and tell him about this. He, in turn, nudges Chet and whispers: 

“For Christ’s sake! Chet, put one of these shines to some kind of a job.” And then 
he reminds Chet that the colored boys comprise a third of the prison population, and 
as it is recognized that they are tractable, some concession must be made to their 
dignity. 

“Yeah! Oh, yeah!” Chet exclaims, jumping to his feet. “I make a motion. 
Tompkins! Tompkins—” Chet stretches out his forefinger and brings it up slowly. 
“Will you stand up, Mister Tompkins?” 

Big-faced, stalwart, face now glowing with dignity, the colored boy stands up. At 
once there is a slackening of the tension that held the colored group. 

Chet announces, “I nominate Tompkins for second chairman,” and he takes the 
brawny arm of Tompkins, raises it in the manner 


of a referee of a prize-fight designating the winner of a boxing-match, and then nods 
and smiles. 

Now the colored boy is second chairman. No one appears to know what the duties 
of a second chairman will be, but, for all of that, the post is important. The 
committee rushes on to find other positions and to nominate other candidates. I 
decline the nomination for something or other in favor of a portly, beaming darky 
who accepts the job with a flow of rhetoric. 

When someone brings up the question of thefts from the dining-room, and points 
out the danger of someone going hungry in consequence, everyone frowns. The 
speaker should have known that this question is entirely out of place in a gathering 
of thieves, even though we are engaged in a passive-resistance campaign. The talk 
takes another line. 

The prison chaplain enters timidly. Very nervously and fidgety, and also flushing 
with what the judiciary would construe as consciousness of guilt, he wishes to know 
if we could make arrangements to hold a memorial service for the dead to-morrow 
morning. 

I am not in favor of a memorial service. Everyone else, apparently, is in favor of 
it. I defer to the general opinion with exceedingly bad grace. 

And so it is agreed, then, that a memorial service for those who died in the fire 
will be held in the chapel immediately after breakfast. After this is established a 


number of committeemen rush to the chaplain’s side and try to draw him out in 
regard to the revolt. But he will not be drawn out. He proclaims a suffering and 
customary neutrality. 

“T’m neither for nor against,” he says haltingly, backing toward the exit. “You 
know, boys, I’m not, er, not in a position to say what should be done.” 

“But, chaplain,” a questioner drawls, “do you think they ought to keep a warden 
at the head of a prison who let nearly three hundred men burn to death in their cells? 
He could have let them out; every one of them. But he didn’t. He kept them 


locked up, and let them roast and smother to death. Do you think the State ought—” 

“Darn it! fellows, I’m in a quandary.” The chaplain raises his hands and allows 
them to drop to his side with a sagging of his narrow shoulders. “I’m not in a 
position to—to—” Weariness exemplified. 

“That’s alright,’ Chet puts in hurriedly, although it is not alright with me. 

Looking at him, and being aware of that very, very neutral look on his face, I am 
of the opinion that he, like most preachers, cannot say what he feels because he 
might feel hungry afterwards. In turn, I should pause to note that this should be put 
down as prejudice. 

The meeting comes to a close with the assurances of sticking to the last. There is 
a lot of shoulder-patting, a wealth of harmony. 

Shon is going to address the men at suppertime. This is the only hour when we 
are assured of a large audience. Shon says he is going to talk cold turkey to them. He 
is really a fine speaker. 

Altogether there is a full programme ahead of us. I leave the committee-room 
with the intention of lounging around for the rest of the evening. 


This lounging plan is forsaken. It is brushed aside by matters claiming my interest 
and attention. Talking and typing, but doing far more of the latter, it 1s well past 
midnight before I take off my clothes and flop into bed. After that there is a click, a 
flash of light, a sound of scurrying feet... morning. 

The men are trooping over toward the chapel auditorium when I rise and look out 
of the window. I had not intended to go to this memorial service, but now, becoming 
aware of momentous happenings about me, and aware, also, that it is only lately that 
I take heed, I plan to make the most of this experience. I am avid to see and hear 
everything that goes on about me. Surely, then, I should not miss this memorial 
service. 


I shake Morgan and shout, “Rise, old top!” And to his remonstrances: “That'll 
never do. Get up. They’re beginning the service down there already.” 


“To hell with the service,” he mumbles sleepily, and he rolls over on his other 
side. 

“We'd better go and see what’s going on,” I tell him. 

“No.” And then, sitting up bleary-eyed: “Many going?” 

“Sure. Everybody.” 

I am buckling my belt. From a point near the lavatory I look out of the windows. 
No one is about. Maybe the memorial services have already begun. I must hurry. 
Because | have not the time in which to roll a cigarette I take a small cigarettebutt 
from the window-sill and light it. Between puffs — for I need company — I 
assemble and present some arguments in favor of attending the service. 

“Well-el-el,’” Morgan grumbles, sitting up and leaning on one elbow. “I guess I 
oughta go at that.” He nods. “Poor old Mike. Yeah.” 

Shon bursts into the room and asks, “Can you write shorthand?” 

“Not so good,” I answer. “Who wants shorthand?” 

He tells me that the chaplain wants his speech reported for the newspapers. 

I mumble something and give Morgan the nudge to hurry. Shon states, quite 
grandly, and with finality, that seeing there is no shorthand man available he will 
take down the speech himself. This is agreeable to everybody. I begin to enjoy an 
importance. 

While I wait for Morgan to dress, a colored fellow, having some evidence he 
wishes to present to the committee-members, shuffles into the room. He murmurs 
something about graft, about the warden selling honor-jobs and taking money to 
secure releases, and appears, on the whole, to be importantly scared. Shon turns him 
over to me, and I, in turn, turn him over to Young. Elated with this diplomacy I laugh 
inwardly, and record, as 


Morgan and I step briskly into the corridor, that Young is vainly trying to dam a 
flood of talk that travels swifter than any human could pen. 


The chapel is jammed. A vast sea of faces rises high and far to the speckled gray 
of the roof, and as if an invisible line cleaves them, the colored men have taken the 
right section, and the whites, preponderant, have taken the left section. 

I try to take this all calmly. There is nothing to be excited about. Why should I be 
nervous? This is but a meeting, a gathering of men to hold service for those who 
died. And yet, though I try to be calm as I sit in the front row with Morgan, I cannot 
help feeling the emotion that creeps over me. 

“Are you going to take down the speech?” Morgan asks in a hushed voice. 

I shake my head. Damn that funny feeling in my throat, that crowded sensation at 
the bridge of the nose that threatens to bring tears. Am I a child? Yes, perhaps it is 


so, and so I must be honest with myself. I tell Morgan, “The whole thing is too big 
for me.” 

“Yeah.” Morgan bows his head. His cheeks are flushed, his eyes damp and 
shining. “I guess — guess you’re about right,” he says in a broken voice. 

A man seated above sobs, “God A’mighty! Ye-up.” He sits cramped forward, his 
knees holding his elbows, his big hands plastered over the sides of his face. The 
exposed part of his countenance is a mask in gray, sucked of life. His lips do not 
move, but the timbre of his voice is tremendously vital. “God A’mighty. My buddy, 
too.” 

I turn my eyes to the platform and watch the chaplain rise and shuffle toward the 
bible-stand. I feel sorry for him. He has a big job before him. Why does he not 
hurry? This silence, so oppressive, in which the chaplain stands turning, turning the 
leaves of the big bible, which flop over with a noise which can be heard throughout 
the auditorium, this rubs the atmosphere raw. 


“What the hell’s the matter with him?” Morgan quests. 

I do not answer. It is not for me to say what is the matter with him, although he 
seems pitifully small and inadequate as he stands, one hand on the bible-stand, 
looking into the audience. Maybe the futility of his task comes to him. 

At this time an inmate brushes forward and whispers a few words into the 
chaplain’s ear. The convict holds up his hand for silence. 

“First of all,” he shouts, “one of our own boys is going to sing for us.” He turns to 
a short, thick-set fellow who sits on the piano-stool. “He will sing... Old Pal.” 

Old Pal. Perhaps this brings back memories to some of these men sitting in the 
audience. Morgan brushes a tear from his cheeks. A man sobs aloud, and catching 
himself breaking into the sacredness of the moment, buries his face in the crook of 
his arm. And now comes a trembling silence in which the retreating footsteps of the 
chaplain echo through the hall. 

The opening notes of the song resound dolefully. My eyes go to the one who is 
about to sing, and they catch the rigidity of his features, the nervous playings of his 
fingers. I greatly fear he will not be able to go on with the song. 

The notes await his voice. And now comes the song, so low, so appealing, yet so 
haunting in its intensity that it leaves us stricken and gasping. 


Old Pal... Old Pal... You’ve left me all alone, 
Old Pal... Old Pal... I’m just a rolling st— 


The voice becomes weaker, and trembles, the while the one who sings clutches 
the piano for support. 


stone, 
Shadows that come creeping, through the weary night, 
Always find me knee— 


He falters. A tear trickles down his cheek. “I c-c-can’t finish it, boys,” he 
murmurs. “I lost a pal, too.” 

Tragedy stalks through the chapel. The rush of emotion leaves me limp and 
unseeing, without thought, without space, without time. I live in Eternity. And when 
again my eyes strike the light, and the stir of life drifts slowly to my ears, I am aware 
that the chaplain has taken the center of the stage and has begun his sermon. 

It is not a good sermon. It is, instead, pitifully insipid, cluttered with catch-words 
and phrases that seem to be the hackneyed reserve of preachers who have not the 
courage to admit their ignorance of the universe, of life, of death, of everything that 
is not built by man. The speech is stilted and stereotyped. It does not comfort, it 
bewilders. We want honesty, even if 1t damns us eternally, and we receive nothing 
but words penned by God knows who and revised to suit the changing times. 

“Damn it! why don’t he say something?” Morgan demands, his chin snuggled in 
his chest. 

“He can’t,” I tell him. 

“But— but he ain’t sayin’ a thing about the guys who died,” Morgan mumbles 
with tears in his eyes. 

“No,” I murmur ironically, “it isn’t in the book, Morgan.” 

“But— but—” 

The chaplain shuts the bible and bows his head. The moment’s grace gives me the 
thought that he knows he has failed. He cannot feel as we feel, think as we think, 
reason as we reason. Tragedy and death have passed him by, and although they 
swept about him they touched him not. In his orthodoxy he relies on the bible and it 
fails him. 

Why can’t he say, “Damn it to hell, fellows, I don’t know a thing more about life 
and death than you do. But somehow I’ve got faith. That’s all. But I do know there’s 
no pain after death, no sorrows, no heartaches. If there’s an after-life, and there’s a 
God that manages all these things, I’m sure these boys who died deserve everything 
that’s good in this after-life and 


that God will be good to them. They deserve a better fate than they received upon 
earth. It’s all a damned shame. I feel with you, and I thank you for this demonstration 
of loyalty to those who lived with you and died among you.” 

Instead of this he pours out scripture. The mute appeal of two thousand men in 
gray, their upturned faces, questing eyes — remains unanswered. Not again in my 


lifetime shall the unfitness and folly of a religious dogma be more apparent than at 
this moment when men, seeking the answer of life and death, are given moral 
platitudes that are stale and cold. 

And so dead silence, sinister and maddening, follows the end of the chaplain’s 
address. The air is heavy with pent-up emotion. An outlet must be provided for this. 

“Fellows,” shouts an inmate, coming to the front of the rostrum and holding both 
hands high in the air, “let us all sing that old, old song, that grand old hymn (you all 
know it), Till We Meet Again. All together now.” 

Slowly, at first, the verse of the song drifts through the hall, and then it is caught 
on a tide that swells into a mighty chorus that fills the hall and beyond, overwhelms 
all things in its pleading, hopeful passion. I sing and do not know why. 


Till we meet again 
Till we meet again 
God... Be with you 
Till we meet again... 


A fellow stumbles out of his seat and strides blindly toward the door. Sobs mingle 
with song; tears flow with voices. The man directly behind me shakes back and forth 
as a man bucking a blast. “God A’mighty!” he moans. “God...” 


God... be with you till we 
meet again... 


This— this feeling of being lifted up, of being hopelessly lost, of hating no one, 
of gripping life with such intensity that it seems to be on the point of revealing life’s 
secret, of being pulled apart — so often have I declared that it could not happen to 
me. But it has. It is something bigger than myself. I am a flood, a torrent, and 
through my own ears I can hear the life of me rushing by. A vast pity and sorrow 
overwhelms me. Without being conscious of moving, my feet carry me toward the 
door, and then to the steps, to the open air; and after me, hushed by walls, mellowed 
by space, and in a calmness that bewilders me, floats the pursuing hymn... 


God... be with you till we 
meet again... 


And I think of Dutch, of Steve, of Matt, of Warner, and of others, so many, many 
others. Now it is that I wonder, then hope. But it is useless. Till we meet again. No, it 
is not to be so. There is a decay and a finality about death that is far from assuring. 


But I must pull myself together. Perhaps we shall not meet again, yet there is hope 
that hammers at my brain. Maybe I shall never conquer this dissatisfaction and 
confusion. The struggle leaves me exhausted. 


Chapter Thirty 


IT APPEARS that, for the moment, we have gained our objective, and fearing a 
sudden counter-attack we consolidate. This policy of passive resistance, which is not 
passive at all, but merely a phrase that sugar-coats a general strike, is the only thing 
that prevents the militia from pouring into the prison with guns blazing. 

Only a few guards remain within the walls. The outside force of militia — six 
hundred in all — has been reinforced by a company of machine-gunners. All traffic 
has been diverted from the roads about the penitentiary. Machine-guns, manned by 
militia-men, yawn down on the courtyard from the roof. 

But we all know that the situation cannot remain as it is. And this knowledge 
brings the fear that we are to lose. Desperation is striding in. There may be a time, in 
the near future, when we know we have lost; and if this knowledge comes swiftly 
enough hell may break loose. 

Already a few stool-pigeons have been mauled in the Whitecity cell-block. Locks 
have been smashed, doors torn from their hangers. Whether this can be regarded as a 
preparation for war or the sabotage that precedes an admission of defeat I cannot 
foretell. 

I speak with Morgan about the plan of bringing a mimeograph from the chaplain’s 
office and writing circular letters. He does not appear enthused about the plan. 

While I put a new ribbon in a typewriter three fellows come rushing into the 
room. I recognize Smith and Haney, and another whom I do not know by name. 
Shon flops down on 


the bed. Haney comes over. After opening a pack of cigarettes and passing them 
around he gives Shon a wink. 

“Here she is, boys,” he says. His hand slides underneath his coat. It comes out 
with a small, black object. “What do you think of her?” he asks. 

My eyes widen. In Haney’s hand is a small automatic revolver. His face is grim 
and unsmiling, while his eyes, darting about the group, give fire. 

Morgan reaches over and tries to grab it out of Haney’s hand, but Haney draws 
away. 

I say, “Where the—” I am too incredulous to speak, and, as I stare, Haney 
guardedly takes it from under cover and begins pulling the trigger. “Gimme a look,” 
I manage to say after awhile. 

“No more looks.” Haney makes a quick motion with his hand and the gun 
disappears. He stands up. I am too surprised to move. 

Morgan growls, “Any more?” 


“Any more, eh?” A thick-set man speaks. His stumpy neck merges into his 
shoulders. He chuckles and flings aside his coat so that, first catching my eye, I see a 
row of brass cartridges in his belt, and then, behind his hip, the butt and bore of a 
long-barreled forty-five. 

War has been declared. I take Haney aside and ask him to give me the gun. 
Emphatically no. Then will he lend it to me? No again. I say, “I’m a committee-man; 
there might be a time when I'll need something to back up an argument. Give it to 
me.” Still no. How I would like to get my hands on it. 

Shon, ever ready to make a speech, tells us we have to organize the colored 
companies. They have been very backward in this movement, and unless they are 
organized they will be used to break up this strike. I am afraid that the colored boys 
regard this revolt as a white man’s war, exclusively. 


I lie on the bunk late at night and think over the events of 


the day. The thought of the memorial service brings sorrow and regret. There was 
something fine, yet degrading about it all. It is something which I shall always keep 
in mind, and something, too, upon which I do not wish to dwell too seriously. 

I turn and look out of the window. A clock strikes twelve. Shadows move swiftly 
across the grass, and there, by the hospital, a squad of soldiers marches toward the 
power-house. 

This is unusual. What does it portend? Are the militia heads planning a coup? I 
should like to pass on this information, but everyone appears to be fast asleep. 

I lean out of the window for half an hour. Each moment and movement increase 
my apprehensions. After awhile drowsiness crowds my impressions. I have been in 
the prison too long to allow the fear of the future to weigh too heavily. I fall into a 
troubled sleep. 


I awake to the scurry of feet, the brushing of a body against my bunk, a great 
hullabaloo in which everyone in the room except myself crowds to the windows to 
look out into the yard. I am not so curious as sullen and disturbed. Sleep leaves very 
reluctantly. 

“What’s this all about?” I ask Young, and I come to a half-sitting position with 
my elbows digging into the pillow. 

“All this?” Young’s arm shoots out on a line with the window. “Take a look out 
there, will you?” 

I awake. Young points far across the yard toward the dining-room. He says, as if 
to himself, “They got Thomson machine-guns with them.” 

I ask, “What is it, anyhow?” 

“There’s a thousand coppers out there,” Morgan informs me. 


“A thousand?” Now I am curious. 

Of course there are not a thousand, but there surely is a great number of them, and 
as I shove my head far out of the window to gain a better view I observe a line of 
these policemen stretching from one end of the gray wall to the other. They 


envelop the yard. They stand in sections of fours and fives. Riot guns are in view. 
Blue-coated, hale and hearty, they present a formidable front. 

“They got the whole damn police force with them,” Shon states. “They ain’t got 
no right to bring bulls in here.” 

This is a point that will not bear discussion. Right or wrong, they are in here. I 
note that we always have a very good understanding of what is right in so far as it 
affects ourselves. 

“To hell with the bulls!” Morgan exclaims. “What do we care about ’em?” And 
then, a bit fearfully, because he knows the first exclamation was for effect only: 
“What’s the idea, anyhow?” 

“The idea?” I laugh, and to my own ears it sounds harsh and dismal. I want to 
blurt out, “The idea is that you’re sunk, lost,” but I busy myself tying my shoes. I am 
very eager to look out into the yard again. 

Now these policemen are seen as pudgy, uneasy men. The sight of them angers 
me. They remind me that, to all intents, we have lost. Presently anger fades and 
curiosity comes in. 

I wonder what it all means? A round-up? 

Now comes the deputy-warden, walking briskly across the yard by the side of a 
colonel of militia. The former appears to be self-satisfied, a trifle vindictive. He has 
shed his coat of paternalism. As he nears a spot underneath the windows I hear him 
say to the colonel: 

“We’ll get the agitators first. We can round most of ’em up right now.” 

I turn to Morgan and say, “Hear that?” 

“Hear what?” Morgan lifts his eyebrows. “I didn’t hear a thing out of the way.” 

“No.” Here is my chance. They have been swinging with the deputy; the deputy 
has been playing with them. The deputy thinks he is going to become the warden; 
some of the prisoners think so; I do not think he is capable of holding the job. I go on 
ironically: “First you were passive-resisters, sort of keeping 


the prison in order while the warden stepped out and the deputy stepped in, now 
you’re a red-hot agitator. A red shirt.” 
“That’s the bunk!” Morgan snorts. I fear he does not like my line of reasoning. 
The colonel, not so nonchalant nor jovial as heretofore, comes nearer the chapel 
steps. Shon, as important as ever, strides out to meet him. Shon’ s face is wreathed in 


smiles. One hand extends for a handshake. But no handshake is forthcoming; the 
smile fades; the extended hand drops; he shrinks back. 

“You!” snaps the colonel, levelling a stiff finger and wagging it in front of Shon’s 
nose. “We want your committee! Get me!” He glares into Shon’s eyes, and Shon, 
shrinking, draws away. The colonel continues: “We’ve got a thousand men out there 
just aching for target practice. They’ll get it, understand, and there’ll be lead flying 
around here unless you do what I’m telling you. We want your committee!” 

“Yes, and hurry! Hurry!” This comes from the deputy. His tone is snippy. 
Expediency has guided him in the past. The future may call for brutality. I am certain 
that he will not be loath to use it. 

But I forget his petulant tone in thinking of the stern command of the colonel. 
“Get your committee.” What is to be done with us? Shall we refuse to go where they 
want to take us? Never before, during this trouble, have I properly asserted myself. 
About this I am going to find out. 


Passive resistance still holds sway. We are to go where we are taken. No 
resistance is to be shown. 

Into the chapel, presently, comes a file of blue-coats, and out of the men 
assembled in the auditorium the committee-members are picked. 

A sub-machine-gun clears a path for us as we are marched across the yard and 
into the corridor that leads into the hole. Here we sit for a few moments, closely 
guarded, until some men from White City are brought over. 


The air is tense, rebellious. Now that we are together, naturally, we begin to 
suspect each other of bad faith. And to prove that we have not given in, but are 
merely temporizing, we decide to stay in this hall until we learn where we are to be 
taken. 

At this time the deputy rushes forward to reassure us. He stands in the doorway, 
his head shaking back and forth as usual, the while his hands, fingers apart, push the 
air. 

“You'll all be alright,” he tells us. “You'll be settled after awhile.” 

“Yeah,” growls a fellow nearby. “We’ll be settled alright.” 

“You will,” says the deputy, wrinkling his forehead as if to convey the impression 
that we are spoiling our chances of being settled. “You are going to the prison farm.” 

That sounds good. Truly we all thought we were to be railroaded or settled in an 
insane asylum. So we settle down to await the trip. 

A convict from the deputy’s office comes into the hall with two cartons of 
cigarettes, and to each of us he gives two packages. After the cigarettes, seemingly 
as a matter of course, come the handcuffs. In pairs we are manacled and shunted out 


into the yard, across it, through the line of policemen, until we stand on the road 
leading to the stockade gate and the outside world. Two covered trucks await us. 

I cannot lull the suspicion which drums inside me. Where are we really going? 
The talk about the farm may have been lies. So anxious are they to drive us out of 
the prison that I suspect future violence. But then I am so weary of the prison, its 
smells, its filth, that I would gladly go anywhere to escape the grind for a few days. 
So, then, shrugging my shoulders, I ask what does it matter where we go? 

While we wait beside the trucks a guard fetches some drinking-bowls. Another 
guard, puffing and snorting, rounds the cellblock with a steaming can of coffee. This 
leads me to think we 


are to be shot off somewhere and left to rot. When they are nicest, then we can 
expect the worst. 

To gain a better seat in the truck I tell Pat Keeney, who is handcuffed to me, to 
linger awhile over his coffee. When the big truck nearly fills we two clamber in and 
sit so that we are enabled to look out and down the road. 

The truck now rumbles under me, and at once purrs with a note that is a clarion 
call. A great exhilaration fills me. Suddenly the troubles of the past fall away and I 
care nothing — nothing at all — for the turmoil and dissatisfaction I leave behind. 

We are leaving! Pat nudges me and cries, “Away we go!” And surely it is so. I 
thrill to a great satisfaction, a sense of lightness and freedom. The road runs away 
from me. The cellblocks grow smaller. The grim, beetling doorway with its 
bastioned tower above opens. J am away! 


This inflood, tumultuous, instantaneous, complete and vivid... smoke, fragrance 
of flowers... smell of asphalt... Glorious and upheaving I blink and ripple inside 
with life and laughter. A great, delicious jolliness courses through me. I am in the 
world of people — autos, women, buildings, the neverending roar of life — and 
before me is the shining wetness of the road ahead. I am challenged to look back at 
the prison, but I do not heed the dare. I might awake, wretched and disillusioned, to 
find it all a dream. 

My eyes blink rapidly. The roar of the motor is as the call of the drums; the sweep 
of the wind has the lure of the trumpet; the sounds of busy life stir me as only life 
can stir a man released from prison. No longer do I only see life, but I smell it, feel it 
stirring in my blood. It fills me with a splendid amazement. 

Could all the lovely moments of life be pressed into one, this one would not bring 
the wild shock of gladness that embraces me now. A mucky weight is flung from my 
body. I am away, roaring down the road, careless of what the future holds, out 


in the world for the first time in six years, and I know I shall cherish this feeling for 
many and many a day. 

The wind snuggles close to the truck in which we so swiftly travel over the road, 
and we go past the stir of the city into a quietness that is heavenly. So clean is the air 
that I gulp it greedily, and cannot decide whether or not I should close my eyes. 

Pat keeps a cigarette glowing. He chains them on end, so no sooner does one burn 
down to its extremity than he lights another and new one from the burning end of the 
old one. His eyes glow, his lips part, delight is in every line of his soft features. 

“Lookit!” he cries. He nudges me. “Lookit!” His excitement is contagious. His 
hands shake so that the chain on the handcuff rattles and there is a series of sharp 
tugs at my wrist. 

And so I must look. On the fields a band of sheep nibble placidly, and some little 
ones cuddle close to the big ones. True, sheep would be nothing to fancy at other 
times, but now I am in a new world that unfolds wonders. I feel as everything that 
lives must feel, and I am immediately sorry for the tiny lamb, for it bleats most 
piteously, and tries so hard to keep up with its mother. 

Forest and field glide by. Never, I imagine, could I tire of riding through this 
marvellous countryside. Delight grips me; there is a fullness of heart as of an 
unutterable desire to give thanks. I heed not the trucks, with their loads of soldiers 
and guards, which follow behind. Their menace is not for me. So charmed am I that I 
have eyes for nothing but the panorama unfolding. 

Bungalow and cottage flash by. Women rock placidly on the verandas, knitting or 
sewing. They lift their eyes just a bit wearily as the truck whizzes past. Children, 
seeming ever so tiny, and so like dolls, run here and there in play. They wave to us, 
and seem very, very sorry that we do not return the greeting but leave them behind 
without even taking note of 


their intent to be jolly. But then they cannot know that we are handcuffed. 

Is it not all entrancing? The days I shall spend in prison hereafter will be filled 
with these memories. 

Pat keeps up a bubbling flow of talk. When we go through a small town he leans 
far out to view better a girl who walks along the pavement swinging a beaded bag. 
Pat’s eyes laugh, and far up on his flushed cheeks come wrinkles that point to the 
imps in his eyes. His countenance takes on a reckless insouciance. 

“Hello! sweet one,” he exclaims. And when the girl looks up, and nods in a 
surprised way, Pat snuggles his elbow into the lower part of my ribs and gives it a 
shake. “There’s a nice broad for you, James,” he offers gleefully. 

I laugh more than the event should warrant, but this is because laughter is ever on 
the surface; and when I am tempted to try and catch the girl’s eye myself, it is this 
same laughter that prevents it. 


But now my laughter stops short. My heart sinks. Do I hear aright? I am alarmed 
at this dismal news. 

“We’re pretty near there,” a fellow says. “Yep.” He is vastly eager to retail his 
knowledge. “Over there,” and he sweeps his arm around to a cluster of low 
buildings, “is the prison farm cow barns. Over there — no, behind those trees there 
— there’s where they bury the dead ones, stiffs.” 

Nice thought. He would talk about dead ones. 

His voice shuts off as we turn into a side road. Then we go through a high, 
barbed-wire fence into a rutty road which winds through what I believe to be a 
pasture. All at once, it appears, we shoot from underneath a cluster of trees and come 
to a stop before a high red building. We are at the prison farm. 

I looked out, somewhat dismayed. Everybody in the truck talks at once. Some 
stand up, and because the truck tips to one side the benches topple over. While we 
try to straighten them 


out, and await the order to leave the truck, I look over the countryside. 


A wide sweep of ground meets my eye. Far in the distance, amid a cluster of 
trees, a white farmhouse snuggles contentedly. From the edge of the timber that 
meets the blue of the sky comes the wind, not in puffs, but sure and strong. 

To the right of the prison buildings men with gray jeans and straw hats hoe the 
ground. They work in groups, and sometimes they stop to play like children, their 
brown bodies and sun-bleached hair tumbling over and over the ground. I envy them 
their brown bodies. 

What a contrast, this, to the life of the prison with its forbidding interior! Is not 
this the ideal prison life? These men are prisoners, for sure, but they are being given 
a chance to live and breathe, to remain strong and healthy. For them a prison 
sentence is not a physical and moral degeneration, but a regeneration of life and 
spirit. I feel a tremendous jealousy creep into my heart, and the past years, filthy 
with prison smells, cramped quarters, arise to mock me and flood me with bitterness. 

So filled with this am I that it is out of the truck and into the building I am before 
I contemplate my position with clarity. 

I stand within the building, in a mess hall, the lower part of which is covered with 
tables, and around the sides of the hall large windows give a sweep to daylight and 
fresh air. Everything is so clean, and there is such an air of freedom that I am 
transported. A man in civilian clothes fumbles at my wrists. I look up to meet a 
cheerful face and to hear a voice saying pleasantly: 

“Glad to get these off, ain’t you, boy?” 

I answer, “You bet!” for I cannot help being polite to him. There is nothing of the 
surly, contemptuous grossness of the other guards in his manner, and so I| grant that 


he harbors me no ill-will. I say further, “This is a clean place, ain’t it?” 


“You said it. We keep it clean. This ain’t the penitentiary, and this place ain’t run 
by the warden you fellows have got. You’ll be treated right in this place. There you 
are!” 

The handcuff lock snaps open. I move away chafing my wrists. 

A man leads us over to where a meal awaits us. He is a nervous, shifty-eyed 
individual in the fifties or thereabouts with a wide mouth and a crooked smile. When 
he speaks, his mouth twists and holds the position of a deflated toy balloon. Yet he 
appears to be anxious to show his intention of dealing fairly with us. 

He says, “You’ve had some hard knocks, boys, and I know it.” He lays his hands 
on the table-edge, and leans forward. “But,” very impressive, “if you'll give me a 
square deal I’ll give you one. That’s fair enough, ain’t it? This ain’t the pen, and ’'m 
not like your warden. I treat my boys like I treat my own children. But I’ve got to 
lock you up.” 

There is a growl at this statement. While the growl continues I go over the 
superintendent’s statement, especially the one about treating us like his own children. 
That sounds a bit too far-fetched. 

“IT know how it is,” he goes on smiling, “but that’s the orders. We’ve only got a 
wire fence around this place, so well, use your own judgment. Maybe you’re 
hungry.” He starts to move away. “Go ahead and eat.” 

He appears to be sincere. Before we finish the meal he fetches the deputy-warden 
of the place to our tables and introduces him to us. The proceeding causes my 
suspicions to fade. It may be, though, that we come from the penitentiary with a bad 
name and the officials here, if not afraid of our presence among them, are decidedly 
uneasy. 

Our group, about forty in all, is too tired and thankful to be away from the prison 
to express themselves. Later, when the novelty has worn off, and, with eyes seeking 
weakness, they become aware of their own power, they might go to any lengths 


to assert themselves. Now they feel important, but cautiously important. 

My nervous energy is exhausted. So I wearily move into line as our group is led 
down a hallway, up a flight of stairs, through a huge dormitory. 

My heart scurries. What is this? Down at the end of the room, where the lead-man 
stops, we encounter an iron door; and above this door, in yellow lettering, are the 
ominous words: “Correction Cells.” 

At once I have a mental image of the correction-cells, or the hole, in the old 
prison; small, gloomy cells, bulging strait-jackets. Is this such another hole? Are we 
to be locked in solitary confinement? I should like to find out about this quickly. 


With some dismay, and with stiffening curiosity, I watch the iron door swing open 
and the line of men wind inward. For myself, I cannot restrain eagerness. I peer 
forward and try to catch a glimpse of what lies ahead. But I can see nothing; and it is 
only when I am through the iron door and inside the building that I discover the 
place to be a small cell-block, five tiers high and seven cells to a tier, set at the end 
of the dormitory. 

Being an opportunist for the moment I scurry around and pick out a cell which 
faces the fields. Now this is my cell. 

And what a cell it is! It is new, freshly-painted, almost twice as large as the old 
cells in the prison. The fixtures are white and glistening. Large windows opposite 
give me a view of the countryside. 

I breathe easier, relax. Within me there sings a jaunty air. I had come prepared to 
find cells similar to the ones in the penitentiary, and now I gladly acknowledge that 
they do not resemble them in any way. Ideal! I flop down on the bunk with a 
contented sigh, and so exhausted am I that I fall into a deep, dreamless sleep. 


Chapter Thirty-One 


COME days that pass swiftly and which are filled with strengthening calm. The 
sense of being alone in a cell that is both roomy and clean is invigorating. Again 
comes the urge to do, to think, to write and study. My old and battered typewriter, 
always struggling to follow me in my travels, arrives at my cell door and I begin an 
intensive course in short-story writing. 

Because the food is both plentiful and good I gain in health, weight, and 
assurance. Both day and night a breeze comes in through the opened windows. 
Morning and afternoon we go down to a room on the first floor to exercise for half 
an hour. 

Bad news seeps in from the penitentiary. Two men were shot and killed by the 
militia who are now in charge there. Too, the officials charge that the penitentiary 
fire was incendiary, part of a plot to escape. 

Firing the cell-blocks would not give anyone a better chance to escape; in fact, it 
would hinder the accomplishment of such a plan. If a body of men planned to 
escape, success would be facilitated by a quick dash in which there was little or no 
confusion, and, further, the type of men who would hazard an escape are not the type 
who would set fire to the cell-block in which eight hundred men were locked at the 
time. 

But why should I give this much thought? I am living for the day only. Now I sit 
on the bunk playing checkers with Morgan, next door. Exasperated because, when I 
come to a climax of a series of moves which will net me two men or more, he claims 
he is not on the numbers and I claim he is on, I give 


it up. I cannot prove he is wrong unless I go over the game step by step, number by 
number. 

I cannot show him, for he is in the next cell. This longdistance checker-playing 
has its disadvantages. 

A one-eyed fellow who wears a sloppy gray suit and a slouch hat, and who has 
been watching our game from the outside of the screen, tells me that I am right and 
Morgan is wrong. This is some consolation. I am glad somebody agrees with me. I 
think this one is a convict, a trusty, perhaps, so I say, a bit abruptly: 

“What’s your job around here, bud?” 

“Me?” He laughs, and to his face comes a grimace that is half a smile and half a 
sneer. “I’m a guard — that is, I’m s’posed to be one. Don’t know whether [Il cut her 
or not.” 

“A guard?” I hesitate a moment. There is a wild, troubled look in his one good 
eye, but that may be because he has only one to do the work of two. Softer I go on, 


“You’ve just come to work, did you?” 

“Yep.” He grows confidential, and after he jams some tobacco in a stubby black 
pipe and puffs a few times he excuses himself for being a guard. 

He does it in a roundabout way, but the impression is there. He says, “I worked 
here about four years ago, but I quit her. Went to farmin’. This las’ year, drought an’ 
all, busted me wide open. Now a man can’t buy a job fer love er money. Times 1s 
tough outside.” 

“Times are tough,” I comment. 

“Tough?” He leans inward, and holds the stem of his pipe against his lower teeth. 
“They got men gandy-dancin’, slavin, on the road fer twenty-seven an’ a half cents 
an hour. By gad...” 

There is more, much more, of this, and he ends with a tirade against the 
prohibition act. He blames the Volstead Act for all of the nation’s ills, for the 
prevailing poverty, and, of course, for his inability to make his farm pay. While he 
talks I study him. 

There is something of the maniac about him; about the swift 


jerk of his head, the fidgety movements of his fingers, the half-silly, half-wise grin. 
When the men in the lower tiers of cells become too loud in debate I note that he 
growls angrily. 

I say to myself, “A bad actor, this one, and yellow as hell.” So I allow him to run 
down and then, upon the pretext of washing, turn my back upon him. 

He is now in the empty cell on my right. I hear him bouncing up and down, or so 
it seems, on the bed-springs. Then it seems as if he lifts the bed up and lets it drop on 
the floor. 

I listen, curious, speculative, a good bit proud of my deductions. He must be 
crazy. The jerking and rattling of the bedsprings continue. Comes a sharp click, as if 
something breaks under a strain. 

This is a bit unusual, though not engagingly so, therefore I watch the guard as he 
shuffles out of the cell, and follow his jerky movements as he slinks down the range. 

The newspapers come shortly afterwards and they bring word of another near-riot 
at the penitentiary. Guards fire into the crowded cell-block. One man is critically 
wounded, two others less seriously wounded. 

From the reports, I gather that the conditions at the prison are far from being 
settled. Charges and counter-charges fly thick and fast. But again I ask myself why I 
should worry about it at all. I decide to finish a short-story I have just begun. 


Sometimes the days are so short they alarm me, and bring the fear that I shall be 
unable to finish what I am doing before we are transferred back to the prison. We 


shall go back, of that there is little doubt, although the officials here try to tell us we 
are to stay. 

To-day there is a hint that something is amiss. Already, since supper-time, the 
cell-block has been visited by the deputy-warden and the superintendent. These two 
now go into the empty cell 


next door and come out whispering. When they discover that I am watching them 
they walk away. 

I wonder about this, and, later, watch for developments. Presently, when the night 
guards come in, the superintendent goes into the screened area that is the guard room 
and these three talk in whispers. 

I knock on the wall and draw Morgan’s attention. When he gives me an 
answering knock I say, guardedly, ““What’s the gaff?” 

“Gaff?” 

“Yes, all this hullabaloo.” 

“I’m damned if I—” Morgan cuts short his sentence because the superintendent 
comes into the corridor. 

The superintendent goes into a cell. Later he comes out licking and biting his lips. 
He is angry. His eyes dart along the corridor, go to the floor, to the ceiling, to the 
cell-tops. 

“Well,” he says heavily, talking now to the night guard, “you just go ’round and 
tell these guys if it ain’t back in fifteen minutes they’re gunna lose a lot 0’ meals.” 
He gives the guard an impatient shove. 

I begin to wonder what is missing. What did he mean when he said, “If it ain’t 
back”? If what ain’t back? Whatever can it be? It appears that the trouble-center is in 
the empty cell next door. In this place they keep old shoes, and coats and trousers. 
There is nothing there, however, that is worth stealing. 

No, it can hardly be something that has been stolen; not from the cell, in any 
event. But Iam convinced that something is wrong, so I stand close to the screen and 
keep a vigilant eye. 

The superintendent paces nervously up and down the guard room. I feel that he 
waits for somebody. True enough, after a sharp rap on the outside door and a 
pounding of feet, six or more guards troop into the cell-block. And yet, with their 
entry, I am not so concerned about what they do as I am concerned about why I 
know nothing about it. 


Sheepishly three new arrivals stand about and await orders. Evidently they do not 
relish the job that confronts them, for they lounge against the screen and go about as 
if they were already tired. The superintendent is in a vile temper. 


“Get on the job!” he exclaims, looking around with wide eyes and tightening lips. 
“Don’t stand lookin’ at me!” 

“Where’ll we start?” a guard asks, juggling a bunch of keys. 

“Start?” His face reddens, his eyeballs stick out. He almost screams, “Start here! 
Start anywhere! Start at the top and go down.” 

Frisk! I hold a mental reckoning of the things I have in the cell. Nothing 
contraband. As I swiftly poke among my stuff to make sure I overlook nothing, the 
night guard stops at Morgan’s cell. 

I hear him say, a bit foolishly, “Someone took the, er, leg offa bed in the empty 
cell. We’ve got to get it back.” This, then is what they look for. Already they are 
opening doors up above. 

Well, I have not got it, that is sure. And if I had it, I do not know what I could use 
it for. The legs of the-beds are flat pieces of steel about a quarter of an inch thick, 
three inches wide, and maybe fourteen inches long. A bed leg would be a fine 
enough weapon at close quarters. And yet I fail to understand why a man would be 
foolish enough to take off the bed leg without making some effort to conceal the 
loss. I am certain that there is something about this deal that I do not understand at 
all. 

When the guard who talks to Morgan finishes there I stop him and ask, quite 
innocently, “What in the world are they looking for?” 

“A bed leg,” he answers, and he glances at me suspiciously. ““We’ve got to find it, 
or else.” My smile, besides heating his suspicion, makes him angry. He bawls, “If 
you ve got it turn it in. There won’t be nothing said about it.” 

“What would I be doing with a bed leg?” 


“How’d I know? Someone’s got it.” 

“And that someone,” I tell him laughingly, “isn’t me.” 

“That’s just it,” he says testily. “Nobody’s got it. Us guards will be walking the 
range some night an’ get crowned. Then what?” 

Of course I do not know then what, but it strikes me that if a few of them were 
crowned once in awhile they would not be so apt to crown anybody else in a hurry. 
This is no laughing matter to him, however, for he goes off in a huff. 

Cell-doors bang, and up above someone bemoans the fact that he has to put all of 
his belongings in order. It is not long before the guards come down to our range. 

A bandy-legged fellow who wears corduroy jeans and a tearful, pleading 
countenance stops before my cell. “If you’ve got that thing,” he begs, “lemme have it 
so’s I kin go home. Pass it right out here.” 

“Not me,” I tell him. “I don’t know what you’re looking for.” 

“We'll see,” remarks another, joining the bandy-legged one. 


I am taken out into the corridor, and they run their hands over my clothing, into 
my pockets, even into the rim of my cap, though I do not know how anyone could 
cram the leg of a bed into a cap-band. When they finish with my person they go into 
the cell and fling the mattress on the floor, jump on it, turn it upside down, shove it 
under the bowl. Next comes a scrutiny of my typewriter, a look into the bowls, a 
glance at the walls. 

“I can’t find a damned thing,” one says, and he wipes the sweat from his 
forehead. 

The other, the one with the corduroy jeans, says, “Boyee, if yer’ve got that thing 
turn it over, will yer? I gotta get me to home.” 

“What thing?” 

“What is— yes— what—” The bandy-legged one stops and frowns and turns a 
puzzled countenance toward his partner. “What’s this thing they’re lookin’ fer?” he 
asks in a hoarse whisper. 


A man upstairs, who is riled, it seems, because they flung his stuff about, shouts 
ironically, “Why doncha give the screw the leg of the bed an’ let him go home to his 
wife an’ kids?” 

“That’s right,” another adds. “If you can’t find a bed leg, why give him one of 
your own.” 

“Cut that out right now!” a guard snaps. 

Certainly, I think, they are losing patience. The bed-leg episode to them is a very 
serious affair. They all congregate in the guard room after a fruitless search and try to 
appear energetic and vigilant. The superintendent comes bustling toward them. 

He barks, “Didn’t find it, eh?” 

There comes a dismal shaking of heads. It appears to be very good team-work. 

“No?” The superintendent kicks the screen, twists his lips into that toy-balloon 
curve, nods at each guard in turn. “You'll work all night,” he informs them. “Till 
twelve, anyhow,” he amends. “And as you go along the ranges let these birds know 
that they’Il start eating when that bed leg comes back! Not before.” 

He slams the door behind him and leaves us. Morgan begins a garrulous account 
of what kind of a fool the man is who broke off the leg of the bed. His tone has a 
whining effect, so that it irritates me. Instead of lessening the tension it creates more, 
for it is all too plainly an avowal that he is not guilty and someone else is. 

The guards patrol the tiers with guns swinging from their hips. To the remarks, 
mostly sarcastic, that float out into the hall from above and below, they only tighten 
their lips and glower. They resent this act which causes them to work overtime; more 
so, perhaps, because they know we derive some pleasure from keeping them here. It 
would take much to make us forget that they are the captors and we are the captives. 


After the lights go out, and far into the night, I still note their pacings, see them 
glaring into each cell they pass, hear the swishing of the leather gun-holsters as they 
glide along the 


ranges. And, after all, I own up that I am anxious to know what the morrow will 
bring. 


The threat of starving us they put into execution. For five days we do not eat at 
all. There is nothing that we can do about it, for we are locked behind bars. Groaning 
and growling continues until, at times, it breaks out into a savage roar. 

Everyone refuses to eat the thin slice of bread which they put in the cells. We will 
not eat until they feed us the regular prison menu. Maybe we are not doing right, yet 
there is little justice in punishing the group for something that one has done. 

Each day the guard force augments. At present they have two guards to each tier. 
The howls increase. Now it is that I listen, hungry, tense, pacing up and down the 
cell with curses blistering my lips. 

Soon there will be an explosion. There is no escaping it. 

Beds begin banging against the floor. To do this we lift the bed up a foot or more 
and then let it drop against the floor. Pans, scraped against the bars, add to the din. 
Here’s a shout: 

“When do we eat?” 

Yes, that is it. When do we eat? A man on the first tier suggests that, if we are to 
die of starvation, we might as well die right now. 

The guards become frightened. They dart here and there with guns in their hands. 
The one-eyed fellow who spoke to me a few days ago runs up and down the range in 
his stockinged feet. He has a long-barreled revolver clutched in his fist. 

“Don’t starve!” someone screams above the din. “Make ’em pay dear for this. 
Smash the bowls.” 

“Let ’er go!” someone shouts. “Say the word.” 

I quit walking and sit in thought. Should I follow this lead? If the bowls are 
broken there will be no place in which to wash, and, really, we harm ourselves more 
than we harm the State. I cannot see the use of this plan. 

Now someone says we ought to take the beds off and ram 


them through the door. A better idea, this. Once out in the corridor— What then? No, 
that cannot be done, for the beds are welded to the frames. A great pounding 
continues. Excitement, and a determination to do something, fills the air. 

“Let ’er go!” a man screams. “All together.” 


Through the bedlam there is constant racket. The one-eyed guard comes scooting 
by my cell, stops abruptly in front of Sam’s door. 

“Drop it!” he barks. 

I look out. He stands there, this one-eyed guard, with his gun resting on the screen 
above the lock. His body crouches, his head screws down into his shoulder-blades, 
his whole face is aquiver. 

An explosion! It rocks the block, whistles, claps, and is followed by a long moan. 
My ears ring. My body jumps, quivers. So thunderstruck am I from the force of the 
explosion, reverberating through the small inclosure, that I stare sideways at the 
guard outside Sam’s cell. 

The officer is almost down on his knees, his one good eye ranging along the gun- 
barrel, his other hand, upraised, shakes back and forth. 

“Yer won't fall, eh, you son-of-a-bitch, you!” he breathes hoarsely. “Take another 
bullet!” 

The gun jerks up, and snaps back against the screen. A red spurt and a crash stuns 
me, and after it, in the pause of the moment’ that seems to hang in eternity, I hear the 
thud of a falling body. 

“Dead!” my mind cries. “Dead!” I know it, and do not dispute my first thought. 
And yet it does not frighten me, but fills me with a vast, explosive anger. Here is a 
man, helpless, unarmed, locked behind bars — and they shoot him in cold blood! 

I recoil. My turn? 

“And you!” It is the one-eyed fellow who speaks, he who so cold-bloodedly 
murdered Sam. His face twitches on one side 


only, and his body moves back and forth before my cell so that the gun — which he 
pokes through the bars — swings in a crazy way. His eye flames and shivers. 

“You’re a smart bastard!” he mouths, and he shows his yellow teeth. “A fine- 
lookin’ corpse you’d make.” 

His big body brushes back and forth against the screen. The bore of the gun 
grows larger, larger — so large that, as it meets my eye, it is a giant chasm, and the 
finger behind it moves relentlessly backward. 

The trigger stretches to the breaking-point. It will go off any second. There will 
be an explosion, a stab of flame, a bullet searing flesh... and then it will be all over. 
Yet I am not afraid — not now. But I know that I shall be afraid afterwards. 

Crash! From downstairs comes another shot. And yet another, and more, so that 
the shots seem to come very closely. What is this? Do they turn this place into a 
slaughter-house? Will they murder us all? That gun — it hypnotizes me so that I 
cannot take my eyes from the large bore of it. The guard behind it makes gurgling 
noises in his throat. Well, let him get it over with. 


Not so. Another guard rushes along the corridor. When he nears my cell he slows 
down, and through the tears that flow down his cheeks and along his lips he 
mumbles: 

“For God’s sake! don’t shoot any more of these boys! Please!” He lays his fingers 
on the arm of the one-eyed guard — cautiously, at first — and pulls downward. “For 
Jesus’ sake, let’s get out 0’ here!” 

The gun-barrel scrapes the screen as it draws backward, and so swiftly do these 
two men go down the range that their leaving is only a blur of cloth and a slither of 
feet. So vivid, and so clear-etched is the picture of this guard standing before my cell 
with madness in his eye that it leaves reluctantly. It is only after he has left, and the 
corridor is bare, that I comprehend it all. 


My hands shake, my legs quiver, my head is too heavy for my shoulders. 

Free for the moment of the danger of being killed, I now begin to wonder how 
many others, besides the fellow next door, have been murdered. I think there were at 
least a dozen shots fired. 

I rage inwardly. These murders (I shall always call them such) like all prison 
murders, will be explained and condoned. Some story will be concocted for public 
consumption, and the truth and the lies will be so closely interwoven that those who 
read will be privileged to believe what they will. 

They will not believe that murder has been committed. Murder! Think you that 
when a man is behind bars of steel and another man, on the outside, shoves a gun 
through the bars and sends a bullet into his guts or brain that it is not murder? And if 
the guard did not intend to kill him, surely he could have wounded him — though 
neither was necessary. 

A man down below screams out, “Come down here and shoot me 

“Shoot him!” Feet stamp down the stairs. “We'll shoot him quick enough. 
Where’s he at?” 

“No. For God’s sake, no!” a guard screams. 

Two guards come rushing past my cell. The one-eyed fellow leads, and behind 
him, as if intent on grabbing his coat-tail, runs another guard. Surely, I think, the 
place has gone mad. The world is crazy. 

The one-eyed individual drifts around the corner and slows down as he nears my 
cell. His gun describes an arc as he grins and says, “Let’s go down and kill Tuffy. 
He’s bin sayin’ a hell of a lot.” 

“Don’t do it,” pleads the other. 

They both look down toward the small guard room the door of which flies open at 
this time. Into the hallway strides the superintendent, the deputy, the assistant- 
deputy, and a smaller man who wears a dirty khaki jacket and a pair of overalls. 


1°? 


A fellow in a cell on the third tier tries to claim the superintendent’s attention. 

“T got no time,” he mumbles hysterically. “I ain’t got a wall aroun’ this place.” He 
draws his hand around the screen outside the cell, pokes toward the outside wall. 
“There’s the wall. I gotta shoot, that’s all.” 

“Lemme get outa this!” an old guard cries as he rushes through the gate. “I can’t 
stand it. I’ve got a fam—” 

“Open up and let him out!” snaps the superintendent. 

“Whattle we do?” asks another, a red-faced fellow who holds his hand under his 
armpit. His eyes bulge frightfully. ““There’s bin three shot already.” 

“Let ’em lie,” the superintendent tells him. “We’ll prob’ly tend to ’em after 
awhile. But shoot every damn one of ’em that makes a crooked move. Go on!” 

He wheels and takes a nervous hold on the khaki sleeve of the man who 
accompanies him. I think he must be a man of some importance. There is a marked 
air of deference in the superintendent’s conduct toward him. “Up there. Right this 
way.” 

They pass underneath. From the stairway rises the swift patter of their feet. Next 
door, where Sam lies dead, these two, the superintendent and the smaller one, stop 
and look in. 

“Coroner,” says the superintendent, “here he 1s.” 

The one called coroner says, “Yes, I see,” and he nods moodily. “Guess he’s dead. 
I'd call it, er, er, justifiable homicide.” He looks around, peers into my cell. “Where’s 
the other guy?” he asks. 

“No others,” hastily puts in the superintendent. “No others. A few shots fired to, 
er, scare ’em. This one — he was halfway through the cell. See! He had his bed off 
the hinges and—” 

“T understand fully,” the coroner mumbles. “I'll put in my report. If you wanta see 
it ’fore I turn it in, why — you know.” He glances into the superintendent’s eyes, 
higher to his forehead, then brings his eyes level again. They strike down the range, 


these two, in complete accord. They understand each other well. 

Halfway down the stairs they pause to whisper, but I cannot make out what is 
being said. 

It makes little difference to me. A great lassitude comes to me. I sit with my eyes 
on the corridor outside. It is hard to disengage my mind, though, in some moments, it 
seems that my brain does not belong to my body at all, but floats above it and out of 
reach. The present will not detach itself from the past, and through all my thoughts, 
however incoherent, there runs the sound of an explosion and a piercing, drawn-out 
moan. 

As I watch the corridor some live thing crawls along the range from the adjacent 
cell, and gaining momentum, unrolls into a ribbon-like trail that moves convexed 


toward the crack in the cement. The light in the corridor shines into it, and makes the 
top of this thing a dark red, ever changing as it gathers the dust of the corridor. 

And now it is a pool, settling into the middle of the corridor, widening ever, 
licking up the dust, crowding and clutching the dark stream which runs into it. 

It is blood. I should have known. Always it is blood; this time the blood of a man 
shot down mercilessly as one might shoot a wild beast. No, this is wrong; a wild 
beast would have been given some chance. 

I do not know whether to lie with my head toward the back of the cell or with my 
head so placed that I can watch the corridor. Each moment I expect to hear another 
fusillade of shots, the groan of one dying, the screams of the wounded. My head 
pounds. Nothing matters much. 

A vast depression fills the passing moments. Thoughts flit through my mind, and 
yet I cannot grasp them and weave them into a pattern that fits the substance. I 
regard cynically the guards who slide along the corridor, their shoulders twitching 
nervously, their hands gripping pistol-butts. 

Night comes on. They become fitful shadows. 


Often have I wondered at the vehemence of one who hated another, and wondered 
why this could be so. But now I know the emotion of hate, feel it coursing through 
my blood with every giant thud that plays against my temples. It is but a step from 
hate to revenge. Revenge... I think about it, and value the plans, though I know they 
will not be realized. Yet they are dreams... revenge dreams. 

They have not moved the dead man. He has been lying there over four hours now. 
Maybe this is the moment they have chosen to move him. 

Downstairs I hear the outside lock click. Four guards troop through the door. One, 
who takes up the rear, carries a stretcher, furled and slung over his shoulder. 

I await their coming. Restless, I come to a sitting position and light a cigarette. I 
do not want to miss this crowning act of official bestiality. 

Upon the heels of a jingling of keys comes the grating of a door in swing. Soon 
two men come out of the cell with a body lying on a stretcher. The legs straddle so 
that the feet stick out over the end of the stretcher and nearly touch the wooden 
handles. The body jerks up and down. Sam’s wet head bangs against the screen. 

“Mind his head,” warns the one in the rear. 

“Ho, ho, ho! His head,” says the man with the front end of the stretcher. “He 
couldn’t feel it if you hit it with a sledgehammer.” 

There is a chorus of nervous, throaty chuckles. 

Sam is gone. He could not feel it if he was hit with a sledgehammer. There is 
consolation in knowing that he cannot feel pain or thumps. He cannot feel, he cannot 
hate; he has not to live and feel the degenerate hand of State officialdom. He is away 


and far from it all. No, if he was hit on the head with a sledge he would not feel it a 
bit. 

I lie back and feel the heat of the blankets, feel the warmth of my breath and 
body. Sooner or later I, too, shall be cold 


and unfeeling, and the best of it — I have died too often to worry. Have I not died a 
thousand deaths in the past six years? What matters it, then, if a man dies quickly, 
speeding on into oblivion in an instant? Better, perhaps, to go that way than to go by 
inches. 

As I lie with my head close to the screen, my back leaning against a pillow and 
my hands clamped behind my neck, I can hear the chirp of a cricket, the croak of a 
frog, the startled, bothered tweet of a sparrow, and voices, whispering, for since the 
lights have been turned out, two guards have been sitting in chairs at the end of the 
range. A spittoon lies between their feet. A ring of gobbish stuff is around it. The 
one-eyed fellow talks. Perhaps he thinks we are all asleep. 

“They'd give it to you right enough, wouldn’t they?” he demands, clearing his 
throat afterwards. 

The other guard, after moving his leg and spitting into the cuspidor, says that he 
thinks they would. He refers to us. 

“Well,” savagely, “give it to them. Damn them! Bore into ’em! I’d shoot one so 
damned quick it’d make your eyes blink!” 

“You did,”’ the other reminds him in an envious-tinged tone. 

“Yes, an’ I'd do it again. Listen. Ten years back, er a little more, I hadda brother 
killed by a convict. Maybe you heard ab—” 

“No. I never heard. In the pen, eh?” 

“Sure.” The one-eyed man has trouble keeping down his voice. “A swell kid he 
was, too. He had some words with this con, an’ the dirty rat waits till he gets in the 
mess-hall an’ puts a knife clean through the kid brother. I was workin’, had a team 
out when they brung him home. They wouldn’t let me in the pen or I'd ’a’ planted 
the dirty louse that did it. Yeah.” Hardness creeps into his voice, and some pride. “I 
was jus’ waitin’ fer one of these cons to make a peep. They did.” 

I stir. I move. By an effort I keep myself down underneath the blankets. Is it 
possible, I ask myself, that this is the reason 


for the shooting? A spark shoots to my brain, threatens to burst into a ball of fire and 
explode. 

Did not I hear the one-eyed guard banging about in the cell where the bed leg is 
missing? He seemed to be straining at something. And then came that sharp click, as 


if something broke under a strain. What is there in a cell to break other than a bed 
leg? 

Now that I have learned that this guard had a brother killed in the penitentiary, I 
begin to suspect there 1s something more to this than appears on the surface. Is it 
possible that this one broke off the bed leg knowing this would cause a disturbance, 
and this, in turn, would give him the opportunity to pay off an old score? It may be 
so. 

But it all seems like fiction, and is probably the work of a disordered mind. And 
yet, in rebuttal, the officials could not find the bed leg even after a thorough search. 
It would be impossible for any of us to hide it, and it would be almost impossible for 
any of us to stay in an empty cell long enough to break it off. I convince myself that 
it is the one-eyed fellow who broke off the leg. 

It is enough to know that this murder is not the outcome of a convict’s act, but the 
fiendish work of a guard who shaped events so that he could work revenge upon 
helpless men caged behind bars. 

I brood over the day’s events. Steve Jensen has a bullet in his chest. They kept 
him in the cell after treatment. Two other men have slight wounds. Sam is dead. 

Snatches of sleep come dawdling. Again I hear the explosion, and then the 
ghastly moan. Life was dragged out of Sam very hard. A square-shooter, was Sam... 
They always murder the good ones. 


Chapter Thirty-Two 


THE days pass in maddening monotony. Always there are guards pacing up and 
down the ranges, peeping into the cells, snapping out orders. The nights are longest, 
for with an empty stomach and a mind dwelling upon the immediate surroundings, it 
is hard to sleep. 

Now we are being fed twice a day. We receive two slices of bread. Although I 
cannot see the use of starving piecemeal, I cannot very well refuse to take the bread 
when everyone else takes it. 

For a week after the shooting we were given one slice of bread only, but the week 
after that it was raised to two slices. 

I am cheered to hear that we shall eat a regular meal to-day. I doubt it, though, 
and pace up and down the cell with my hands locked behind my back, my chin 
lowered so that it digs into my breastbone. 

Suddenly I become angry at myself. What is the use of writing, planning, 
studying? From moment to moment we live at the whim of a petty guard or pompous 
official. Damned, sordid hypocrites all, who whine about their wives and children, 
clutch their jobs as a mewling infant grabs and slobbers a nipple, and whimper and 
snivel in the face of authority. 

I think of the two men of our group who tried to hang themselves. Chet Moran 
tried it. I think he was not trying so hard, and was merely drawing attention to his 
frame of mind. 

I walk on. 

Below, I hear the slamming of the iron door. For this reason 


I stop walking and listen. My ears catch the s/ap-slap of footsteps. Now comes a 
round-shouldered fellow with bent head. 

I wonder who he is and for what he comes. Of course I do not care, or so I tell 
myself, but my interest is not abated for all of that. Oftimes I camouflage intense 
interest by a reluctant manner. I now prepare myself for his coming by walking up 
and down the cell slowly. 

He is only a few yards away, and, if I walk slowly — thus — I shall meet him 
face to face. 

“How are you, to-day?” he asks in a whimpering tone. He is thin and peaked- 
faced, and has a servile down-arch to his thin neck. He supplements his greeting by, 
“Getting along alright?” 

I study him as one would study a strange insect. I ask, abruptly, “Who are you?” 

“Me? I’m the, er, the chaplain.” This, which is known to me, is accompanied by a 
smile that, while creasing his face, does not bring expression to his eyes. 


“The chaplain, eh?” I pick my teeth. There is nothing there to pick, yet it gives the 
impression of indifference, and that is what I wish to convey. “And what then?” 

“Have you, er, got enough reading matter in there?” 

I nod, and watch him squirm under my scrutiny. 

“Could I give you a bible?” he asks. 

A bible again. It is enough to boil my blood. Every time I hear of or see a bible I 
have a mental picture of the filthy cell in L block with a bible flung in the corner. 

“Can a man eat it?” I ask caustically. 

“Eat it? Now, er—’ His smile, which is meant to be disarming, maddens me. He 
proceeds. “You understand that— Well, it is food for the spirit. Of course you can’t 
eat it, but, but—” 

“Will it stop a bullet?” I ask evenly. 

“A bullet? A bullet?” He mumbles something. “Ah, now, say—” He sinks, and he 
looks up and down the corridor with 


furtive, fast-blinking eyes. I am sure he does not care to be long on the range. 

“No,” he says finally, moving away. “A bullet? No, it won’t—” 

“No? Well,” I growl, resuming my walk, “if you can’t eat it and it won’t stop a 
bullet, what the hell good is it around here?” 

“Oh! Good grief!” He slinks along, crouching lower and lower, so that when he 
reaches the wall of my cell his head almost touches his knees. He looks into my face. 
I am sure he looks for madness there. Perhaps he finds it. As he scuttles away I catch 
him peering over his shoulder. His head jerks forward as if balanced on spring 
rockers. 

I chuckle. There is nothing about his ilk that would lead me to place much 
confidence in the wares he sells. Bibles have followed outrages for countless 
centuries. The hypocrisy of bringing bibles to us after three men were shot down in 
their cells is not to be taken with a handshake and a smile. I feel no regret for the 
boorish way I talked and acted, instead, it is with a feeling of gratification that I lie 
down on the bunk and think over the meeting. Now I begin to think of a lot of things 
I should have said. 


The routine slowly drifts back to normal. Three meals a day are now being 
brought around and shoved under the doors of the cells. It will not be long now, I 
hear, before we are going down to the dining-room for meals. 

The urge to write grips me again. I complete a story of the prison fire and give it 
to Rosen, a fellow on the first range. I do not receive any answer from it. I believe he 
either destroyed it or kept it. Such things are bound to happen, and I blame him less 
than I blame myself. I was ever gullible. 


Old Major Judd, a crippled old fellow doing twenty-five years, comes back from 
the visiting-room with a hamper of 


food and a large radio. He notifies us that an electrician is going to install the radio, 
with a loud-speaker, to-morrow. Everything moves smoothly and swiftly. I believe 
we are to feel some of the pleasures of prison existence. 


Summer days and nights bring heat that is intolerable. Mosqui toes swarm into the 
cell-block after the dimming of the lights, and the outside lights are plastered with 
insects. A coating of grease over my face and neck each night keeps the mosquitoes 
away. In the daytime, with the sun well up, we swelter; yet there are no visitors, and 
nakedness — 1s it a crime? 

I am compelled, though, to drive forward in my writings with terrific energy. My 
persistence amazes me, and it is not a paucity of ideas which impels me to pause, but 
a lack of exercise and a general stiffness. I must hurry to finish the things I have 
planned to do. 

Rumors fly thick and fast. Already we have been out of the penitentiary for four 
months, longer, perhaps, than was at first intended, and we are sure that we shall be 
transferred back to the prison shortly. 

False rumors follow one another in rapid succession. The toot of a horn or the 
rumble of a truck is the signal, or so it seems, for a shout or a chorus of 
exclamations. 

“There’s the trucks for us,” one will shout. 

“That’s right. I see Fishball sittin’ on the back end. Pack up your stuff an’ get 
ready.” 

Once, being foolish enough, I packed up my stuff — manuscripts, typewriter, 
tobacco, everything I could call my own — and awaited the call. It proved to be a 
false alarm. So now I shall pack up only when the guard comes around and tells me 
to do so. 

I think the majority of us fear to go back. I am not keen on it. I have in mind the 
forty solitary cells that have been built 


in the old F and O block. We are convinced that we shall be its first tenants. 

From the fleeting view I caught of these cells when the block was being built, I 
received the impression that they were slightly smaller than the old cells in the M 
and N block. One would be very closely confined in these solitary cells, I fear, 
though there is little reason to worry about it at this time. 


September rounds the corner. From my cell I see the fields all golden brown, and 
far off, where the woods most meet the pastures, there are waves of gray that are 
raked leaves, dry and dead. Autumn softens the landscape. And yet there is no 
season for us behind these walls, and what we see we can only interpret as a change 
that is almost imperceptible. 

But I shall enjoy the present. Tom Wilson, a fine little fellow, has a radio, and at 
night, when all is still, I lie awake and listen to the music coming in from the outside 
world. Sometimes, it brings envy, and at other times a great sense of injustice. 

I think, “Surely I have done enough time. Is not six years and a half a long time to 
do? Six years and a half of prison horror and filth. Damn their systems, anyhow.” 

I want to stride savagely up and down the cell damning myself, the world, the 
universe. But of course this would be idiocy, so I lie and listen to the radio, and take 
the keen enjoyment that comes my way, while I keep in view my limitations. 


Mail, for me, is not something which I can regard lightly, and so I pause, start, 
thrill to the sight of a pink envelope which the guard puts through the bars. 

I say in amazement, “Is it for me?” 

“T guess. Your name’s on it.” 

Fine! I turn the envelope around, note that it is addressed to the penitentiary and 
has been forwarded on. Then it is that 


I caress the soft material with fingertips which are warm and damp. 

Delicious, yes? The thrill of it. And what can she say — for it is none other than 
my own Mary — after such a long time? Anticipation is so sweet, so sweet that I 
must close my eyes with the envelope in my hand and surrender to the pangs of joy. 

Now I shall open it, and so I lower myself down on the bed. Very slowly I lower 
myself, as if I hold a precious mite, and just as slowly I take out the letter, smell the 
fragrance. Then I am rash, and I draw the letter apart with a swashbuckling air. 

Such a sweet letter it is, and so much a part of herself. She tries to be brave in 
adversity. Her mother has passed on. Her home is broken up, and now she rooms 
with a girl friend. 

And many, many other things she tells me, and I must read the words and 
memorize them. But it is the end of the letter,, the last few words, which grips me, 
which causes me to hold the letter between both palms and press it so that I feel the 
warmth of my own hands through the paper and imagine for the moment it is her 
own hands that I hold. For she is to visit me Friday! 

Friday! That is tomorrow. The letter was written a week ago, but it has been held 
in the penitentiary post-office for a few days. And to-morrow, mind, I shall receive a 
visit. 


This is too good. Everything else I shall put from my mind, and to better snuggle 
this warm feeling I lie on the bunk and close my eyes. 

Night creeps over the world, and all the fields, whispering in the dark, tell of a 
love that is warm within me. Perhaps it is not love at all, but satisfaction. Yet I would 
prefer to think it is love. So I begin dreaming of this visit on the morrow, and then it 
is that I see her eyes of blue, and her lips, trembling ever so slightly... When I 
embrace her she runs her fingers through the spaces between my own fingers and 
presses down. And thus we lean forward, and our lips meet, and even after I kiss her, 
long after, I still feel the warmth of her damp lips. 


Long into the night I lie holding close the delicious thoughts. 

The morning brings a light-hearted song to my lips. About my good-fortune I 
would tell the world, but it is too precious to be given to anyone who chances along. 
At breakfast, when a fellow asks why I do not eat, I smile wisely and say nothing. 

When we come back to the cells Bauerman, who has just received a box of 
oranges, passes them around. He says, “Guess we’d better eat them now or the 
screws at the pen will.” 

Does he mean it? I search his face for a smile. Instead of finding a smile I see a 
great seriousness, so I demand: 

“Are we going back?” 

“Nothing else but.” 

“You say—” My heart plunges. And to-day I am to be visited by Mary! No, it is 
all a lie, this going back. It is unthinkable. All I ask is a day, one day more, or even a 
few hours to— 

Sudden and startling, a cry breaks into my thoughts. It is hard to listen to this. 
“We’re going back, fellows.” 

Going back. Back to what? And yet it is not so much the going back, it is what I 
leave behind. 

“You’re not kiddin’ us, are you?” a fellow inquires. 

“No. It’s on the up an’ up. Straight. Pack up.” 

Pack up. To-day I am to be visited. It hurts. 

“Back to the old pesthouse!” a fellow screams. 

Vying with the banging of doors is the scurrying of feet, the clap of beds being 
dropped from their hangings. There is little doubt of it, even though I hope and 
persuade myself that it is all another joke, that we are now bound for the prison. 

The guard says, “Pack up everything. We’ll bring two pillowcases around. Take 
nothing with you at all except what you got on your back.” 

Take nothing. But I cannot help it. I take regrets. And so I regard him sombrely, 
cold inside, a numbness at my heart. I shall miss her; miss the sight of her; miss the 
pressure of her hands and lips. I am dejected and defeated. 


Handcuffed and shackled we stand in the dormitory awaiting 


the order to march to the waiting trucks. About the group there is an air of dismal 
expectancy. Eyes go around furtively to the rolling hills, to the foliage and fields 
which appear to slope gently toward a line of gray clouds that scud over the edge of 
the woods. 

We are counted, and as we move off, the handcuff chains slapping together, our 
feet shuffling, if not dragging, against the floor, we are counted again. 

Feigned jollity permeates the group. Morgan, who is handcuffed to me, walks 
along as if he had not a care in the wide world, yet his eyes, so clouded and wistful, 
give him away. At the top of the stairs he pauses, jerks forward. 

“We’re on our way,” he says. 

He does not know that my heart is leaden, and that sorrow weighs my shoulders, 
or that I fight a losing battle against despair. 


Chapter Thirty-Three 


IT RAINS, a dismal, gloomy drizzle that soon covers us all with wet balls that 
cower under the fuzz of our coats. The motor groans, and the wheels of the truck in 
which we sit crunch and slosh in the wet gravel. The truck shoves on through the 
gray morning. We sit bucking the rush of air, and cover ourselves as best we can 
against the wind-driven rain that lashes our bodies. 

I am caught in a depression that seems to squeeze the spirit from my body. The 
countryside we pass is a blur of gray, and the houses we see appear to stand stark and 
weeping as they face the road. Weeping skies... The wheels gripping the sopping 
roads... The doleful thump of the motor which carries us back to the prison. 

I contrast this with the first rush of the white road and the spring air whipping 
about the truck. But that was in April... April... and warmth, and delicious 
sensations... Now it is September, and the skies weep. 

Why does not the sun shine, and the wind, high and dry, snuggle into our 
clothing, seep into the innermost depths of our lungs? Is the day an augury of what 
the future holds for us? 

The hours pass in desultory jarrings. To me it seems that we shall never reach the 
big prison. I do not look about, but sit with my head buried in my arms. My clothes 
hang sodden; about the nape of my neck a band of wet cloth chills my body. 

“Won’t be long now,” Morgan says, nudging me. 

I look out into a dreary world of buildings covered with soot and rain, into a 
world of stacks which pour a pall of smoke over huddled houses, of big towers, of 
pipes out of which rush sudden 


jets of steam, of flags that hang limp against the flagpoles. Along the pavements 
people shuffle with bent heads, and when the truck passes they jump aside so that 
water from the puddles will not splash over them. 

Rosen shoots out his arm and points far over the bridge to where a tall smoke- 
stack juts over the railroad-trestle. ““There’s the pen,” he gushes, half-standing. “See 
the stack? And the standpipe? The wall, too.” 

Someone tells him to shut up, which he does. We shall see the penitentiary soon 
enough, and then there will be too much of it. So when we roll over the bridge we do 
not crane forward to look at the prison wall. 

Upon us, now, rushes the high gray wall which encloses a triangular depression in 
the earth. This is the prison. It snuggles deep in a maze of tall chimneys, in tumbling 
buildings of brick, in the grayish-black haze of smoke and soot. No one place in the 
world, I tell myself with a rush of rancor, could be more unsuited for a prison. 


We ride alongside the gray wall. A girl who wears a yellow raincoat and carries a 
small green parasol walks under the abutting tower. 

Such nonchalance she has! Such poise! Note how her breasts shake up and down 
under her shining raincoat, and her trim calves bang against the dripping end of the 
coat. I am driven into fanciful ponderings. No, it is of Mary that I think. 

A moment ago I would shout, “Hello, girlie!” or some other such greeting, but 
now I am depressed. I watch her recede in the distance, and carry the picture of her 
through the big gates of the penitentiary, and, later, into the road beside the self-same 
spot from which we left in those turbulent days of April. 


But this is not spring; of this we are soon made aware. Gone now, is that air of 
wanting to please, to be just, to appeal to our sense of fairness. In its place there is a 
despotism, a snarling application of the law of nature. We are the weaker, the beaten. 


The guards hold the upper hand; ignorance makes this hand a heavy one. 

They swagger forward and surround us. Two of them, who wear new khaki 
uniforms, and who grip their clubs with the strap wrapped tightly about their wrists, 
approach us. 

“Get the hell outa them trucks!” one growls, and because Poole does not move 
fast enough, because the handcuff chain is caught against the wooden bench, the 
guard yanks him forward. He sprawls in the mud of the road. 

Immediately Poole is up again. He says, “If I had these cuffs off, I’d—” 

“You'd what?” This one, a big fellow whom I hear called Griffin, brings his club 
down on Poole’s head. Poole goes down; but because he is handcuffed to another, he 
is pulled to his feet again. 

The deputy-warden comes bustling around the corner. “Leave them be,” he says. 
“T’ll take care of them.” 

With some foreboding we line up at his bidding and march around the cell-block 
into the courtyard. 

Guards flank us. A group of prisoners who rush out to see us is ordered away. A 
machine-gun, posted at the entrance of the chapel, follows us with its menacing 
snout until we are across the yard and into the White-city cell-block. 

Here, in the hallway, the handcuffs are taken from our wrists. I stand by the 
steam-pipes talking to Hansen. We laugh, and talk, and lounge against the screen 
which separates the two blocks. 

As I stand thus, most unconcerned, a guard points to my bundle of manuscripts 
which are under my arm. 

“Whatchagot there?” he asks. 

“Stories,” I answer very tersely. I think this manner will disconcert him. It does 
not. 


“Stories, eh?” He shakes his head up and down. I grip the manuscripts tighter. 
“You’ve told too many now,” he says. “Ill take ’em.” 


“Oh, no you won’t,” I say. 

I am alarmed, defiant. These stories represent five years of careful study, of work 
— five years of depriving myself of tobacco, tooth-paste, and other luxuries so that I 
might have the money to buy paper, ribbons, and to pay for postage. Should I now 
give my work to him, this ignorant lout who probably could not write a sentence if 
he was paid ten dollars a word? I think not. 

“IT said I'd take ’em!” he snaps, and before I am aware of my danger there are 
three guards around me, corralling me, alone, in the corner of the block. One 
snatches the pile of manuscripts from beneath my arm and backs away clawing and 
yanking at the string which binds the envelopes. All at once the cord breaks; the 
manila envelopes tumble to the floor. 

“Tellin’ stories, eh,” one cackles, stooping to pick up the brown envelopes. “They 
tell me you’re one great lad at that game. Ho, ho!” 

I watch him, but my mind is numb, and even when he takes the envelopes one by 
one and tears them into pieces I do not fully realize the immensity of his act. But 
now I blink, the hot blood surges inside of me. He is tearing my manuscripts! To 
think of it! 

Work that has taken me years. Two novels, one of over a hundred thousand 
words, over forty short-stories— The room rocks up and down. My face grows stiff 
and cold. My eyes become too large for my eye-sockets, and so do they bulge that all 
things are distorted. I am ablaze with anger; I want to kill, to— 

How weak I am. No, I cannot kill him. I am filled with a melancholy sense of 
impotence. I look down at the litter on the floor. The torn bits of manuscripts are all 
that I have left of five years’ work and study. 

I want to run over and scoop into my arms the torn pieces of paper, but I know I 
shall not do that. Not for worlds must I allow these guards to know how much they 
have hurt me, how much spirit they have ripped out of me by destroying my work. 

Maybe they do not understand. I begin to feel a great contempt 


for them, and to myself I say that it is pity. And yet I know, even as I lean against the 
screen and regard these guards that it has been ever thus, and that when my anger 
cannot find an outlet I salve my pride with contempt. 

And yet strength comes with the knowledge that I can still smile, and that I am 
not the only sufferer. Others of our group are being searched. The things they prize 
are being taken from them. 


“We’re boss now,” a guard grates as he tears up a photograph of a mother and a 
child. “You’ve had your fun, now we’ll have ours. Get over there!” 

Soon we are assembled in order in the corridor, and from there we march across 
the prison yard toward the F and O block. We pass a group of guards who stand on 
the chapel steps. Someone says they are called the Head-hunters. Pistols stick from 
the hips, and some of them carry bags filled with bombs. Upon the roof of the 
dining-room a machine-gun emplacement meets our eyes, and behind this barricade 
two guards sit. 

No longer is this enclosure of gray walls and steel cells a prison. It is a fortress. 
The weight of gun and club holds down disorder. Abroad there is a seething air of 
fear and ruthlessness. There is none of the old solidity, for this rule is new, and 
frantic, a state which threatens at any moment to break out into open warfare. 

But that is nothing to us, for we are galled by the knowledge that we have lost. 
Every move, every action, each grimace or play of the muscles of those in power 
grinds this truth into our flesh and bones. We have lost. 

There remains little need to ask where we are going. We know. How often, when 
in the cell-block at the Prison Farm, have we talked of this little block at the end of 
the F and O cell-house, the one with the forty solitary cells. We should know that 
solitary confinement awaits us. 

And yet the expected brings a wave of depression. Why must every act of ours be 
a failure? Is it predestined that we shall ever be on the losing side? 


We near the cell-block. Morgan whispers, “Don’t take it so bad.” 

I nod wearily, and I say to myself, “No, I won’t take it so bad,” and then I glance 
at the steel door slowly opening, and look into the gloomy hall which holds the 
solitary cells. Perhaps it will be years before I see the sun again. Yet I must not take 
it so hard. 

I wind with the line into the small hallway. For a moment I stand facing one of the 
eight small cells on the first tier. But not for long do I stand there, for a guard 
marshals us and orders us to the top range. There, when the men melt into the tiny 
holes called cells, I, as one dead, walk into a cell and shut the door. 

I try to laugh it off. This will pass. Everything passes. I pass, the officials pass, the 
buildings pass; the years will roll on after I am gone, and there will be none to feel 
even for an instant as I feel now. So I shall be calm, collected, and judge this thing in 
the proper perspective. 

The cell is so small that there is hardly room in which to move about. Already I 
feel suffocated. But if I put up the bunk— There you are. Room to walk a bit. Down 
awhile, and now it is not so good. 

When I sit on the bunk with my back against the wall I have to tilt my feet high to 
rest them against the opposite wall. There is room in this cell only for the bunk. Bars 


of flat steel cover the front of the cell and shut out light and air. Around me are the 
harsh, concrete walls sealing me in as would a tomb. To me comes a damnable 
knowledge of defeat. 

Each succeeding day will be like this, I know, so I attempt to fling aside this 
feeling of despondency, try to gather my brain and spirit and weld them into a wall 
of resistance. 

And yet this is the harder road. I would rather allow myself to go on, to go on and 
on and on, drifting with the current, my mind a daze, thinking of nothing, expecting 
nothing, believing in nothing but life and death. That 1s all — life and death. 

But no! There is filth, and horror, and brutality, a degrading existence the like of 
which the world has never known. And I 


have lived it. It is in my bones. There is nothing left to believe, for I have believed 
the things most men believe and have been ground into an admission that it is all 
lies, ghastly, perverting lies... and the foulest mind of degenerate man cannot 
conceive the struggle and filth of life behind these walls... 

It is well to sleep and dream. I am tired... So damned tired... of everything. 


* * * 


The days are not days at all, now, but nights, dreary and unrelenting. So many of 
them. They run into weeks, into months, into a year. 

The long night, just beginning, draws over the cell-house. Below, in a cell directly 
underneath me, a fellow screams wildly. He is insane. But, I tell you, he should not 
go insane. If this is bound to be so, then he should make little noise about it. The 
other one who went insane in this solitary block spoke to no one at all, and because 
he would not eat he became a skeleton. The officials sent him to an insane asylum. 
The one who hanged himself about a month ago did not go to the asylum. They 
placed him in a wicker basket and buried him in Potter’s Field. 

I am tired. A guard down below pounds on the bars with his club and curses 
somebody. A man groans. Another screams for his mother. 

His mother. Why should he call for his mother? He is the one who is insane. 
Soon, perhaps, he will be dead. There were many, many gray men who died. 

Now they pass in review, cadaverous, pale, bent. A thousand or more. Dead men, 
crazy men, men lingering to the thread of life, the while their bones are rotten with 
prison filth and tuberculosis... Dead men... 

My head pounds. I want to get up and pace up and down the cell. I want to do, to 
accomplish the things which are worth while doing. And there comes stealing upon 
me, at this moment, 


a crushing sense of impotence. No, I shall not plan for the future, or act in the 
present; I shall live in a dream world. 

But no; this is not to be! Have I lost the power to think, to dream, to parade my 
fancies and align them for my pleasure? 

Damn this solitary confinement! But I must not let this overpower me, nor allow 
my heart, which threatens to pound against my ribs, to beat so violently. I must be 
calm. To-morrow I shall— Ah! there shall be a to-morrow! There is always a to- 
morrow... Isn’t there? 

And so I shall sleep and dream, the while I await the dawn... and to-morrow... 


Original Review from The New York Times 
Sunday, May 28, 1933 
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A Convict’s Tale of Prison Terrors 
BEHIND THESE WALLS. By 

James R. Winning. 303 pp.New 

York: The Macmillan Company 

$2. 


ECENT years have brought an increasing number of books that tell of 
Raa “behind these walls” — prison walls in one or another part of the 
country. While the experiences, the situations, the immediate surroundings are of a 
considerable variety there is in all of them an impressive and ghastly similarity, for 
they proclaim with one voice the brutal, stupid, criminal character so frequent among 
those who rule with absolute power behind the prison walls. James R. Winning cries 
aloud the same story in words and tones that appall and sicken the reader. 

He does not locate the *State penitentiary to which he was sentenced for ten years 
for burglary with arms, but it might very well have been any one of many. His book 
differs from most other accounts of prison experiences in the liveliness and the 
colorful detail with which it is told. Others have depended chiefly upon descriptive 
narrative. But Mr. Winning paints realistic pictures of significant happenings, 
recounts verbatim conversations, giving names of convicts and guards, and draws 
word pictures, brief but vivid and lifelike of great numbers of both. 

Since this is done with skill and intensity of feeling the impression it makes upon 
the reader is keener, more harrowing, more appalling than can ever be conveyed by 


narrative description. It is method and the kind of writing that bring the reader as 
near as words can to actual experience. But along with this realistic picturing of 
scenes and events there runs an accompaniment of inner reactions of what goes on in 
the author’s own mind and soul, and often of the emotional response as far as he can 
interpret them, of his fellow-convicts and of their guards. Here is an example of his 
method. There has been trouble in the prison and the convicts have been threatened 
with starvation because a bed leg is missing and the superintendent can not find out 
who broke it off or where it has been concealed. A little later the author comes to the 
conclusion that a certain one-eyed guard had secretly done the deed in order to make 
trouble and get the opportunity for a revenge he craved. For five days the prisoners 
have refused food: 


The howls increase. I listen, pacing up and down the cell with curses blistering my lips. 
Beds begin banging against the floor. Pans, scraped against the bars, add to the din. There is a 
shout, “When do we eat?” The guards are frightened. They dart here and there with guns in 
their hands. “Don’t starve!” some one shouts above the din. “Make ‘em pay dear for this! 
Smash the bowls!” A great pounding continues. Excitement, and a determination to do 
something, fill the air. “Let ’er go,” a man screams. “All together!” 


... The one-eyed guard comes scooting by my cell, stops abruptly in front of Sam’s door. 
“Drop it!” he barks. His gun rests on the screen above the lock, his body crouches, his head 
screws down into his shoulder blades, his face is aquiver. An explosion! It rocks the block and 
is followed by a long moan. The officer’s one good eye ranges along the gun barrel. “Yer 
won’t fall eh?” he breathes hoarsely. “Take another bullet!” A red spurt, and a crash stuns me 
and then I hear the thud of a falling body. “Dead!” my mind cries. Here is a man, helpless, 
unarmed, locked behind bars — and they shoot him in cold blood! 


There is a climax of horror in Mr. Winning’s long tale of incessant horrors of 
many kinds when a fire breaks out and nearly 300 men are burned to death or 
suffocated in their cells because, apparently, the superintendent has been afraid to 
have the cell doors unlocked. There follows a general revolt in which the author is 
one of the leaders and wherein the convicts take possession of the prison. He tells the 
full story of this affair from the prisoners’ viewpoint. 

No one, of course, who has never been a prisoner inside the particular institution 
described in this book can say whether or not it is all true. But any modern 
penologist will hold that whether or not every incident in it really happened the 
picture it makes as a whole is the essential truth and that it should be read with that 


fact kept constantly in mind. 
* k *k 


*It was the Ohio State Penitentiary in Columbus. 


External Links to the history of the Ohio Penitentiary Fire of 1930: 
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